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Well Enough Alone 


AST week the “ Economic Survey” laid down the experts’ recipe 
for a sound budget. This week Parliament, the press and the 
City of London seemed surprised when Mr Butler implemented 
it. This reaction was disingenuous. ‘There is little cause for surprise 
and none for disappointment. Not even the Tory politicians-have a 
grievance, for the direct electoral effect of any budget wears off, in these 
fast-moving times, within a week or two ; and in the end they will 
have more reason to bless the name of a Chancellor who keeps a steady 
course than of one who turns aside to try to win by-elections: Whether 
it be by skill or good fortune, there is at the moment a fair degree of 
balance in the British economy, and it was undoubtedly the right 
decision to leaye well enough alone. 
Apart from its details (all of which are small), the only general 
criticism of the Budget that has been voiced is that the Chancellor 
ought to have run the risk of a larger deficit in order to “ give a fillip ” 


_to the public and induce a further spurt in hard work and productivity. 
If the. Chancellor had had hundreds of millions to give away, he 


might have provided a real incentive. But all that can be said of the 
fillip argument when it is urged in the context of a score or so million 
pounds is that, while the effect on production would be highly pro- 
blematical, the effect on consumption would be immediate. . The 
Chancellor was right to resist this easy temptation. 

That being so, however, he had very little scope for concessions of 
any kind, and it was wise to concentrate them very largely on the one 
part of the economy where a small sum of tax money can be expected 
to have a real, if small, effect—namely, on the creation of productive 
capital. The initial allowance—the benefit of which, as Mr Butler 
admitted, is largely temporary—is to be replaced by a new “ investment 
allowance,” which will be an improvement in two respects. The first 
is that it will confer a real and permanent benefit on industry—indeed, 
it can be described as a subsidy on new plant and machinery equivalent 
to tax on one-fifth of their cost. The second (though Mr Butler, under- 
standably enough, did not say so) is that it can more easily be varied 
upwards and downwards in accordance with the needs of the times. 

The investment allowance is Mr Butler’s major bid for taking up the 
emerging slack in the capital goods industries. But two more of his 
concessions point in the same direction. The new permission to the 
Export Credits Guarantee Department to grant longer-term guarantees 
is an attempt to meet the often repeated complaint that the exporters of 
other industrial countries (notably the Germans) are in a position to 
give their customers much longer credit than British firms can afford. 
And the reduction of death duties on the physica! assets of one-man 
businesses, though its main purpose is the avoidance of individual 
hardship, can also be expected to have some reaction on purchases of 
productive equipment. 

When these incentives to investment have been allowed for, the other 
items in the Budget are small and call for little comment. Perhaps the 
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chief surprise among them is that the Chancellor should 
have chosen to pitch his concession on postwar credits 
in straight cash and across the grave, instead of in some 
new form of negotiable instrument, more widely if more 
thinly spread among the electorate. There may be rather 
more scope for criticism about the mite of reliefs that 
he has handed out to individual hard-pressed indus- 
tries ; a hard-pressed industry is usually hard-pressed 
because it is uneconomic, and there is a distinct whiff 
of High Tory protectionism about some of these 
changes. But they are all very small. Chicory seems 
to be simply a gift to the humorists. The relief of 
between id. and 14d. a seat on entertainment duty in 
cinemas is merely another handful of grass to the lean 
kine that were once regarded as among the best of the 
Exchequer’s milch cows ; and if some small professional 
football clubs can really be saved from closure by taking 
another 4d. for each supporter who passes through their 
turnstiles, it would be pedantry to object. 

Mr Gaitskell calls it a very dull budget. So it is. But 
that will be a criticism only to those who believe that 
the state should never stop tinkering with the economy. 
What is much more important than its dullness is that 
it is unquestionably a sound budget and an honest 
budget. To that praise, however, two provisos need to 
be attached. The first is that the prescription of the 
mixture as before will prove to be right only if the 
diagnosis on which it is based—that no change is to be 
expected in the general state of economic health—turns 
out to be correct. Mr Butler has had very good fortune 
since he took office, and it may be asking for trouble to 
assume that it will continue. He showed that he is well 
aware of this, and declared that he would not hesitate 
to revise his policy if, by the autumn, the symptoms are 
less promising. He was obviously thinking mainly of 
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the possibility of deflation and unemployment appearing 
in the second half of the year. But the opposite is also 
not impossible. If, by September, American production 
is visibly on the mend, optimism may rise so high that 
it will be the old enemy inflation that has to be warded 
off. 


The second proviso looks much further ahead than 
the autumn of 1954. In this longer context, no budget 
can be sound that acquiesces in the expenditure by the 
state of so monstrous a proportion of the national 
income. Not perhaps from one year to the next, but 
quite certainly from one decade to the next and from 
one generation to another, these swollen budgets will 
be the downfall of the British community. Either the 
expenditures must be reduced or the expansion of the 
national income must be very greatly speeded up ; there 
is no third path to safety, and politicians who refuse to 
face the choice are not helping their constituents but 
conspiring to ruin them. Mr Butler reviewed the three 
main heads of expenditure—defence ; food and agricul- 
ture ; and the social services—and could find in them 
little hope of large-scale reduction. If that is the 
considered view of Parliament (as it appears to be), then 
the stimulation by all possible means of industry and 
enterprise should go to the very top of the agenda for 
all political parties. Well conceived though the Chan- 
cellor’s industrial concessions are, they are not much 
more than nibbling at the problem compared with what 
is required. Perhaps this is not the year to go much 
further. But it cannot be put off for ever. Mr Butler 
has shown that, as a bridge player, he knows when to 
play dummy. His next task—perhaps after the report 
of the Royal Commission on Income Tax, which is 
expected this year—will be to show that he also knows 
how to shuffle the cards. 


The New Rift in Asia 


T is beginning to look as if the western allies will 
go into the Geneva Conference without that unity 

of purpose with which they emerged from Berlin. The 
irony of the widening difference between the French 
and American approaches to the problem of Indo-China 
is that it is occurring at the very moment when 
Washington is taking a much greater interest than 
hitherto in the fate of South-East Asia and when the 
Russians have openly declared that they favour a cease- 
fire. In two moves, Mr Dulles has in fact made an 
historic shift in America’s policy ; one was his speech 
last week, threatening to use the military forces of the 
United States to prevent Communist expansion in 
South-East Asia, and the other has been his subsequent 
call for united international action in giving the maxi- 
mum effect to this stand, But the French have had seven 
years of this war, seven years of frustration and hardship 
during which they have almost fought themselves to a 


standstill ; Marshal de Lattre once said of his soldiers 
in Indo-China that in this cruel war they had to live and 
fight comme des chiens. The Americans, on the other 
hand, while they have steadily shouldered an increasing 
share of the cost—and without this aid the war would 
have been lost long ago—are only now themselves 
directly confronted with the consequences of possible 
failure. It is natural that the emotional, and so the 
political, reactions of the two parties should be different. 

The difference of approach is nevertheless dangerous, 
and it must be resolved if the Communists are not to 
profit from it. But resolution will not be easy ; indeed, 
it will not be possible, unless the public as well as the 
Statesmen in Paris and Washington show a greater 
recognition than of late that it is essential to maintain 
a united front when dealing face to face with the Com- 
munists across the tables of diplomacy. It is easy to pay _ 
no more than lip service to the success with which the 
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western governments fought for their case in Berlin. 
And in any event the question now is whether the unity 
they have maintained over European affairs can be 
turned to the possibly even more complex and certainly 
more pressing issues of the Far East. And can it be 
done in time to withstand the shocks and pressures of 
Communist tactics at Geneva ? 

It may be argued, and it is true enough, that the gap 
between French and American views about Indo-China 
is by no means the only crack at present appearing across 
the free world. Indeed, the uproar caused by the 
hydrogen bomb, the danger of Mr Molotov’s Trojan 
horse tactics against Nato, the crucial massing in France 
of the forces opposed to EDC, all these are factors 
which tend to split the western alliance at a critical 
moment. But if a compromise could be found on the 
immediate problems of Far Eastern policy, it is safe to 
say that the other differences would look a little less 
disturbing. For in Europe there is at least no fighting, 
and if the celebration of Nato’s fifth birthday means 
anything it is that Western Europe has won a breathing 
space and means to guard it. 


* 


In Asia, on the other hand, as the world follows the 
heroic stand of the garrison in Dien Bien Phu, the 
cold war is patently being fought with the urgent 
bitterness of the battlefield. The overriding French 
attitude is that this cannot be allowed to go on. It has 
for some time been the increasingly unanimous view 
of all the French political parties—though for different 
reasons—that France must get out of the Indo-Chinese 
war. As M. Laniel, the prime minister, put it in the 
Assembly on March 6th, whereas until last year there 
were two schools of thought, one in favour of nego- 
tiation, the other for a military victory, today agreement 
on negotiation is so general that “ ce n’est plus la peine 
que personne vienne le plaider.” The only question 
is : how to negotiate ? And it is in searching for the 
answer to it that many Frenchmen have come to see 
the forthcoming Geneva conference in a special light. 
For in pitching their terms high, and in rejecting any 
question of surrender or the voluntary handing over 
of complete power to the Vietminh, they have reached 
the point of believing that American concessions can be 
bargained against Chinese—and Russian—acceptance 
of better terms for the French Union cause than would 
otherwise be possible. France, some of them say, has 
little enough to offer. But the Americans could 
recognise Communist China in return for an acceptable 
truce in Indo-China. And if Washington attaches a 
more realistic importance to South-East Asia, surely 
that is worth doing. 

Unfortunately, the logic of this general argument, 
and the several variations of it which are current in 
Paris, runs directly contrary to the spirit of so much 
that Mr Dulles has been saying during the past three 
weeks. It also ignores the realities of the Administra- 


93 
tion’s dependence on American public opinion. And 
for those Frenchmen who see and understand this fact, 
the sudden accretion of American support over Indo- 
China is bitter instead of sweet. For whatever the 
precise meaning of Mr Dulles’s recent statements, the 
American aim is clear. While avoiding either the 
tragedy of a wider war or the sending of American 
forces into Indo-China, it is to enable and persuade 
the French to go on fighting long enough to win a 
favourable truce. Then, and only then, Washington 
appears to say, can there be any question of a French 
withdrawal. Sooner or later, such a withdrawal is 
certain and indeed right, but when it comes it must be 
so ordered that the whole of Indo-China does not fall 
under Communist domination. 

It might seem that the difference between these two 
points of view is one of degree and not of kind. And 
to some extent that is true; in fact, therein must lie 
the line of compromise which it is the urgent duty of 
Mr Dulles and M. Bidault to find, with Mr Eden’s 
help. But the problem is complicated by the razor’s 
edge on which the fate of Dien Bien Phu has stood, 
and by the fact that if this strongpoint falls it will 
provoke a first-class psychological crisis not only in 
Indo-China but in Paris too. There are, moreover, 
two additional aspects of the problem which, although 
secondary, add to the ill feeling and misunderstanding 
which have been caused. One is the question of control 
in Indo-China itself. France is quite unwilling to give 
up the direction of the war, either in whole or in part. 
Yet there have already been, for instance, serious 
American criticisms of French methods for training the 
Vietnamese army ; and, if the United States added its 
own military forces to its already massive economic 
aid, it would certainly demand, not without justifica- 
tion, a powerful if not dominating say in the military 
campaign. And this begs the other important question. 
The French still hope to keep the Associated States, 
or the rump that might be left of them after a truce, 
within the French Union. But Mr Dulles already 
speaks of “united action” as implying the need to 
associate American views with the conduct of political 
affairs in Vietnam. And while many Frenchmen have 
abandoned their former hopes of making the Bao Dai 
experiment work, they resent and fear the full impact 
of the American attitude, which some still condemn 
as superficial. 


* 


The British position in this dispute is unenviable. 
Britain, the partner and ally of both sides, is not only 
a specially interested party, since the fate of Malaya 
hangs on events in Vietnam, but because of its other 
commitments has so far been able to make little or no 
direct contribution to the struggle. In these circum- 
stances, however, it would be churlish to deny that Mr 
Dulles’s new statements are extremely welcome. For, 
in spite of the need to resolve France’s dilemma and 
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the sympathy which this need evokes for the French 
people, the new American policy looks from London 
far more like doing good than harm. 

Naturally there are risks. Apart from the risk of 
causing a western split at Geneva, there is the even 
more critical risk of provoking a conflagration which 
could no longer be confined to Indo-China. Indeed, 
one of the prime question marks over all that Mr Dulles 
has lately said about China and South-East Asia is its 
relationship to.the new look in American foreign policy, 
and to the threat to retaliate against Chinese or Russian 
aggression with atomic weapons. But when the present 
dangers of America doing too much are compared with 
the days of fear that America would do too little, it 
is surely clear that a very big advance has been made. 

Just how big must remain uncertain until the 
practical effect of Mr Dulles’s statements is observable 
on Chinese policy, and until the rift between Paris and 
Washington can be bridged. Even without its latest 
emphasis, however, American policy towards Indo- 
China had already achieved two things in Peking. It 
had undoubtedly helped to promote a Chinese desire 
for a truce, if by that means American influence could 
be induced to withdraw. And it had already provided 
enough of a threat of retaliation to prevent the Chinese 
indulging in an open invasion with their own troops. 
Mr Dulles has now in effect gone further by warning 
the Chinese that, no matter how many battles the Com- 
munists may win in Indo-China, the United States 
cannot tolerate their total victory. And few can doubt 
that, however vague the new policy may be, in one 
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way or another it will cettainly be implemented, 
whether by the United States acting on its own or, as 
Mr Dulles is now attempting to do, in concert with all 
the other anti-Communist powers interested in South- 
East Asia. 

For the British the practical problem is to put 
pressure on both their partnets, but not too much. 
Like the French, many people in Britain do not sce 
why the United States should not recognise Communist 
China, as part of a settlement in Indo-China and if by 
that means an otherwise reasonable truce can be 
obtained. Like the Americans, on the other hand, it 
is most certainly the British view that, having fought 
for so long, the French must be strongly urged noi to 
quit Indo-China before a satisfactory political arrange- 
ment can be made. The difficulty common to both 
sides, however, is that the: statesmen have very little 
room for maneeuvre. Mr Dulles cannot, and therefore 
will not, recognise Communist China before American 
public opinion is far more satisfied with Chinese 
behaviour than it is now ; and neither M. Lanie! nor 
M. Bidault can promise to continue the war for a 
moment longer than is physically ‘necessary to avoid a 
major disaster. If the British could send even a token 
force to Indo-China now that the Korean commitment 
is being reduced, they would be in a much stronger 
position to use their influence with both sides. But, 
short of that, too much pressure will only split the 
allies without producing the desired result. From such 
a position, the Communists alone would benefit—if not 
on the battlefield, then certainly at Geneva. 


Understanding the Entente 


A FIFTIETH anniversary implies that a majority 
of people had no direct experience of the original 
occasion. It is not surprising, therefore, that a good 
many who learn that the Entente Cordiale was fifty 
years old on Thursday, April 8th, should assume that 
in April, 1904, France and Britain fell into each other’s 
arms to an accompaniment of fervently exchanged 
compliments. It can be fairly safely assumed, too, 
that some of the sentiments expressed during this 
week’s celebrations will reinforce this misconception. 
For the Entente developed from a puny infant into a 
stalwart, and what is now remembered clearly is not its 
first bleak beginning but its later hour of pride. 

Yet it is well worth recalling the unpromising circum- 
stances of 1904—not merely to keep the historical 
record straight, and certainly not in order to becloud 
a notable jubilee, but because some aspects of the birth 
of the Entente may prove instructive at a time of debate 
on the proper relationship between Britain and France 
and between France and its continental neighbours. 

If, in 1954, British impatience is stirred by French 
obsessions about the enemy of yesterday which inhibit 


the preparation of defences against the dangers of 
today, it should perhaps be remembered that fifty years 
ago a similar obsession with the past was common in 
Britain. In West and North Africa, in South-East Asia 
and the Pacific, and, above all, in Egypt, France and 
Britain had for twenty years and more been jostling 
rivals, intensely suspicious of each other’s intentions, 
endlessly seeking a tactical advantage, and sometimcs 
—as in the case of Fashoda—reaching the brink of 4 
serious clash. The. violently anti-British tone of the 


. Paris press during the South African war did nothing 


to improve matters ; nor did the outbreak of the Russo- 
Japanese war, which found France allied to one of the 
combatants and Britain to the other. The perennie! 
tussle with France over Egyptian affairs had led Britain 
to depend more and more upon German support ; and 
thus, while the evidence of massive naval building i” 
the German dockyards mounted on the Admiralty > 
desks, both the Englishman in the street and many 0! 
his political leaders were still ing backward to the 
old squabbles, not forward in the direction of the new 
peril, a 
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It must at once be admitted that France today faces 

a greater mental and emotional problem than Britain 

did in 1903-4. The British were not debating at that 

time whether to bind themselves to a nation that had 

been in military occupation of their homeland only a 

decade earlier. They were not, in fact, binding them- 

elves to anybody. The treaty of April, 1904, was 

neither an alliance nor even an agreement on a broad 

positive programme. Like its forerunner, the arbitra- 

é ion agreement of 1903, it was essentially a clearing 

way of awkward problems, a mutual undertaking that 

the two nations would not go on treading on one 

another’s toes. Egypt and Morocco were the biggest 

bones of contention over which it was agreed to fight 

no longer ; the Mekong frontier, the Gold Coast, and 

e Sudan—an oddly contemporary assortment—had 
been among the other points of previous friction. 

Nothing more than a colonial truce of this kind was 

) be expected in 1904. Britain had only lately been 

stripped of its dreams of splendid isolation by the odium 

renerally directed upon it during the South African 

3 war ; and in London there was no interest in any form 

q { European alliance. Even if Britain had been willing, 

3 French opinion was hardly ready for a cross-channel 

q illiance ; Fashoda was still a bitter word in the mouth, 

id the Third Republic was primarily interested in an 

a ly able to put large armies into the field on Germany’s 

q her frontier—which meant Tsarist Russia, whose 

4 \sian ambitions were such an object of suspicion to 

ritain that in 1905 it was willing to guarantee Japan’s 

yrean frontier against them. 


poaew — » 
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Only gradually, then, was the cordial understanding, 
first little more than an effort to end misunder- 
ianding, converted into one of the main threads in 
e pattern of European relationships. The conversion 
vas a German achievement ; the growing German fleet, 
the widening of the Kiel canal, and the repeated 
natches at Morocco all played their part. Slowly and 
remorselessly the logic of the situation drew the two 
\utious partners closer: tacit understandings became 
creetly explicit, staff talks developed into a habit, 
ters full of caveats but not entirely void of meaning 
‘were exchanged ; and, perhaps most significant of all, 
t dispositions were reshaped on the assumption of 
Sritain’s primary responsibility for naval defence in 
‘north and of France’s in the Mediterranean. 

Three points must surely catch the eye. First, the 
ry real external threat was the prime mover almost 
roughout. Second, as the military and naval links 
-ame cleser they tended to become more solid too ; 

is impossible to unscramble eggs, and it is almost 
-jually difficult to tear apart a programme for related 
‘spositions of major fighting units without being left 
with a mere pulp on one’s hands. The third point 
‘s that up to the outbreak of war in 1914 no formal 
‘liance existed between Britain and France. 
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As to this last, the contrast between 1904—0or I1914— 
and 1954 is so striking that there is every excuse for 


going again over familiar ground. Britain, the great 


isolationist at the turn of the century, is now committed 
not once but many times over to the defence of its 
continental neighbours ; and its commitments to France 
are the closest of all. Successively, in the postwar 
Dunkirk treaty, in the Brussels treaty of 1948, in the 
North Atlantic treaty of the following year, and in the 
undertakings given with regard to the European 
Defence Community, what amount to a series of British 
guarantees have been given. Nor could any purpose 
have been served by refusing to give them. Military 
logic has now made it almost impossible to defend 
Britain without defending Western Europe. In other 
words, the nature of the external threat that presents 
itself, and the nature of the joint dispositions necessi- 
tated by that threat, have defined within narrow limits 
the degree of Britain’s involvement on the Continent in 
1954—much as they did in 1904 and the years that 
followed it. Is not this, in present circumstances, the 
most important reflection that should be brought to 
mind by the commemoration of the Entente ? 





The All-Absorbing Struggle 


For two and twenty years the public mind has never 
been so completely taken up with a single topic of interest 
as now. The war absorbs all our faculties. No other 
subject has any chance of being attended to, either in 
Parliament or in the country. .. . On open nights there 
is almost as little doing in the House of Commons as 
ordinarily in the House of Lords. . . . The only debates 
that are prolonged past midnight are those concerning 
the Eastern Question. Out of doors the same pre-occupa- 
tion prevails. The nation has concentrated all its interest 
upon the one subject. From the highest to the lowest 
class, all are absorbed in watching the preparations for 
the coming struggle. Few books save those relating to 
Russia and Turkey issue from the press or are asked for 
at libraries. Few articles in newspapers or reviews but 
those on foreign policy can obtain a perusal... . We feel 
in fact towards politicians who persist in forcing anything 
except the war upon our attention much as we feel in 
a drawing-room towards a mial-adroit who persists in 
talking when we are all crowding round some favourite 
performer, or in strummiing on the piano when we are 
all bent upon listening to some brilliant converser. . . . 
We are entering upon a war of which we can neither 
indicate the course, limit the field, nor predict the dura- 
tion. We may well feel confident as to the ultimate result: 
we can feel no confidence as to how late that result may 
come, nor. how dearly it may be purchased. We are 
engaging in a struggle, for life and death it may be, with 
the most colossal power and the most subtle diplomatist 
in Europe. . . . It is still quite undecided whether this is 
to be a war of Europe against Russia, or of Liberty against 
Despotism. All we know for certain is this, that our 
great antagonist is a Sovereign of indomitable will, of 
consummate talent ; master of boundless territory and of 
countless populations—inaccessible in his deserts, and 
possibly inflexible in his pride ; and that, to combat him 
with advantage and with credit, we shall need ail our 
national spirit, all our concentrated energies, all our 
unanimous .resolution, 


The Cronomist 


April 8, 1854 
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Romance by the Jar 


~ the flower-decked, satin-draped—and currently 
very prosperous—salons of the high class cosmetic 
manufacturers the continued purchase tax of 75 per 
cent is regarded with indifference. It is true that the 
trade as a whole is smarting under what it considers to 
be the injustice of taxing cosmetics as if they were a 
luxury—when razors and shaving soap, which produce 
a far more artificial appearance in men than ever 
cosmetics produce in women, are treated as essential. 
But not everyone in the business would have liked to 
see the tax reduced, for this might blur the class distinc- 
tions which divide the industry at three levels. 

At the top are the luxury cosmetic houses which have 
organised a whole cult of beauty. At their Bond Street 
temples priestesses with peerless complexions and terri- 
fying poise teach the faithful how to perform the sacred 
rites, and vestal virgins are sent up from provincial 
stores and chemists to be instructed in spreading the 
cult. Some firms in the middle section of the trade have 
their salons, too, but their prices are more moderate 
and their mystique less complicated. At the end of the 
scale are the manufacturers for the mass market, who 
distribute not through chosen agents, but to all comers, 
including the bazaar stores, This bottom section of the 
trade would have found a reduction of purchase tax 
very welcome. Some of the others are content that 
purchase tax should emphasise their distance from 
competitors in the group below them—does not the 
higher price help the customers to récognise the better 
product ? 

As so many customers seem to want to pay a lot of 
money for cosmetics—in the faith that price is an 
indication of quality—it is not surprising that the 
industry is prosperous. It is now enjoying the fourth 
or fifth major boom in the five and a-half millenia of 
its history. Pots for unguents and for kohl eye paint 
were found in the tombs of the Egyptian Thynite 
dynasty (about 3100 BC). Since then the industry’s 
fortunes have changed with the swing of morality’s 
pendulum. Powder and paint were first brought into 
Europe from the East by Crusaders ; they were widely 
used by Elizabethan times, disappeared under the Com- 
monwealth, came back with the Restoration, and 
reached their most extravagant use in the eighteenth 
century. Indeed, it is recorded that in 1770 a Bill was 
introduced which would have enacted that 


all women . . . that shall, from and after such Act, 
impose upon, seduce and betray into matrimony any of 
His~ Majesty’s subjects, by scents, paints, cosmetic 
washes, artificial teeth, false hair, Spanish wool, iron 
stays, hoops, high-heeled shoes, bolstered hips, shall incur 
the penalty of the law in force against witchcraft and 
like misdemeanours and that the marriage, upon convic- 
tion, shall stand null and void. 


This was, perhaps, an earnest of the reaction to come. 


Throughout the Victorian age, and down almost to the 
first world war, the trade receded. For shining virtue 
now demanded a shining nose. 

The industry’s expansion in the last thirty years has 
been extraordinary. It could still, however, expand a 
great deal more ; according to the Odhams survey nearly 
a quarter of some 4,000 women interviewed had not 
used powder in the previous week, a third had not used 
lipstick, and four out of five had not used cleansing cold 
cream. But no industry, except perhaps tobacco, has 
gained so much from the emancipation of twentieth 
century women. The disappearance of modesty as a 
major virtue and the need to look young and smart in 
offices greatly stimulated sales. So also did the new 
ineffectiveness of hellfire and social ostracism in keeping 
husbands faithful. Cosmetics are now so much a part of 
life that many girls learn about them in the schoolroom ; 
representatives of well-known firms, at the invitation of 
the school authorities, will come and lecture about 
personal hygiene and make-up, in that order—with only 
the subtlest references to their own products. Cosmetics, 
which for eighty years down to 1918 were the mark of 
the harlot, are now the toy of the teenager. 


* 


The industry now ,consists mainly of private com- 
panies selling proprietary brands, with a fringe of pro- 
duction by local chemists. It is dominated by American 
firms, which seized the lead from France between 
the wars, and which have their own factories in other 
countries. Most of the top class firms are American— 
Elizabeth Arden, Helena Rubinstein, Dorothy Gray, and 
so on, and so is the firm that, according to a recent survey 
by Odhams Press, has the largest share by quantity of 
the British market—Pond’s. The largest British com- 
pany (in the middle group) is Yardley’s, which also 
operates on an international scale and has a big export 
business. 

Is the industry’s present prosperity a heyday that will 
pass ? There will no doubt be fashions in faces, as there 
always have been ; eyebrows will come and go, shaded 
lids suggest anything from an air of mystery to a black 
eye. But the modern cosmetic industry claims to have 
entrenched its position through a scientific revolution. 
It has followed to its logical conclusion the old discovery 
that constant lubrication of the outer, corneous layer 
of the skin prevents the process of drying that comes with 
age, and thus somewhat delays the onset of wrinkles. 
If well-known firms of today began with a lady cooking 
beauty preparations in the kitchen they now employ 
their own qualified chemists who are experts in skin care. 
But if science has made possible the production of bene- 
ficial preparations, there are signs that it has not unduly 
impeded enterprise in other directions. The ty 
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analyst of Birmingham recently examined an eyelash 
crower, selling at a high price, and found that it con- 
tained merely petroleum jelly or vaseline, with a little 
colour and perfume ; he also reported that an astringent 
lotion was merely industrial methylated spirits bottled 
together with a light. mineral oil, coloured pink and 
scented. Most formulas are a good deal more complex 
than that and undoubtedly more effective ; but to cite 
one example in the medium price grade—the cost of raw 
materials to a manufacturer may still be only a quarter 
of the cost of the fancy containers into which they 
are put. And even the best of the preparations might 
on analysis seem disappointingly prosaic to those who 
are accustomed to think in terms of petal bloom and 
breathtaking loveliness. A typical face powder is talc, 
kaolin, magnesium stearate and zinc oxide. Cold 
cream is usually water emulsified with, say, borax and 
beeswax, in mineral oil. Skin foods, if they are to 
penetrate, must be largely made, not of mineral oil, but 
of animal and vegetable oils. Lanolin, the grease from 
wool, which until fairly recently was avoided on the 
grounds that it encouraged the growth of hair (look what 
it did to the sheep), is an excellent emollient which is 
the basis of many such creams. The art of doing well 
in the cosmetics industry is to take substances such as 
purified lanolin and paraffin oil, which although effective, 
would in themselves be unpleasant to use, blend them 
and process them to an appetising colour, consistency 
and smell. The products, even if they have been on 
sale for years, must constantly be presented in new 
forms, new colours, with new names, and in new and 
ever more glamorous packs. 


* 


They must also be extensively advertised ; in 1952 
some {4,500,000 was spent on advertising cosmetics 
and toilet preparations. Here the industry has 
run into one of its two major current problems. 
There is some concern about the effect of the new 
Merchandise Marks Act, under which a firm can be 
prosecuted if its advertising and descriptions seem 
misleading. No one knows where legitimate trade puff 
ends and misleading representation begins. What about 
the appellation skin food, in view of the fact that the 
skin cannot feed ? ‘What about such advertisements as 
the following : 

Be popular with men tonight or your money refunded. 
This powder has been thoroughly tested by scientists 
and guaranteed to be definitely lectro-static. 

The industry’s other major headache is a result of 
the scientific revolution. This is a strange story. 
Today, and at last, the trade can claim that the lure of 
youth recaptured, which has always figured largely in 
cosmetic advertising, is not altogether fanciful. The 
elixir of life is mow on sale at 25s. to 378. 6d. a jar, 
in hormone creams. Hormones penetrate the skin, but 
it is not certain that they are safe in all circumstances. 
Only one or two British firms market them, and the field 
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is mainly left to the high-class American firms, working 
on an agreed maximum quantity of hormone per ounce 
of cream. But even in small doses, according to most 
medical opinion, hormones are capable of disturbing 
effects, quite apart from the controversial question of 
whether they could cause cancer if administered over 
long periods. 

The Council of the British Medical Association has 
been considering whether it should ask for restrictions 
on the free sale of hormone preparations, and has been 
seeking information through its branches. Enough is 
known to make a prima facie case for some control. 
Indeed, some people would go further. They say that 
now that the industry has undertaken treatment of the 
skin on such a wide scale, cosmetics should be put on 
the same basis as patent medicines ; and that it should 
be obligatory to state on the label what is in the jar. 
But could producers then perform their mission, as the 
chairman of the Toilet Preparations Federation put it, 
of “sustaining the spiritual confidence of the indivi- 
dual”? It would be a pity to be too precise, and spoil 
the customers’ fun as well as the industry’s economics. 
One can pay too much, certainly, but perhaps one can 
know too much, too. 
































Some Economic Terms 






As an aid to public understanding, there is a clear 
need to compile an English-Doubletalk dictionary of 
some current economic terms. The following are 
suggested as a preliminary selection: 


Adjust, (i) to lower (of a farm price: officialese) 
(ii) to raise (of a farm price: agric.) 
(iii) to devalue (of own currency) 

Adjustment, recession (US) 

Recession, slump (US) 

Chaos, competition (agric.) 

Order, monopoly (agric.) 

Marché Noir, price controls (French) 

Slave labourer, (1) a Japanese trade unionist 

(British) 

(2) an American trade unionist 
(US) 

(3) a Soviet slave labourer (rare: 
this usage is widely condemned 
as emotive) 

Labour mobility, essential, a man leaving some- 
body else’s factory to 
join one’s own. 

Labour turnover, excessive, a man leaving one’s 
own factory to join 
somebody else’s. 

Cost of living index, official, an index deliber- 
ately biased by im- 
partial statisticians. 

Cost of living, The, a list of those prices that have 

recently gone up. 
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Sir Winston’s 
Mushroom-Shaped Cloud 


‘IR WINSTON CHURCHILL’S aberration in the hydrogen 
bomb debate proved a double misfortune. He not 
only spoilt what would otherwise—thanks to Mr Attlee’s 
statesmanship behind the scenes—have been an infinitely 
less harmful debate than had seemed likely last week. He 
even confused the issue he was trying to raise. Whether 
he chose the right occasion to rake up the Quebec agree- 
ment is debatable—he certainly did not choose the right 
language—but his motives were understandable. He had 
been attacked by backbench Labour MPs and by the left- 
wing press, sometimes in vicious terms ; and remembering 
the effect of the campaign over “Whose finger on the 
trigger ?”, Sir Winston was entitled at some point to 
rebut. the charges of neglecting vital British interests. 
If he was to be bitterly criticised for not having his hand 
on the bomb, he had a right to show the cause. 

Yet it was the measure of Sir Winston’s parliamentary 
failure that in the end he raised a storm for nothing ; it 
was Mr Eden who explained the Government’s case. He 
brought out the essential point that had confused the earlier 
wrangling: the American Congress’s action in passing the 
McMahon Act had everything to do with the ending of 
Anglo-American consultation on atomic matters, but 
nothing to do with the loss of Britain’s right to veto 
American use of the atom bomb on a third party.. Mr Attlee 
could justly claim that the McMahon Act, by preventing 
a free exchange of information, also prevented the “ full 
and effective collaboration” agreed at Quebec. But the 
Act did not affect the veto clause in the 1943 agreement ; 
this apparently disappeared under the “ new agreements ” 
mentioned by Mr Attlee in January, 1951—which appear 
to have been made in 1947. Now Mr Eden has offered 
to ask the other signatories to those postwar agreements— 
Canada and the United States—to agree to their publica- 
tion. After some of the conflicting statements made in 
Washington this week, clarification is clearly desirable. 

It is a pity that this row should have obscured Mr Attlee’s 
achievement in pulling his supporters away from the 
precipice of hysteria and irresponsibility over which earlier 
they had been intent on throwing themselves. The Govern- 
ment insisted on its right to decide on the timing of 
diplomatic moves ; but with this proviso, was able to accept 
Labour’s motion calling for an immediate initiative for a 
meeting of the heads of states. If the House of Commons 
on Monday recognised that the hydrogen bomb will not 
be stopped by pious platitude but only by hard negotia- 
tion, the credit belongs more to Mr Attlee than to 
anyone else. 


Politics of the Budget 


ounD though it is in economics, Mr Butler’s third Budget 
S must obviously fail to match the political success o! his 
first two. It may even be a bit of a liability and cos: the 
Government some ground in the coming local elections, 
just as did the Cripps “ no change” Budget of 1950. | ast 
April the lack of targets reduced Labour to despair but 
this year they find themselves left with one or two. Their 
main case, as deployed by Mr Gaitskell, is that the Chan- 
cellor was unable to dole out any jam this year because 
he gave away too much a year ago and to the wrong people. 
Less jam for the rich in 1953 would have left him with 
enough to do something for the aged in 1954 ; that is the 
lachrymose cry which is going to meet the Tories in the 
constituencies. O 

The Tories are prepared to put up with this provided 
that they do not have to face an election just yet, and that 
in the meantime Mr Butler takes his axe to Government 
spending. The importance of a Budget in election calcu!2- 
tions tends to be overestimated; an unpopular onc, 
certainly one that is at worst no more than disappointing, 
can be overlaid by a general sense of well-being in the 
electorate, and the end of rationing is likely to be more 
clearly in the average voter’s mind this summer than any- 
thing that Mr Butler did or did not do. 

Not that an early election seems likely at the moment. 
The Tories must change their leader before going to the 
country ; no one knows what Mr Eden might want to do 
but he might well wish to give his reshuffled team some «me 
to settle down and show its paces. Mr Butler will want (0 
wait for the reports from the Royal Commission on T2%2- 
tion, from the Phillips Committee on the aged and peor m 
the Government Actuary on the National Insurance schem¢ 
The Tories hope that he will then produce a popular Bud:¢t 
with an election following not many months later. And 
at least his present stand will save them from having \ 
defend a rise in MPs’ pay, for the Budget has made this 4 
political impossibility. 

But the Tories are oolent on Mr Butler’s 0% 
evidence, that no manipulation with the tax structure 
the social insurance schemes will help him unless he 2° 
a firm grip on Government spending. winced on 
Wednesday as Mr Gaitskell taunted them with Sir Winsi™ 
Churchill’s tirades a few years back against “ Socia'ist 
extravagance.” Mr Assheton, the leader of the back benc! 
hatchet men, gave notice that Mr Butler will be insisten''y 
prodded from behind along the path of economy. Whether 
any of the backbenchers would like the changes in pol'cy 
which alone hold out any hope of large cuts in expenditus: 
—a desertion of the farmers, for example, or a cut in soc 
insurance—is an entirely different matter. 
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The Serious Side of Mr Molotov 


HILE celebrating the fifth anniversary of the North 

Atlantic Treaty, the western governments have had 
to consider the Soviet proposal to discuss joining their 
defence system. As Mr Eden has indicated, talks about 
this preposterous idea are being held now in Paris. The 
best reply to make to Mr Molotov would be to recall the 
obligations that are laid on members of Nato, and to point 
out that it would seem a waste of time to discuss whether 
the Soviet government could accept them. The days are 
long past when western leaders could be deceived by the 
Soviet rulers’ claim to be defenders of democratic liberties. 
It is true that Mr Molotov would not hesitate to put 
his signature under commitments to defend democracy. But 
can it be imagined that the Soviet government would agree 
to all the infringements of sovereignty involved in member- 
ship of Nato—the independent assessment of each national 
economy in order to share out the burden of defence 
expenditure, the use of bases by allied air forces, joint 
manceuvres, standardised weapons and so forth? As 
General Gruenther has remarked, he would presumably 
find himself paying visits to Moscow as supreme commander 
over the Soviet army. At this point, if not before, the whole 
idea becomes one which it is almost impossible to take 
seriously, and there is little wonder that it has staggered the 
German Communists. 


* 


From the Russian point of view, however, the proposal 
makes sense of a kind. It is a logical move in the direction 
taken by Mr Molotov for some time past. The Soviet 
argument is no longer that there are two hostile camps in 
the world, but only one “ peace camp,” directed against the 
resurgence of German and, in Asia, Japanese militarism. 
Anyone who denies this statement is a “ splitter.” As the 
Soviet Note showed quite clearly, Russia proposes that Nato 
must become an anti-German coalition, and logically all the 
great powers who fought Hitler must be in it. By Marxist 
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definition, the Soviet Union can never be an aggressor— 
though, as lecturers have only recently been reminding the 
Soviet public, revolutionary wars are always justified. 

It is easy to see the endless vistas of talk that would open 
up if the western governments began to argue at a confer- 
ence table about this Soviet proposition. And that is one 
of the main objectives of Mr Molotov in putting it forward. 
He wants an unbroken series of conferences, each of which 
will prevent the European Defence Community from taking 
shape, and would enhance the prospects of the Soviet 
alternative, “Seto.” He proposed five new meetings in 
Berlin, and now a Nato conference is suggested as a sixth. 
Finally, behind Russian proposals, whether for the Geneva 
conference or any other, there lurks the intention to estab- 
lish China as one of the five great powers which must settle 
the affairs of the world. The acceptance of talks with the 
Soviet Union about Nato and “ Seto” would inevitably be 
followed by proposals to set up similar bodies in Asia, with 
China calling the tune. 


Baton in the EDC Scales 


“ ARSHALS should be nominated only posthumously,” 

a French minister is reported to have exclaimed last 
week. One understands his feelings, since France’s only 
living marshal has just presented the government with its 
biggest headache for months. The riot at the Arc de 
Triomphe was merely a foretaste. As an article on page 123 
shows, Marshal Juin’s appeal extends beyond hot-headed 
youth of the storm-trooper type to the whole of the tradi- 
tional Right, on whose support M. Laniel’s government now 
depends so greatly. 

By his haughty behaviour, however, the marshal rendered 
the government’s difficult task- somewhat easier. Nobody 
could question his right to hold unorthodox opinions on 
EDC ; but by proclaiming them without warning and then 
refusing to meet the premier, he enabled M. Laniel to pre- 
sent the issue as a defence of government prestige and thus 


- avoid the odium of dismissing the marshal simply for his 


dislike of the EDC treaty in its present form. Nato was 
bound to follow suit and reprimand the commander of its 
Central European forces, particularly as Holland, Belgium 
and Luxemburg have already ratified the treaty. 

Freed from his official commitments, Marshal Juin may 
find himself pulled into the political arena in spite of his 
assurances to the contrary. Although, as heir apparent to 
the mantle of the strong man which once lay on General de 
Gaulle’s shoulders, the marshal should be an obvious target 
for the Communists, his stand against the EDC suits their 
book very well. Are they confident that they can push 
without being led? If so, then Marshal Juin may find 
rallying to his banner the strangest of strange alliances, 
ranging from one extreme to the other. As could be 
expected, General de Gaulle has already given him his 
blessing. Indeed, at his press conference on Wednesday he 
outbid the marshal, pleading for peace in Indo-China and 
for an independent French policy of mediation between 
East and West. 

The marshal’s baton will weigh heavily in the scales in 
the struggle over EDC. The general public will be dazzled 
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by the array of military men now openly opposed to the 
present form of the treaty, the name of Juin joining those 
of de Gaulle, Weygand, Koenig and others ; and the title 
of marshal has for the French middle classes a mystique 
which it is difficult to counter with articles and paragraphs 
from the treaty. Finally, ratification is largely dependent 
on the votes of rightist Independents, who were expected to 
follow the lead of MM. Pinay, Laniel and Reynaud. Marshal 
Juin can provoke more dissension among their ranks than 
General de Gaulle ever could. Coming just after a demand 
by over half of the Socialist deputies that their party whips 
should be relaxed for the crucial vote, the marshal’s chal- 
lenge dims the hopes of an early ratification of the treaty 
by the French Assembly. 


Railwaymen at Cross Purposes 


HE railway wages dispute is like a cancer that is operated 
rr on only to break out elsewhere. Its latest manifesta- 
ion was a threat by some 70,000 engine drivers and fire- 
en to strike on April 24th, unless the Transport Com- 
mission came forward by that date with proposals for a 
new wages structure. The settlement in January, by which 
the unions got an incréase of 6 per cent instead of the 4s. 
awarded by the railway tribunal, as the price of calling off 
the Christmas strike, was subject to certain conditions. 
These were that discussions should be held on ways of 
increasing efficiency and on a new wages structure. Dead- 
lock was soon reached, because the three main participants 
were all at cross purposes. 

The Commission thought that the first step should be 
to agree the minimum wage on which the new structure 
should be built. The National Union of Railwaymen, 
which includes in its membership most of the lower-paid 
workers, agreed, but was anxious to raise that minimum 
from the present 124s. 6d. to 135s. At the present differ- 
entials this would give engine drivers a maximum rate of 
£9 15s. But that did not satisfy the Associated Society 
of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen, who want a maxi- 
mum of {10 5s. The commission was waiting for the 
unions to agree on the minimum rate before it made its 
own proposals. But the drivers and firemen forced its 
hand by threatening to strike, and on Wednesday Sir Brian 
Robertson, chairman of the commission, put before the 
unions proposals which they have now gone away to con- 
sider. If it is prepared to strike merely to force pro- 
posals ASLEF may not be very ready to compromise—and 
it does not need the support of the NUR to make its strike 
effective. 

Meanwhile, the railway shopmen have been granted wage 
increases of 8s. 6d. for skilled men, 7s. 6d. for the semi- 
skilled and 6s. 6d. for the unskilled, in line with the settle- 
ment reached last week in the twelve-month dispute over 
wages in the engineering and shipbuilding industries. The 
employers, who had first said they could not afford a single 
penny, and then, after the courts of inquiry had reported, 
that they could not improve on an offer of 5 per cent, finally 
settled for about 6 per cent. The lesson for all unions will 
be never to take no for an answer, no matter how categori- 


cally it is given or how well it is supported by economic 
arguments. 
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Scrutinising Statistics 


T this time of the year there is a sudden abundance 
A of figures in a series of statistical White Papers. 
Ungrateful though it may seem, two questions need to be 
asked about these statistics. Are they the most useful of 
their kind and are they accurate ? These matters are taken 
up by Mr C. F. Carter and Mr A. D, Roy ina timely 
study of official statistics recently made under the direction 
of-a committee of leading statisticians.* They find some 
need for a pruning knife and some fields which are not 
adequately covered, but their main plea is for fuller explana- 
tion of how figures are derived and some better means than 
at present of judging their quality. 

The horrid truth is that some of the figures which are 
commonly accepted as gospel truth are little more than 
guesses. But while the authors throw cold water with one 
hand, they extend encouragement with the other, for they 
hasten to add that British statistics are among the best in 
the world and rough estimates are preferable to none at 
all. This, however, is true only if it is clear which are 
largely guesswork. And it should be possible, as the 
authors point out, to grade the statistics or at least to 
pinpoint the less reputable ones. 

The statistician, however, is always faced with the 
unhappy dilemma of striking a balance between timing 
and accuracy. A fairly good estimate in time is better than 
a count down to the last digit which comes too late. One 
recommendation made in this book deserving particular 
attention is that more use should be made of sample surveys, 
a technique in which Britain lags far behind the United 
States. 

Mr Carter and Mr Roy find much to praise in the 
otganisation of British statistical services. But they suggest 
that a central advisory committee, under the wing of the 
Central Statistical Office, should be set up to bring the 
statistics under regular review. Since so many departments 
are involved, this proposal has much to recommend it. One 
of the functions of such a committee should be to co-ordi- 
nate those statistics still issued separately from Northern 
Ireland, Scotland, and England and Wales—in particular 
the accounts of the national health service and certain of the 
population and education figures. There are still too many 
tantalising discrepancies. 


Mr Markezinis Goes 


Fun. and creditors of Greece will regret the resigna- 
tion of Mr Markezinis from the cabinet of Marshal 
Papagos. He was the bright young man of a rather blimpish 
cabinet and looked like getting done some of the things that 
predecessors had merely talked about. His heart was set, 
for example, on floating successfully next June an internal 
loan that should bring funds back to Greece and show the 


*“ British Economic Statistics.” By C. F. Carter and A. D. 
Roy. - National Institute of Economic and Social Research— 
zane and Social Studies XIV. Cambridge University Press. 
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world that even Greeks could be persuaded to save ; and he 
was one of the few public men in Athens who would insist 
that Greece could be made.a prosperous country. It seems 
probable that -his retirement was caused by an excess of 
ambition. He may have wanted more authority than his 
small political following justified. He was not popular in 
the country, took no pains to win favour in Parliament, and 
believed at heart in government from the back room. Some 
foreign advisers in Greece might not disagree. 

The opponents of Mr Markezinis will not expect him to 
fade into obscurity in the way that Mr Venizelos appears to 
contemplate. He is a subtle tactician who enjoys studying 
in his leisure the politics of Machiavelli’s Italy. He can 
hardly turn to the left because all his friends and followers 
are of the right. Moreover, the hold of ‘the Rally on the 
country is likely to increase rather than diminish so long as 
Marshal Papagos is at the head of affairs. It is not impossible 
that the typical soldier statesman and the typical intellectual 
politician should later make peace with one another. Mean- 
while, it remains to be seen what will be the effect of this 
quite unexpected resignation in the capitals where Mr 
Markezinis had personally succeeded in getting promises of 
credit. In Germany especially the prospects are less easy 
than he had made them out to be. It is to be hoped that 
the government will press on with patient and practical 
measures for developing the production of food and 
minerals ; otherwise public opinion will become more 
critical and the government will respond by taking a more 
authoritarian tone, 


Congress Waltzes 


T is apparently not proving an easy task to export the 
Soviet “ new look” to the satellites. At first the political 

and economic changes brought about. by Stalin’s successors 
spread only in haphazard fashion across the frontier. It was 
then decided to establish a uniform pattern for the Soviet 
bloc in Europe. The task of defining and proclaiming this 
new pattern was assigned to special Communist party con- 
gresses in all the satellite states, to be held in the early 
months of this year. The staging of these assizes, however, 
did not always work to schedule. The Bulgarian congress 
was held on time, and the East German one is just ending 
its proceedings ; but the Polish party congress took place 
only after a delay of two months, the Hungarian meeting has 
also been postponed by a month, and there is no sign of a 
Rumanian congress, although it was scheduled for March. 
It is difficult to impose a line when the Kremlin itself 
is not agreed on its shape ; this is probably the chief cause 
of the uncertainty and delays. Struggles in Moscow must 
awaken echoes in the satellites, and local factions are 
probably often emboldened by the hope of support from 
one of the warring groups at the centre: Moscow clearly 
attaches great importance to all these congresses, to which 
top Soviet leaders are sent as fraternal delegates.. But is 
their brief clear ? In some cases the presence of a permanent 
and senior watchman is evidently judged indispensable ; 
thus Mikhailov, a member of the Soviet presidium, has 
recently been sent as ambassador to Warsaw. But can he 
be certain that his group will keep the upper hand in 
Moscow during his absence ? The difficulties of imposing 
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the “new look” on the satellites are yet another symptom 
of the unfinished struggle in the Kremlin. 


Men with Muck-Rakes 


courT in Lausanne has convicted a Swiss classical 

scholar, Professor André Bonnard, of engaging. in 
political intelligence activity prejudicial to a Swiss organisa- 
tion on behalf of a foreign organisation. A fifteen-day 
sentence was pronounced, but suspended. The charge was 
that M. Bonnard, at the bidding of Professor Joliot-Curie, 
had collected all the material he could find that was deroga- 
tory, or could be made to seem derogatory, to the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross. The facts and fictions 
thus garnered were transmitted to the “ World Peace 
Council,” and duly publicised, expanded, embroidered, and 
endlessly repeated, by the Communist press and radio of 
the world. This highly organised hurling of synthetic mud 
at a body whose humane objectivity is so well known was 
suddenly and swiftly done as soon as it was suggested that 
the Red Cross should investigate the “ germ warfare ” stories 
in Korea. The episode is instructive ; the Swiss courts 
have shed revealing light both on the methods used on these 
occasions and on the extent to which widely respected 
persons are induced to take part in the muck-raking. 

But it was a peculiarly Swiss episode. There was no 
question of espionage in the usual sense. Professor Bonnard’s 
activities, if carried on in another democratic country, might 
have provoked a civil suit but would hardly have brought 
him to a criminal court. Only the strict laws that Switzer- 
land has framed to avert the least tarnishing of its neutrality 
sufficed to convict the professor. It is an interesting thought 
that actions so helpful to subversive propagandists, which 
in a rigorously neutral country prove to carry legal penalties 
(and which would, of course, involve the most severe punish- 
ment in a Communist state), would go unpunished elsewhere 
in the western world. The maintenance of democratic 
principles requires that they should not be penalised in time 
of peace. The true remedy lies in the effective use of all 
legitimate means to refute the propaganda itself. 


Caring for the Commonwealth 


HE tone of last Friday’s debate on Commonwealth 
Tt aden in the House of Commons contrasted sharply 
with its many deplorable efforts on colonial affairs last 
autumn. Discussion was constructive, and centred on two 
main points. First, have administrative arrangements in 
Whitehall kept in step with the great changes that have 
been made in the structure of the Commonwealth in the 
last few years—in particular, with the advance towards 
self-government made by so many colonies ? Secondly, is 
enough being done to insure that a career in the overseas 
colonial service continues to attract first-rate men ? 

All possible permutations on the theme of redefining the 
functions of the offices of state were suggested, but each 
seemed, to other speakers, to raise as many difficulties as it 
solved. Mr Alport, who introduced the debate, wanted to 
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see the administration of all economic services in the 
colonies brought into the purview of the Commonwealth 
Relations Office, with a rump Colonial Office left to deal 
with the political problems of the dependent empire. Others 
suggested the setting up of a special Africa Office (on the 
analogy of the old India Office). Mr Hopkinson, in winding 
up the debate for the Government, was right to shoot these 
proposals down. The functional division of labour between 
offices is now probably as efficient—and tactful—as can be 
expected. Mr Griffiths, for the Opposition, also. recognised 
the danger that a Minister specifically charged with the 
affairs of one group of colonies might appear to be junior to 
a Minister in charge of another group ; it would be a pity, 
however, if this were to obscure the fact that the present 
burden on the Colonial Secretary is far too heavy. 

On conditions of service for colonial officers, Mr Hopkin- 
son was more pliant. The idea of a single intra~-common- 
wealth service, composed interchangeably of citizens from 
the member states, may not at present be attainable. 
But there is undoubtedly still some anxiety about their 
future among officers in colonies (like the Gold Coast) 
that are on the verge of independence. Although the 
Colonial Service is technically unified, the members remain 
servants of the colonies in which they work, with widely 
disparate terms of pay and allowances. Reorganisation so 
late in the day will be a hard task. But the Government 
has agreed that a review is urgently called for. It should 
concern itself with the technical experts recruited since the 
war no less than with the administrative staff. It might 


well also ask whether the cost of officers recruited in Britain. 


and appointed, in the first place, by London should not fall 
on the British Exchequer. That could hardly be done 
directly, since the colonies would think they had no control 
over their officials if they did not pay their salaries ; but it 
might be done by a system of grants in reimbursement. 


Gaol for Jagan 


TT? renewed pantomime of arrests and demonstrations 
in Georgetown, which has been filling the newspaper 
headlines this week, should be taken seriously. Dr Jagan, 
the deposed People’s Progressive party leader, has himself 
been arrested twice ; he is now awaiting trial, beside twenty 
of his comrades, for various contraventions of the emergency 


regulations. .The PPP leaders have been temporarily 
excluded from the political life of the colony ; they cannot 
hold meetings and some have been confined within the 
boundaries of Georgetown. But they can hardly be 
expected to avoid petty infringements of these regulations. 
Mild prison sentences will bring them only publicity and 
polish up their tarnished glamour. 

The dangers ahead are twofold. The lesser risk is that 
these alarms and excursions will touch off a passive 
resistance campaign on the Indian model. The greater— 
and longer term-—fear is. that the authorities will have to 
abandon their hopes of building up a sufficiently strong 
anti-Communist front among the local politicians to beat 
any challenge from the PPP when the emergency ends and 
the new constitution is brought into being. The com- 
mission of inquiry which visited Guiana is now mulling 
over this constitution in London, 
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It is impossible to produce a foolproof constitution if the 
local population obstinately refuses to play the game. Before 
making a decision the Government will probably wait to see 
how its way of tackling the British Honduras crisis works. 
Mr Lyttelton has now announced that he will allow the 
elections there to take place as planned, on April 28th, 
despite the findings of Sir Reginald Sharpe’s one-man 
mission of inquiry ; this found conclusive evidence that 
the leading party—the People’s. United Party—has received 
money and other help from Guatemala. An_ official- 
dominated executive council is, however, to be retained as 
an insurance. It will, if need be, be able to ride roughshod 
over the views of the elected members of the legislative 
council. This may also prove the best way out of a bad 
hole in Guiana. — 


~~ 


' Decay in the Museum 


HE fourth report of the Standing Commission on 
Museums and Galleries is the gloomiest that it has 
produced in its twenty-three years of existence. A good 
deal of progress was made after the war in getting the 
museums and galleries back into working order, but they 
have since been the victims of economy. In 19§2 the 
Conservative Government cut their incomes by some 
£30,000, and building has perforce been restricted, whereas 
the collections are by their very nature expanding all the 
time. 
The main cause for concern is the British Museum. 
Part of its collections must be stored for lack of space, and 
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'PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 
DEVELOPMENT 


New Yorx—A plan to help to develop 
the pulp and paper industry in Central oe 








South America, Africa, and Asia with British 
|and American money and skill has been 
announced here. 

Lyddon and Company, Limited, wood pulp 
importers operating in Britain and the United 
States, and their American affiliates through 
common ownership, Parsons and Whittemore, 
said they were launching a programme to set 
up complete pulp and paper mills in those 
territories. 

Mr. Karl Landegger, president of Parsons 
and Whittemore, said the companies’ joint 
organization would develop projects based on 
pulping of short-fibred material found in 
many of the areas as wel! as offering equip- 
ment using standard grades of wood pulp. 

He added that the organization would con- | 
duct preliminary surveys, deliver equipment 
that could not be produced locally, and supply 
technicians until local workers could take 
over. It would also assist local groups in 
obtaining raw materials and chemicals and 

| selling the output.—Comtelburo. 





























| Sons, Ltd 


World Program Based on Point 4 | 227208 & Wnttemore will con- 
. z ° . ‘Mr. Landegger; 
‘ Developed to Build Paper Mills ‘omake® pretminary survey and 


| prepare an appraisal report. 
€ Engineer the complete project. 
@ Produce and deliver all the pulp 
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Parsons & Whittemore Reveals It Would Be ‘and paper machinery and other 
- ‘necessary equipmient that cannot 
Active in South and Central America be produced in the country where 
‘ : the mill is to be built. 
as Well as Africa and Asia | @Supply the necessary trained 
personnel to assure proper opera- 
-_-—_— jtion of the project until loca) 







}workers can take over. 

‘A plan to engineer, develop and} producer of pulp and paper, calling @Assist the local group in ob- 
build complete pulp and paper mili|/ for cooperation between the two taining financing over a period of 
projects--in Point Four style—in|concerns in the development of years. 

/pulp and paper mills outside the; @Assist the local group in ob- 
various area of the world was &n-! United States. Under this agree- taining the necessary raw mate- 
nounced yesterday by Parsons & iment St. Regis would. consider ‘rials and chemicals to operate the 
Whittemore, Inc., of this city, sup-| undertaking management con-| mill after it is built, as well as 
plier of pulp, paper and machinery tracts in mills to be developed by sell the output through Parsons 












for the industry. 'Parsons & Whittemore, thus assur- & Whittemore’s own offices in 
In making the announcement|ing capacity operation of a salable fourteen countries 
Karl F. Landegger, president, said) product. The. various companies with 






that the concern, which observes! Parsons & Whittemore, Inc.,’ which the concern is affiliated are 
its centennial this year, would be| which is_ affiliated through com-|the major suppliers of machinery 
active in South and Central Amer mon ownership with Lyddon &/for the pulp and paper factories 
ica, Africa an@ Asia to develop |Co., Ltd. London, is supported in) projected by it. Their engineering 
projects based on pulping of short-|this field by The Black-Clawson staffs will be available for these 
fibered material found in many of Company, Hamilton, Ohio, paper- | projects in order to deliver a go- 
these countries, in addition to of-|machinery manufacturer, and its ing plant tothe clients. _ 
fering equipment utilizing standard ‘divisions — Dilts Machine Works! The Parsons & Whittemore- 
grades of woodpulp. ; Fulton, N. ¥., and Shartle Brothers|Lyddon organization also main- 
The company will contract to| Machine Company, Middletown, tains the Pulp and Paper Research 
build a complete mill with any/Ohio. and their subsidiary, the Company, Ltd., mm London. ‘ 
specified daily production and|B-C International, Ltd, London. | Parsons & ae - = 
quality and will assist local groups; In Great Britain the organization contract for a mall in Brazil to 
in technical and management mat-|is associated with Millapaugh, Ltd.|/manufacture bleached sulphita 
ters as well as financing. Sheffield, pioneer in the suction from eucalyptus trees. Also me 
& Whittemore recently| press and vacuum pick-up in the completed is a pulp and paper my 
concluded an agreement with the|paper industry, and its Canadian|in Costa Rica using abaca Ober as 
St. Regis Paper Company. a major | subsidiary William Kennedy &/araw matenal 
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A WORLD-WIDE ORGANIZATIONS 








cheap 
night 
tourist 
fares 


in Europe’s finest air fleet 


This summer BEA introduces more 
cheap tourist services. The only 
difference between them and normal 
BEA tourist services is that you travel 
by night. Nothing else is changed. 
You fly in the same aircraft : 
the famous ELIZABETHANS and 
VISCOUNTS. You enjoy the same 
comfort, the same good service. 
But, because you fly at off-peak 
hours, your air travel costs you less, 


* Return fares from London 
BRUSSELS {11 
AMSTERDAM {11.11.0 
GENEVA {21 
HAMBURG {20 
ZURICH £22.10.0 
PALMA £34 
MALTA {42 
MILAN £27.10.0 
PARIS {11 
ROME £35 
BASLE {21 
NICE £26.10.0 
* Fares quoted are airport to airport. 
Enquiries to your Travel Agent 
14/20 Regent Sts 


ion, S.W.1. 
Tel: GERrard 9833. 


BRITISH 


EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 
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HOW SHELL 
WITH I-C-A IMPROVES 
YOUR MOTORING 


I Look under the lid. This is the head of a new engine 
in first-class condition, well-kept and carefully driven. 
But you can see the deposits that have already formed in 
the combustion chambers. These deposits glow under 
certain conditions, and only one glowing spot is needed 
to fire the petrol-air mixture in the cylinder too soon. 
This is the commonest form of pre-ignition — the one 
Shell with I-C-A eliminates. 


2 Sweeter running and full CORRECT IGNITION 


smooth power have already 

been revealed in millions of 
cars by I-C-A (Ignition 

Control Additive). This is 
because of I-C-A’s fireproof- = 
ing effect on the deposits, 

The diagrams show how 
important this is, The 


(ES 

lin the left bel eS a ae 

cylinder on the left belongs [Ab Z 
O) = 


J 


is 


to an engine running on «. > 
ordinary petrol. A glewing MN ao = 
spot of deposit has fired the So . = 
mixture too ony: the engine SSS Se 
is running roughly, wasting fuel, losing power, and 

sibly being damaged. In the cylinder on the right 
I-C-A has conditioned the deposits and firing takes place 
in the proper manner. The engine is now able to run as 
smoothly and powerfully as the maker intended. 


3 The plug may fail when these 
same deposits form on the insulator, 
for they fuse and form an electrical 
conductor which short-circuits the 
plug. This picture shows how the 
electrical charge is short-circuited 
uselessly back to earth. I-C-A 
prevents this sort of misfiring com- 
pletely : it raises the electrical resistance 
of deposits and so prevents short- 
circuiting of the current. The plug 
again delivers a reliable, hot spark. 


TRY THE 
TWO-TANKFUL TEST 


During your second tankful of Shell 
with I-C-A — (the second one, 
because I1-C-A must have time to 
work on the deposits already in your 
engine) — you will get definitely 
smoother, sweeter running. 


IT’S A REVELATION 
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cannot be properly maintained for lack of staff. The same 
shortage of staff is also seriously affecting the usefulness 
of the great library. There are not enough officials with 
linguistic qualifications to consider new acquisitions ; no 
member of thé staff can be spared to read booksellers’ 
catalogues of old books ; work on the catalogue is badly 
delayed and the subject. index is five years out of date, 
while the catalogue of manuscripts is twenty-eight years in 
arrears. At the Colindale branch, where the newspapers 
are stored, thousands of volumes of newspapers remain 
unsorted. 

That the British Museum should suffer so dispropor- 
tionately is nothing less than tragic because of its unique 
value to scholarship. A work of art which is allowed to slip 
through an art gallery’s fingers is not lost to humanity, but 
books and manuscripts that are uncatalogued and unavail- 
able are useless ; antiquities that are not properly looked 
after may deteriorate beyond repair. Some rearrangement 
of the limited sums spent on museums and galleries seems 
to be called for. And could anything be saved by better 
methods of organisation ? The erudition that is required 
to direct these institutions does not always go with great 
administrative ability. Although the Treasury’s Organisa- 
tion and Management division has in recent years visited 
all the main institutions, it is difficult to believe that they 
are always run on the most economical lines. 


Sweden and Britain 


| hundred years ago tomorrow, a treaty of friend- 
ship and commerce was concluded between Lord 
Protector Cromwell and Queen Christina of Sweden. It 
might easily be argued that this showed remarkable vision 
on both sides; for today Sweden is Britain’s foremost 
trading partner in Europe, and, apart from brief inter- 
ruptions, Britain has been Sweden’s best customer for over 
two hundred years. Im fact, as the celebrants this week 
have very honestly pointed out, it was not quite as simple 
as that in 1654. Cromwell was set on the formation of 
a Protestant front ; Sweden was a most desirable ally, being 
near the peak of its expansionist period, and dominating 
the southern and eastern shores of the Baltic almost as 
effectively as Russia does today ; and, more immediately, 
if less ideologically, a solid ground for alliance between 
England and Sweden existed in their respective quarrels 
with the Dutch and the Danes, who had already made a 
compact to close the Baltic. But those who negotiated the 
Anglo-Swedish treaty were disappointed in its first results, 
and they would have been vastly surprised to learn that 
three centuries later it would be legally adjudged to be 
still in force, and, among surviving English treaties, second 
in antiquity only to that concluded with Portugal in 1386.. 
Very gracefully, the Swedes have used the tercentenary 
to recall the contributions that Britain has made to the 
development of their commerce and industry—as customer, 
technical collaborator, financier and supplier. But since 
1952 Germany has replaced ‘Britain as their biggest 
supplier ; last year Sweden imported Kr. 1,488 million 
worth of Soman goods against Kr. 1,336 million of 
British. This is no more a reversion to the prewar 
position ; but there seems to be evidence that some pur- 
chases that the Swedes would be glad to make from Britain 
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are frustrated by lack of interest on this side of the North 
Sea, and the memories awakened this week may serve a 
very practical purpose if they lead British firms to look a 
little more closely at an old and friendly market. 


WHO and the Wolf 


Ee World Health Organisation, which is six years old 
this week, is a healthy child with more solid achieve- 
ments to its credit than some of its fellow United Nations 
agencies. With an annual budget of $84 million, it was 
never intended to become a world health service. It has 
been mainly concerned with helping its 84 member 
countries to help themselves, by providing them with expert 
advisers, publicising the latest medical research and 
methods, and arranging training courses and conferences. 
It has become best known, however, for its part in the mass 
campaigns against tuberculosis, malaria and other diseases 
which have been carried ont since the war, first in Europe 
and later in Asia, Latin America and Africa. 

Learning through “activity methods ” is popular these 
days, but there have recently been signs that the young 
organisation’s enthusiasm for field activity—or “ operation- 
alism” in current jargon—is getting a little out of propor- 
tion. In its latest annual report, the Director-General, Dr 
Candau, said that WHO faced an “extremely serious and 
prolonged” financial crisis in 1953 vecause of a “ substantial 
reduction ” in technical assistance funds. He repeated this 
complaint at a meeting in London on Wednesday. 

It is at first a little difficult to see on what grounds he 
cries “ wolf” so urgently. He refers to his agency’s original 
plans for spending $9} million on technical assistance last 
year ; but it knew as early as February that its allocation 
would be only $5 million. It is true that, as a result of 
the slow rate at which contributions came in, it actually 
received some ++ 6 million ; but it was hse = the UN 
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Children’s Fund, and there is a special reserve fund set up 
to meet just such emergencies. 

Enlightenment comes, however, with his appeal to the 
World Health Assembly—which is due to meet in May—to 
provide a budget large enough to make the organisation 
independent of the uncertainties of the UN technical assist- 
ance programme. Most of the other specialised agencies 
are believed to be thinking along the same lines ; apart from 
the stability and continuity which such a move would bring, 
it would enable the financial burden to be distributed more 
fairly instead of being carried almost entirely by a handful 
of donor countries. But it is unlikely that the less developed 
countries, which are in a majority, will support a change ; 
under the present system they get more and pay less. 


Cheaper Clothes for Russians 


PRINGTIME price cuts have become a routine feature of 

Soviet economic life, and last week’s reduction was the 
seventh in succession since the devaluation of the rouble 
in 1947. It is through price reductions rather than through 
an increase in nominal wages that the Kremlin passes on 
to the consumers a slice of the growing national income. 
Last year Stalin’s successors presented the Soviet public 
with a particularly glittering gift ; prices of most foodstuffs 
and products of light industry were slashed, and thanks to 
this cut the consumers were expected to “save” 53,000 
million roubles in a full year. This time the reward is more 
modest and the annual “saving” is estimated at about 
20,000 million roubles—though obviously each year the 
cut is applied to a lower price level. 

Soviet price reductions do not spring directly from 
changes in the costs of production, but are the result of 
conscious governmental policy. The planners can reduce 
the turnover or sales tax falling on a given commodity and 
thus cut its final price. Theoretically, in their monopolistic 
position, they could reduce the price of a commodity and 
still leave its supply unchanged. The result, however, 
would be shortages, queues, and a black market. In practice 
the turnover tax is used to balance supply and demand, and 
springtime price reductions are a fair guide to the goods the 
government expects to provide in greater quantity in a 
given year. 

The government clearly does not expect to reap this year 
the full benefits of its new agricultural policy. Last year’s 
bounty was probably obtained by running down stocks. 
This year there is to be no cut in the price of meat, dairy 
products and vegetables. Among staple foodstuffs, only 
bread, tea and salt are to be cheaper. 

The switch to higher production in light engineering 
must also take time. Thus the prices of sewing machines 
and vacuum cleaners are to be somewhat lower (though 
these goods are still scarce), but those of bicycles, motor- 
cycles, and wireless sets remain unchanged. The chief 
reductions affect footwear and clothing. Here the govern- 
ment now has apparently something to offer, and, on top of 
last year’s big reductions, prices of most textiles have now 
been cut by amounts varying from 7 to 20 per cent. 
The new regime seems to pay a particular attention to 
housewives, and women will benefit more than men from 
the new prices of clothing. 
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It is impossible to draw firm conclusions from the price 
lists available because of the scarcity of data on wages. From 
the evidence available it would seem that prices have not 
yet completely returned to the prewar level, but on the 
whole wages have risen more than prices. Thus the average 
Russian is now probably better off than before the war and 
is reaching the standard promised him for 1942. This is a 
real gain, after the poverty of war and the immediate post- 
war period, but as Malenkov himself has emphasised, it is 
small compared with Russia’s industrial capacity. Malenkov 
has promised to raise the standard of life substantially 
“ within the next two or three years.” After last year’s big 
cut and this year’s more modest reduction, the Soviet public 
will wait till next spring and that of 1956 to see whether 
the new regime will really keep its pledge. 


The Right to Mislead 


HE minority report—effectively the Trades Union Con- 
gress report—of the Gedge Committee on no-par- 
value shares has raised an important point of principle. 
It was a remarkable document, remarkable less for what it 
contained than for what it did not contain, As was explained 
in The Economist last week, the majority of the committee 
after lengthy debate of legal and accounting aspects of the 
proposal to allow companies to issue shares of no par value, 
came down in favour of it. The TUC representative 
objected but not primarily on grounds of technicalities ; 
his minority report boiled down to a simple claim that 
whatever the rank-and-file worker dislikes, or is said to 
dislike, about company policy shall be regarded as imper- 
missible. The dislike need not be rationally based ; its 
grounds need not be explained ; indeed, no evidence need 
even be shown for its existence. In this instance the dislike 
imputed to the rank and file should more realistically be 
ascribed exclusively to their politically minded leaders. 

The trouble with the no-par-value share, from their point 
of view, is that it deprives them of an easy means of mis- 
leading the muddleheaded: The nominal value at which 
the shares of a seedling company were issued is apt to be 
only a small fraction of their market value when, by way 
of successful enterprise and steady reinvestment of profits, 
the seedling has become a sturdy tree. After all, how essen- 
tially immoral is the annual harvesting of five pounds’ worth 
of apples from a tree which, ten or fifteen years ago, was 
purchased for a mere five shillings ? Inability to point to 
those five shillings and to draw the appropriate conclusions 
about the greed of orchard owners and the proper wages 
of gardeners would be a painful loss to the Socialist 
armoury. 

The particular question of the no-par-value share is a 
technical one, about which the general public is not likely to 
get very excited. But the TUC’s attitude, so clearly con- 
fessed, is of much wider application: The trade unions 
claim nowadays to be almost a separate estate of the realm, 
with at least the right of veto over a very wide range of 
public affairs. Rarely is a commission appointed without 
their having a direct representative. But apparently they 
still think of themselves mainly as the delegates of a narrow 


interest in a class war. Had not better choose which 
they wish to be ? pe! 
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Letters to the Editor 


The Dollar Rate 


Str—May I reply somewhat belatedly to 
your correspondent S.G. and his letter 
of February 24, 1854, on the New York 
mode of quoting sterling? (The 
Economist, March 13th). It really starts 
a little earlier with Henry VIII's 
debasement of the immemoria! English 
silver standard and Elizabeth I’s reform. 
By her mint indenture of 1601 silver 
was valued at §s. 2d. am ounce in 
sterling amd as this value was re- 
affirmed through Locke in 1695, it 
was binding on Newton when he 
rated gold in sterling in 1717. In the 
course of rating the guinea he determined 
the value of the Spanish silver dollar at 
4s. 4d. sterling and as the United States 
idopted the Spanish silver dollar of 
average weight as their own standard in 
1785 this value, then taken at 4s. 6d., 
is through Elizabeth’s indenture the basis 
of your correspondent’s nominal par of 
exchange of $4.44, also decreed by the 
US tariff collection act of 1789. But 
when the Thirteen Colonies were depen- 
dencies of Great Britain and had their 
own fluctuating £ s. d. currencies they 
naturally quoted sterling by fluctuating 
premiums and assisted, or hindered, by 
bimetallic variations, merchants carried 

the habit into the nineteenth century. 
Attempts in 1832 and 1839 to quote 
in modern form were unsuccessful. It 
was not until 1874 that it was estab- 
lished and your correspondent’s troubles 
would then have been over. Along with 
the demonetisation of the silver dollar 
“the crime of 1873”) it was part of the 
greenback reforms. More specifically, as 
sterling was quoted at a premium, a US 
government bond at par in New York 
was quoted as if at a discount in London 
where US quotations were further com- 
plicated by a Stock Exchange dollar of 
account taken at 4s.) and US public credit 
suffered. Also at the rate binding for 
duty purposes (at $4.84 from 1842) the 
tariff level was too low. So by an “ Act 
(0 Establish the Customs House Value of 
the Sovereign or Pound Sterling of Great 
Britain and to Fix the Par of Exchange,” 
Congress fixed the rate as $4.8665, 
derived from the bimetallic ratio of 1834, 
and decreed that from January 1, 1874, 
all contracts based on the assumed par of 
fifty-four pence to the dollar “shall be 
null and void.” Public credit was 
restored and the tariff raised. Clear 
of its discount the dollar, after ninety 
years, looked the pound squarely in the 
‘ace. But the Southern Dominions 
remained steadfast to the old premium 
method until our own time, Australian 
bankers adopting the modern mode of 
juotation only in 1930.—Yours faithfully, 
.  » HL A. SHANNON 


Washirigton, March 19, 1954 





Farming in Transition 


Sir—Part of your case against con- 
tinuing present levels of guaranteed 
farm prices rested on the assertion that 
British prices are above world prices. 
Of course, if the cost of home-grown 
food is greater than its cost on the world 
market, then it is uneconomic to pre- 
serve or expand a high level of high cost 
domestic agricultural production, How- 
ever, before this argument can be used 
it must be shown that home prices are 
really higher, and this is very difficult 
so long as the value of the pound is 
protected by exchange controls. So long 
as these controls exist there is a real 
sense in which the pound is over-valued. 
Consequently, it is not permissible to 
translate international prices directly 
into pounds at the present rate of 
exchange. It may very well be the case 
that at a valuation of the pound which 
would permit free international trans- 
actions and a solvent balance of pay- 
ments. British agricultural prices are not 
higher than world prices. The present, 
apparent low sterling cost of imported 
food rests to some undetermined extent 
upon the fact that the value of the pound 
is maintained because Britain does not 
attempt to import more food. Greater 
imports of more “cheap food” might 
put such pressure on sterling exchange 
that in the end all imports would be 
dearer. 

The same point may be put another 
way. Perhaps one of the costs to be 
paid in order to reap the advantages of 
a pound valued at $2.80 is the mainten- 
ance of a high level of domestic agricul- 
tural production, which in turn requires 
a domestic price or cost apparently 
above the world level.—Yours faithfully, 
Yale University Water C. NEALE 


Equal Pay 


Smr—It is felt by a very large number of 
persons that justice should be done, and 
equal pay for equal work granted. The 
only argument raised against it is that 
many men are married, and so have more 
responsibilities. 

There is another injustice, to which 
attention is seldom drawn, namely that 
many married couples have to pay more 
income tax than they would, if they were 
unmarried, or than two men or two 
women, or a brother and sister living in 
the same house would have to pay. 


Surely Mr Butler has a splendid 
opportunity of removing both these 
injustices at the same time. If he con- 
tinued the joint assessment of a married 
couple’s income but allowed them double 
the allowances all the way up the scale, 


including starting sur-tax at double the 
figure for a single person, he could grant 
equal pay at once. This would invelve 
re-casting the income tax allowances and 
reduced rate relief to provide the neces- 
sary income. It would give much needed 
relief to young married couples, and 
would ensure that single men and women 
were treated alike. 


He might well give some additional 
reduced rate relief for children, and so 
further help the families that most 
need it. 


Is it too much to ask that you should 
bring your influence to bear to achieve 
this result ?—Yours faithfully, 

F. D. CAMPBELL ALLEN 
Harrow 


Apartheid in the 
Universities 


Str—While it is true that some of the 
criticism of South Africa comes from 
ignorant outsiders, I cannot help feeling 
that Mr D. W. R. Hertzog’s letter from 
Stellenbosch will not really enlighten the 
ignorant outsider about conditions in the 
Universities of the Witwatersrand and 
Cape Town, where contact between 
students of different races is not regarded 
as abnormal. 


To depart from outside theorising, 
there is no evidence whatever that the 
mingling of students in our open Univer- 
sity of Cape Town is leading to blood- 
shed or lynchings. In fact, so far is this 
from being the -direction in which our 
policy of the open door is leading, that a 
main criticism of the behaviour of our 
White students at present is that their 
votes have elected two Africans to the 
Students’ Representative Council. 


I cannot say whether these are wise 
choices on the part of our students or 
not. In a university of 4,000 students 
there are many whom one does not know. 
I do, however, know one of the two 
Africans (who is no candidate for lynch- 
ing) quite well, as he is one of my own 
students. I am quite willing to affirm 
(not as an ignorant outsider) that his pre- 
sence at the University is unlikely to lead 
to friction and bloodshed. In fact, his 
presence illustrates very well one of the 
major benefits which experience over 
many years (in my case 24 years) has 
persuaded us at the University of Cape 
Town is likely to flow from our open- 
door policy. He is a good missionary for 
more tolerance towards European foibles 
among his fellow Africans. 

The policy of the open Universities in 
South Africa is not one forced upon us 
by outsiders who have nothing to lose. 
It is cherished by us, who have every- 
thing to lose, on the basis of experience. 
It is saddening that so little understand-. 
ing of our position should be shown by 
someone from our sister University town 
only thirty miles away, who appeals to: 
broad generalisations. instead of to the 
real facts of the situation as known to us 
far from ignorant insiders at Cape Town. 
—Yours faithfully, H. M. Ropertson 
University of Cape Town. 





Books & Publications 


Mill the Genius 


THE LIFE OF JOHN STUART MILL. 
By Michael St. John Packe. 
Secker and Warburg. 583 pages. 42s. 


OHN STUART MILL was without 

doubt one of the greatest personalities 
and thinkers of the nineteenth century. 
The many-sidedness of his gifts and 
achievements is somewhat breath-taking. 
Schooled in the classics and mathe- 
matics, he achieved a mastery of 
philosophy, politics, and economics 
which would have made him the ideal 
product of the new Oxford school of 
PPE. His treatises on logic and political 
economy gained in his own time an 
authoritative status ; today he is better 
known for his later writings on liberty, 
female emancipation, and other cele- 
brated political themes. But his scholar- 
ship was combined with a busy life in 
politics, journalism, and administration. 
He was the moving spirit in the 
creation of the London and Westminster 
Review, the mid-century exponent of 
Mill’s own softened brand of radicalism. 
He was active in many political causes, 
and late in life became member of 
Parliament for Westminster. His 
income, however, was won in the service 
of the East India Company, where he 
eventually became Chief Examiner—an 
office which carried virtually the 
responsibility of a Secretary of State. 


The biographer who would make such 
a genius both human and credible faces 
a heavy task. Moreover he must work 
under the shadow of Mill’s own famous 
life of himself, that excellent guide to an 
intellectual climate but inadequate key 
to the man. These circumstances 
perhaps explain why Mr Packe’s is the 
first biography of Mill that can reason- 
ably be termed “definitive.” It .is a 
long book, but no longer than the subject 
requires. Its excellence lies in the very 
nice balance that is struck between the 
personal life of Mill, his career, and his 
thought. Moreover, in the result Mill 
the man comes strikingly to life. He 
was earnest and high-minded, but not 
without humour; his passions were 
intellectual rather than emotional, but he 
was sensitive and sociable; he was 
extremely generous with his time and 
knowledge and (except as regards 
comment about his relationship with 
Mrs Taylor) very tolerant. He made 
several close friendships. He was fond 
of travel, and he made numerous tours 
(often on foot) of England and the 
Continent. The mystery, which Mr 
Packe adds to rather than solves, is how 
he found time for it all. 


Mr Packe also achieves a goc J balance 
between the different phases of Mill’s 


life. His greatest weakness is a failure 
to show the emotional springs of the two 
great relationships in Mill’s life—those 
with his father and with Mrs Harriet 
Taylor. His famous upbringing—the 
imprinting on the clean sheet of his 
infant mind of his father’s stern 
rationalism—is passed over fairly lightly. 
The author points out that, for all his 
subsequent detestation of his father’s 
methods, J. S. Mill derived unique 
advantages from his efforts and sacri- 
fices ; but the relationship between the 
two Mills remains strangely unreal. 
Later it is clear that Mill fell equally 
under the domination of Mrs Taylor, 
and Mr Packe shows that she did 
indeed become an active partner in the 
development of his thought. Intellectu- 
ally ,tthey worked as one, with Harriet 
supplying the passion and inspiration 
and Mill the power of analytical thought. 
Emotionally, their combination of 
avant garde theory and puritanic prac- 
tice, of high-mindedness and touchiness, 
of-sensitivity to matters of principle and 
blindness to practical consequences 
(especially as these affected the amiable 
Mr Taylor) remains rather inhuman. 
Vital as their relationship was, Mr 
Packe cannot quite pin down its 
essence. 

The vigour of the intellectual and 
social life of mid-nineteenth century 
London is well conveyed. Then there 
was nothing of the narrow specialisation 
of thought, backed by the wearisome 
cult of expertise, which is so inimical 
to good talk today. Mill, Carlyle and 
their contemporaries would discourse 
freely and frequently on almost any 
subject, and the ladies in their circle 
were almost equally talented. The tem- 
porary rapprochement between Mill and 
Carlyle—two men poles apart in 
character and beliefs—is nicely sketched. 

Mr Packe also brings out the signifi- 
cant part taken by Mill in many 
important events. His support of Lord 
Durham may have tipped the scale in 
winning self-government for Canada and 
preventing that country from treading 
the American road. Later his campaign 
against the ruthless methods employed 
by Colonel Eyre, the Governor of 
Jamaica, though unsuccessful, was 
influential in reforming colonial 
administration. The conditions on 
which Mill became an MP—no cam- 
paigning, no payment of his expenses, 
no support for local interests and free- 
dom to promote exclusively his own 
theories—must permanently excite the 
envy of aspirants to Parliament. By 
then he was old and greatly respected. 
He thwarted the attempt to prohibit 
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tub-thumping in Hyde Park ; he almost 
achieved female suffrage fifty years 
before it wa$ actually won ; and he pro- 
vided Mr Gladstone with many points 
in his programme. 

Mr Gladstone aptly described Mill as 
the saint of rationalism. Allied with this 
was an intense individualism. That is 
why his “Liberty” remains the most 
powerful, as it is today the most timely, 
of his many works. If his theories were 
based on a somewhat crude psychology, 
they still provide the finest vision there 
is of a purified individualism, of a society 
in which diversity is welcomed and 
liberty is checked only by the demands 
of personal integrity. It is a kind of 
society to which Europe may yet turn, 
for all its rapid running in the opposite 
direction. Mr Packe ably shows how 
behind Mill the genius there existed a 
rich and humane personality, a good 
example of the civilisation which it was 
his aim to promote. 


Members, Classes and Issues 


MEMBERS OF THE LONG PARLIA- 
MENT. 

By D. Brunton and D. H. Pennington. 

Allen and Unwin. 277 pages. 21s. 


IR LEWIS NAMIER suggested this 

subject to the authors, and their book 
throws atleast as much light on the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the Namier 
approach to parliamentary history as on 
the Long Parliament itself. The aim of 
this approach is to penetrate the screen 
of institutions, parties and principles and 
to reveal the real structure of politics in 
the shifting groups or connections 
dominated by local or sectional concerns 
and held together by interest and the 
arts of management. The technique is 
that of mass biography, conducted on 
the principles of a social survey or market 
research. As Professor Neale put it in 
a recent article on “The Biographical 
Approach to History,” “The essence of 
the game is—if I may use its jargon—to 
* biograph’ everyone, ask the right ques- 
tions, and assemble the facts in tables 
where their significance may be readily 
grasped.” Both Sir Lewis Namier’s 
work on the eighteenth century and Pro- 
fessor Neale’s on the Elizabethan parlia- 
ments have shown the rich rewards 
which this approach can yield. 

The prospect of studying the Long 
Parliament in this way must have seemed 
both exciting and formidable to the 
authors: exciting because of the scale 
and number of the -issues; formidable 
because it was necessary to collect 
information on over eight hundred 
members of the Commons. Mr Brunton 
and Mr Pennington are thoroughly con- 
versant with the rules of the game. They 
have asked of each member questions 
under exactly those headings specified by 
Professor Neale: class, occupation, 
education, age, parliamentary experience, 
family relationships and residence in 
relation to constituency. They have dis- 
cussed the original members who united 
to destroy the agencies of personal 
monarchy and divided to fight the Civil 
War; they have examined the new 
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members brought in to take the places of 
the Royalists ; and they have considered 
the composition of the Commons in the 
last period of all when only a radical 
remnant was left by the Army purge. 

From all this the authors have only 
found it possible, as they repeatedly 
emphasise, to draw limited and negative 
conclusions. The only _ significant 
difference between Royalist and Parlia- 
mentarian members revealed by these 
tests is that the Royalists were much 
younger men, suggesting perhaps that it 
was easier for the older men to be 
influenced by what Locke was to call “a 
long train of abuses, prevarications and 
artifices, all tending the same way.” 
Otherwise the social composition of each 
side was very similar, containing gentry, 
lawyers and merchants, old families and 
new, advancing and declining fortunes. 
Moreover the authors show that the new 
members elected to replace the Royalists 
came from much the same social back- 
ground, and they prove that the purge of 
1648 cannot be explained in class terms. 
But, as they are careful. to add, these 
negative conclusions are also very limited 
and do not even disprove the Marxist 
interpretation of the period, since the 
conduct of members may have been 
regulated by class divisions which were 
not reflected in the composition of the 
Commons. 

It is not the fault of the authors, who 
have combined patient scholarship wigh 
unassuming good sense, that this bio- 
graphical analysis has not produced more 
general and positive conclusions, and 
they have given some of the reasons 
themselves. “To say of an MP that he 
was a Royalist or an Independent,” they 
remark, “shows hardly anything of his 
outlook or activity”; and for the great 
majority of members it is impossible to 
establish, save in the very roughest way, 
what their politics were. Another reason 
is that we have still little more than 
provocative hypotheses on the relation 
between social changes and political 
sentiment in the country as a whole in 
the early seventeenth century. Above all 
the political situation was very different 
from that which the Namier method was 
designed to analyse. As Mr Hexter 
pointed out in his admirable study of 
Pym, 

eighteenth century connections thrived 

on an abundance of controlled patronage 

and a dearth of issues ; during the Civil 

War there was a dearth of controlled 

patronage and an abundance of issues. 


New Analyst of Russia 


THE DYNAMICS OF SOVIET 
SOCIETY. 

By W. W. Rostow. 

Secker and Warburg. 298 pages. 18s. 


Cj} of the most persistent of con- 
temporary myths is that there is a 
special breed of persons—* Russian 
experts ”—-who possess a fund of esoteric 
knowledge of all things Russian, from 
which those who have not been initiated 
into the appropriate mysteries are 
excluded. It is forgotten that, for the 
understanding of Russian economics or 


politics, a knowledge of economics and 


Politics tout court is at least as necessary 
as a knowledge of the Russian tongue. 
If one may paraphrase the well-known 
saying of Clemenceau about wars and 
generals, the Soviet Union is too serious 
a matter to be left to “ Russian experts.” 
On the other side of the Atlantic this is 
better understood than on this. First- 
class work on Soviet social and political 
problems has been done by such writers 
as Fainsod, Moore and Inkeles. But 
throughout the western world it remains 
disappointingly true that most -of the 
best social scientists, economists and 
historians have shied away from the 
Russian field. 

It is therefore pleasant to welcome to 
it Professor Rostow, a distinguished 
historian of American and_ British 
capitalism, who has undertaken the 
present work on behalf of the Centre for 
International Studies of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology; he has 
had the assistance of a number of 
specialists in the Russian and Soviet 
fields. 

The first three-fifths of the book is no 
more than a summary of the contents of 
various fairly well-known secondary 
works by Anglo-Saxon writers. Mr 
Rostow summarises not only their facts 
but their ideas, including at times scraps 
of their text. To most, though curiously 
not to all, of the sources he has used, he 
acknowledges his debt. 

In the last hundred pages he gives his 
analysis. He stresses the priority of 
power in the policy of the Soviet leaders, 
in the economic and social fields no less 
than in the political. In this reviewer’s 
opinion, the emphasis is the right one. 
Totalitarianism is a new subject and an 
indivisible subject, and it requires new 
methods of study. The old methods, 
which maintain the compartments 
between political institutions, economic 
statistics, cultural life and foreign policy, 
will no longer serve. This is equally 
true whether the approach of those who 
use these obsolete methods is conserva- 
tive, liberal, Marxist or quasi-Marxist. 
Mr Rostow’s analysis points in the right 
direction. It cannot, however, be said 
that he has any new ideas to contribute. 
What he says has already been said, for 
example, at greater length but not less 
clearly, by Professor Fainsod of Harvard. 
The lack of new-ideas does not. neces- 
sarily prove failure on Mr Rostow’s part. 
It may prove only that there are no new 
ideas to be had, in fact that all that at 
present can be said has been said. One 
might, however, have expected that, as 
an expert on the industrial revolutions of 
America and Britain, Mr Rostow would 
have contributed a new angle on the 
problem of the formation of social 
classes in the Soviet Union. The forces 
that impelled the industrialisation of 
Russia, whether in the last decades of 
Tsardom or, at a much faster rate, during 
the Stalinist Revolution, were. indeed 
very different from those that shaped the 
corresponding processes in the West. 
Yet there is surely sufficient in common, 
and sufficient contrast, to allow a writer 
of Mr Rostow’s stature to say something 
both significant and new. 
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This book has, however, the merits of 
clarity and brevity. For this reason one 
hopes that it will be read by a wider 
public than the other more detailed 
works it summarises. If so, it may help 
to attract into the Soviet field other 
economists and political scientists who 
have no claim to be esoteric “ Russian 
experts.” Let us hope so, for they are 
badly needed. 


A Sampling Inquiry 
SOCIAL ACCOUNTS OF LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES (National Institute of 
Economic and Social Research, Occasional 
Paper No. XVI). 

By J. E. G. Utting. ; 
Cambridge University Press. 89 pages. 16s. 


R UTTING is almost more con- 

cerned to travel than to arrive. 
Much of this compact book is given up to 
a discussion of the sampling techniques 
employed in his survey of local finances, 
undertaken for the National Institute of 
Economic and Social Research ; a com- 
parison of the merits of the various 
methods ; an analysis of the response to 
his questionnaires ; the mathematics of 
the errors to be expected in the resuits ; 
the testing of those results against figures 
later collected by the central government 
authorities. The local government 
official who might otherwise be tempted 
to study the book will probably find all 
this rather forbidding, despite a lucid 
argument and impeccable display, but 
for the working statistician it contains 


‘These are two important and 
exceptionally valuable books . . .’ 
THE ECONOMIST 


THE POLITICAL ECONOMY 
OF MONOPOLY 
Business, Labour, and 
Government Polictes 


By F. Macuiup (John Hopkins Press) 
45s. net 


THE ECONOMICS OF 
SELLERS’ COMPETITION 


Model Analysis of Sellers’ Conduct 


By F. Macuiup (John Hopkins Press) 
52s. net 


” 


THE ORIGINS OF PRUSSIA 


The Development of the Social and 
Political Institutions of Brandenburg, 
Pomerania and Prussia from the 
Teutonic Knights to the Great Electors 


By F. L. CArsTEN 30s. net 
This book traces the growth and decline 
of the principal institutions and social 
classes in these principalities which 
formed the basis of the’ Prussian State 
of the eighteenth century. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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some healthy empiricism. It establishes 
beyond doubt that many. of the signifi- 
cant statistics of local authorities are 
amenable to sampling methods, and that 
the labour and expense of obtaining com- 
plete returns can be avoided, though 
with the important reservation that the 
largest authorities must often be- in- 
cluded in every sample. 

This leads immediately to the ques- 
tion, on which the author just touches, 
how far similar methods can be used in 
comparable fields: in particular, can the 
financial aggregates of companies be 
safely estimated by returns from a 
sample of companies or by study of a 
sample of their accounts? The book 
leads to a presumption that there is a 
good chance of doing this, but two issues 
remain to be decided. First, are com- 
panies, when properly grouped, similar 
enough to local authorities, whose 
“ organisation and structure undoubtedly 
leads to a homogeneity which makes 
them particularly well suited to the use 
of sampling methods”? In_ other 
words, in what way, if at all, can we 
group companies so that sampling will 
produce valid results ? Secondly, what 
size-measure do we take? Mr Utting 
took rate income as the size-measure 
for local authorities, relying on what he 
deemed a fair degree of constancy from 
one authority to the next in the ratio of 
rates to government grants, the other 
main form of income. But he appears 
to have established this degree of con- 
stancy by diagrammatic methods only, 
and other inquiries have suggested that 
the ratio varies appreciably. The 
statistics arrived at do not seem to have 
been much affected by this, but the 
lesson for other samplers remains. What 
is now needed ‘is that someone—why not 
the Census of Production office ?— 
should do for companies what Mr Utting 
did for local authorities. To establish 
that sampling could satisfactorily be used 
in future census¢s would offer hope of 
important savings in manpower and 
expense, and that it could be used in 
other inquiries would foster this much 
needed research. 


The statistics finally produced by Mr 
Utting were mostly not available much 
in advance of the official figures and 
they go into not much more detail. 
However, the separation of wages and 
salaries from other payments was a 
significant result of his painstaking 
labours: subsequently the central 
authorities began to collect such figures, 
but they are rather less useful because, 
for one thing, they omit national in- 
surance contributions. Another achieve- 
ment is the separation of rates on 
residences from those on other premises, 
a division not elsewhere obtainable. In 
1948-49, no less than §8 per cent of 
rates were levied on residences. 


For the rest, the noteworthy end- 
product is the casting of the statistics 
for the three years to 1948-49 in ‘a social 
accounting framework, of which the 
separation of trading services from non- 
trading and the erection of “ savings- 
and-investment”. accounts are the 
central features. Students of the 


national income will profitably ponder 
upon the structure of these various 
accounts and upon the entries in them. 
They bring out clearly the large draft on 
the national resources for local capital 
formation (but Mr Utting does not, un- 
fortunately, show what an overwhelm- 
ingly large part of this was for housing). 
The accounts are in fact a useful 
appendix to earlier national income 
white papers. 


Past and Future 


THE FUTURE OF THE WEST. 
By J. G. de Beus. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 185 pages. 12s. 6d. 


HIS is mostly familiar stuff set forth 

in good plain language. The first 
part of the book is competently potted 
Spengler and Toynbee with a few words 
on a forerunner, Nicolai Danilevsky. Mr 
de Beus believes, rather surprisingly, 
that the views of Spengler and Dr 
Toynbee are not well enough known in 
Europe and America, and he has pro- 
vided a clear outline of their main argu- 
ments and a succinct statement of some 
of the principal criticisms levelled against 
them. He is fairer and more favourable 
to Dr Toynbee’s ‘basic metahistorical 
scheme than is fashionable at the 
moment, but he ignores much of the 
attacks made by professional historians. 
Mr de Beus not only expounds ; he also 
accepts. He accepts the view that 
history should be studied in terms of 
“ civilisations,” things which rise and fall, 
are born and die ; and he accepts the view 
that western civilisation has reached a 
crisis. He is therefore, like all thinkers 
with this bias, much occupied with 
symptoms of decay and with the question 
of stopping the rot. His principal inquiry 
is into the “ creative forces” in western 
civilisation, which may or may not be 
strong enough to make the next age one 
of greatness rather than decadence. 

Having adopted the Toynbee scheme 
and terminology Mr de Beus has no diffi- 
culty in showing that we are at the stage 
of a “ time of troubles,” but at this point 
he goes further and, stepping outside the 
scheme, maintains that the question of 
war or peace dominates the lives of all 
men and women of all nations—which 
is simply not so. He is a Toynbeean 
rather than a Spenglerian in that the 
present, though a point of crisis, is not 
for him necessarily the gates of doom: 
our fate is still in our own hands. All 
depends on how three major challenges 
are met: the internal menace of the dis- 
unity of Europe ; the external menace of 
the anti-westernism of the new 
nationalisms of Asia and Africa, and 
Communism. Is our creative genius up 
to it? Mr de Beus surveys Europe and 
the United States and thinks that on the 
whole it is. 

Mr de Beus is one of those lucky 
people for whom “ the readings of history 
are clear.” He presents his diagnosis 
with clarity and modesty, and many of 
his exhortations will be readily accepted 
even by those who find the past less 


simple and a less sure guide to the 
future, Co 
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Mediterranean Island 


THE BANDIT ON THE BILLIARD 
TABLE. A journey through Sardinia. 
By Alan Ross. 

Derek Verschoyle, 184 pages. 25s, 


HERE are new travel books galore 

about the Mediterranean islands— 
Balfour on C Durrell on Rhodes, 
Cronin on Sicily and now Mr Ross on 
Sardinia. Books of this kind, to be worth 
buying, must fill. one of two require- 
ments. Either they must tell the intend- 
ing traveller what to do, or they must be 
so well written that in the arm-chair 
one attends the festa, smells the cistus 
and tastes the wine at the end of the 
day. Mr Ross wins marks only in the 
first category. He is honest enough 
not to make Sardinia irresistible. It is 
only now eee en centuries of 
deathly malaria, has within the 
last few years been cured by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation and DDT. Even in 
the future, it will never*be ringed with 
Amalfis because its southern half is arid 
and sprinkled with mining villages called 
Carbonari and as dirty as their name. 
Only the green north-west and an island 
off the south-east tip called Carloforte 
are made to sound really inviting ; else- 
where, billiard balls click all night, 
trams rattle, lidos are backed by hoard- 
ings, Vespas hoot and prospects of road 
racing recall the Isle of Man. Good 
living costs thirty. shillings a day, and 
Italians marooned onthe island by their 
duties long for the continente. — 

The island has an interesting story 
and would have been better served if 
Mr Ross were not so keen to strive after 
unusual vocabulary. One grows limp 
from “ breasting ” aromas, and watching 
clouds “ bandaging”. the mountains or 
(at the Lido) “girls shiny as oilskin 
carrying light in the hollow of their 
faces.” Spirits flag, also, at too many 
touches of sophistication; the sea is 
“Pernod-coloured” - and the “pure 
beauty” of the acolyte behind the car- 
dinal at the festa would have “ pleased 
Pirelli’s creator ” ; as for the ladies, they 
dress “not so sexily as French girls” 
and one woman’s breasts were “ like the 
sudden glimpse of a waterfall.” Some 
people contrive to take their favourite 
pub in Fitzroy Street with them 
wherever they go. 


Text and Reference 
Foop Statistics. 
By W. D. Stedman Jones. 28 pages. 
TELECOMMUNICATION STATISTICS. 
By Arthur Hazlewood. 12 pages. 
CRIMINAL STATISTICS. 
By T. S. Lodge. 15 pages. 
TIMBER STATISTICS. 
By J. J. MacGregor. 25 pages. 
INTERNATIONAL. AIR TRANSPORT STATISTICS. 
By A. M. Lester. 15 pages. 
ee RELATING TO THE USE OF —_ 
IN THE UNITED . Prepared b 
Central Statistical Office. 7 pages. . 
Royal Statistical Society. Each pamphlet 2s. 
during 1953 
studies “of the sources and nature of 
statistical information in different subjects. 
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1! litre Saloon 





You’re right ahead with POWER and 
that in the long run contributes most to 
your motoring enjoyment. 














No other 1} litre car gives you the same spirited 
performance with such consistent reliability. You're 
ma right ahead with safe, sure road-holding at speed, 
and incomparable steering. These are part of the Riley tradition, And 
the long, low lines of the luxurious body proclaim to all that this is one 
of England’s outstanding cars. 

For the sheer pleasure of driving, there’s nothing quite like a Riley 
14 litre Saloon —built to give you years of Magnificent Motoring. 


Service in Europe— Qualified Riley Owners planning a Continental Tour are invited to see their 
Riley Dealer for details of a Free Service to save fortegn currency. 


or Ihagnife : 


Riley Models are fitted with safety glass all round. 


RILEY MOTORS LIMITED, Sales Division, COWLEY, OXFORD 
London Showrooms: RILEY CARS, 55-56 PALL MALL, S.W.1 
Overseas Business : Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford and 41 Piccadilly, London, W.4 
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Continuous “Performance 


‘EVERYTHING FLOWS, NOTHING IS STILL’ said the Greek sage 
Heracleitus 2,500 years ago—but he might have been speaking 
of an I.C.I. chemical plant today. One of the main lines 
along which chemical manufacturing is developing is in the 
introduction of continuous processes to replace production in 
batches. This line of development is also being followed, of 
course, in other, more familiar fields. Just as the smooth surge 
of power from the jet engine is replacing the supply of little 
‘packets’ of energy by the piston engine, so in modern chemical 
plants the continuous transformation of raw materials into 
finished products is replacing the batch by batch methods 
of yesterday. In these developments, I-C.I. is playing a 
pioneering part. 

There are still certain products where so many different 
varieties of material have to be specially made that ‘batch’ 
production is unavoidable but, whenever possible, I.C.I. has 
introduced continuous processing, and most new plants— 
such as those now operating or under construction on the 
great new site at Wilton, in North Yorkshire—are designed to 
operate 60 minutes in every hour, night and day. One 
outstanding example is the new Wilton plant for making an 
important synthetic resin for the plastics industry. This 
resin used to be made in a series of stages; today, the finished 
product emerges on a conveyor belt in a continuous stream. 
A process of this type places heavy demands upon the designers 
of special instruments and automatic controls, because these 
devices are the very crux of the operation. But the skill and 
experience of I.C.I.’s engineers and instrument experts has 
been equal to all eventualities, and the latest I.C.I. plants 
set new standards for efficiency in production. 


Imperial Chemical Industries Limited ED 
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— See they're going to 
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contest old Trubshaw’s will. 
— Didn't he leave his cellar 


— Yes, mostly Courvoisier V.S.O.P. 


— A saner man never lived — it’s an 
outrage — we must fight to the last bottle! 


COURVOISIER 


COGNAC 
THE BRANDY OF NAPOLEON 


kkk and V.S.0.P. 


best value 
In the world: 


ee ee 


that is already a firm 
favourite in thousands 

of offices—costs only 
£175? Read the specifica- 
tion and consider the price. 
Together they constitute 
incomparably the best value 
in the world. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY LIMITED 


cosine abt O475 


LONDON, W.1. GROsvenor 7541 
No other adding-caiculator 
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American Survey 
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AMERICAN survey is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 


United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London, 





Bombs and Allies 


Washington, D.C. 

«¢ F)ROVIDENCE,” according to an old saying, “ looks 

after children, drunks and the United States of 
America.” The past two weeks have made many people 
wonder whether the third of these wards, having exploited 
the ultimate mysteries of. physical matter, may not have 
placed itself outside the protective pale. For seldom have 
United States policy and intentions been subject to such 
misfortunes of timing and lack of co-ordination as the 
coincidence of the latest hydrogen bomb explosions with 
the debate on the policy of “ massive retaliation ” and with 
Mr Dulles’s attempts to suggest a policy of “ united action ” 
in Indo-China to the nations of the free world. 

To begin with there was much stronger public feeling 
about the awful potentialities of the hydrogen bomb, as 
gradually revealed by the inadequate information on the 
explosion of March Ist, in the two most densely-populated 
island nations, Japan and Britain, than in the United States. 
Even when Representative Chet Holifield, who had been 
an eye-witness, described the explosion as “so far beyond 
what was predicted that you might say it was out of 
control,” or when the President spoke of the “ astonish- 
ment” of the scientists, the headlines were bigger in the 
foreign than in the American press. There was indeed a 
discernible sense of impatience with the political debate 
that had flared up in Britain, particularly as it became clear 
that the shower of radioactive ash which had fallen on the 
crew of the Japanese Fortunate Dragon had been the result 
of unforeseen meteorological conditions in the upper air 
rather than because the explosion had in fact got out of 
control. Perhaps the American public, having absorbed 
since childhood a much headier dose of science fiction than 
the British, can more easily digest news of explosive 
“ megatons,” of islands being blown out of the water, or 
clouds twenty-five miles high. 

But the clamour for an authoritative explanation of what 
had happened eventually arose not only from across both 
oceans, but from Congress as well. As a result on Wednes- 
day of last week the President turned over most of his press 
conference to Mr Lewis Strauss, the chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, who had returned from Eniwetok two 
days before. Mr Strauss read to a crowded conference a 
not very informative account of the explosion and of the 
action that had been taken to avert harm, after, as he said, 
with the hubris characteristic of scientists, “the wind 
failed to follow the predictions but shifted south.” How- 
ever, it was not his statement which made the next day’s 
headlines, but his reply to a question on the potential size 


of a hydrogen bomb. “An H-bomb can be made large 
enough to take out 2 city, to destroy a city.” “ How big a 
city?” “Any city.” “New York ?” “The metropolitan 
area, yes.” At that the reporters evacuated the conference 
and stampeded for their telephones. The next day almost 
every newspaper carried a map of Manhattan or Washington 
with concentric rings of potential destruction superimposed 
upon it, even though the White House later explained that 
Mr Strauss had meant that a bomb could put a city out of 
commission, not level it. 


* 


The first casualties of Mr Strauss’s verbal bomb were the 
officials responsible for civil and continental defence in its 
various aspects. Civil defence has been one of the victims 
of the Republican economy drive. Whereas the original 
plans drawn up by the previous Administration called for 
an expenditure of $600 million this year on shelter con- 
struction and the dispersal of industry, in President Eisen- 
hower’s latest request to Congress the amount has been 
reduced to $75 million, while the dispersal programme has 
virtually been abandoned. Mr Strauss’s announcement 
galvanised the Civil Defence Administration and the Office 
of Defence Mobilisation, which is responsible for the dis- 
persal of industry, into action again, though whether they 
will get funds enough to launch an effective programme is 
doubtful. New York City’s civil defence director said 
that, with this latest news from Washington, evacuation 
had become the only solution: “ The shelter idea is out.” 
But he added that it would take three days to clear the city’s 
inhabitants on foot, and seven and a half days to clear 
the 1,800,000 vehicles in the metropolitan area, while the 
longest warning that could be expected would be two hours. 

Although some progress has been made with the estab- 
lishment of an early warning system, the McGill line which 
runs across northern Canada, and the building of guided 
missile sites around ten of the principal cities, Mr Strauss’s 
statement has brought home to Americans the fact that their 
cities are as vulnerable as those of Britain or Japan. As 
Senator Duff, an Eisenhower Republican, said last Satur- 
day: “ American supremacy is due to concentration of our 
industries. Our national strength can well become our 
national weakness.” At the very best the meaning of 
total war is that whenever an enemy aircraft shows up in 
the radarscopes over the Canadian wilds, the whole popu- 
lation of New York, Chicago, Boston and San Francisco 
must take to the country, for it will be impossible to tell 
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for which city the aircraft is headed. Although the Presi- 
dent, in his radio and television speech on Monday night, 
tried to allay the general sense of alarm which he detected 
in American public opinion, the briefest contemplation of 
the implications of a hydrogen war for the United States 
itself leads to uncomfortable conclusions. 

In consequence, the most serious casualty so far has 
been Mr Dulles’s policy of “ massive retaliation.” As Mr 
Joseph Harsch wrote in the Christian Science Monitor: 

The “deterrent” power of “instant retaliation” had 

possessed a defensive and even comforting overtone when 

John Foster Dulles spoke of it in January. Its overtones 

were different in March. There was small comfort in the 

thought of available retaliation for those who might be in 
the path of the occasion for retaliation. 
As it happened, Mr Strauss’s statement almost coincided 
with the first comprehensive and authoritative criticism of 
the “instant retaliation ” thesis from Mr Dean Acheson, 
writing in the New York Times Magazine. 


* 


But last week did more than precipitate the serious and 
thoughtful discussion of the new turn in American 
strategy which that turn deserves. It exposed the lack of 
intellectual co-ordination between the various policies of 
the Administration, despite the importance that has been 
attached to this co-ordination by the strengthening of the 
National Security Council under President Eisenhower. 
Mr Strauss’s statement on the effect of the hydrogen bomb 
not only alarmed American public opinion about the impli- 
cations of policy that contemplated the use of atomic 
weapons, but also weakened the principle of collective 
security by showing that the United States and the Soviet 
Union had at their disposal a weapon which could make 
it almost foolhardy for any other nation to be allied to 


either one or the other. Mr Walter Lippmann pointed out 
that 


it has become impossible for small or middle-sized 

countries within easy reach of an aggressor who is armed 

with atomic weapons to commit themselves to intervene 

in a world war. 
Yet two days before, at the Overseas Press Club, Mr Dulles 
dropped a broad hint about “ united action ” in Indo-China 
if the situation there deteriorates, which was nothing less 
than an invitation to Britain and other interested powers 
to recognise the same obligations for collective security in 
that area as they recognised in Korea or in the setting up 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation. He amplified 
this on Monday before the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

Superficially there is no connection between the state- 
ménts of Mr Strauss and Mr Dulles. The spring tests of 
the Atomic Energy Commission take place according to 
a predetermined schedule in which the winds and weather 
are the prime considerations ; the scientific argument and 
experiments proceed according to physical, not political, 
laws ; Mr Dulles had probably no knowledge when he issued 
his call that Mr Strauss was in possession of information 
that would scare every smaller ally of the United States 
into insensibility. Yet it was a clear failure of political 
imagination at the central point of co-ordination—the White 
House—that the incompatibility of these two important 
statements went blithely undetected. As Mr Li 
has said: 
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What in the world has gotten into us that we have lost 
the capacity to put ourselves in the place of other peoples. 
and to realise how they feel ? Here we are having public 
tantrums about how we may be demolished by atomic 
weapons flown across the Arctic Ocean, lobbed in at us 
from submarines, carried in among us from suitcases. And 
yet we cannot seem to appreciate why small countries that 
are much nearer, that have no defences, do not want 1 
go half-way round the world to take part in wars of collec- 
tive security, which could become a war with the Soviet 
Union. 


Retail Trade’s Easter Egg 


THE increase of 54,000 in the number out of work in 
March was much less than in any month since lasi 
October and is being taken as a sign that the rise in unem- 
ployment is levelling off. For this reason the March increase 
has not given the signal, as President Eisenhower suggested 
it might some months ago, for federal action to halt the 
economic recession. Nevertheless, the President must be 
feeling happier about the recent cuts in excise taxes than he 
did when he signed the Bill containing them on the last day 
of March. For then he said that he accepted the Bill in the 
hope that the tax reductions might stimulate business 
enough to offset some of the loss in revenue, estimated at 
$999 million. And now it is being hoped that business wil! 
also be stimulated enough to bring in April the seasonal fal! 
in unemployment that should have come in March. 

Last month’s unemployment is attributed in part to the 
late Easter, which has delayed the usual spring upturn in 
retail trade. This explains, to some extent at least, why 
retail sales have been running behind last year. This week, 
for the first time, the Easter advantage is with this year’s 
trade ; in 1953 Easter Day fell on April §th, in 1954 there 
were two more weeks of normally heavy buying to come. 
This week is also the first full week since excise taxes were 
reduced. The complete effect of these reductions will not 
show in trading statistics, since they are based on the dollar, 
not the unit, volume of sales and the tax cuts mean lower 
dollar prices. 

It is far from certain, however, how much lower dollar 
prices will actually be. The reduction in tax, to 10 per 
cent from 20 per cent of the price, which affects at the retail 
level the so-called luxury items—furs, jewellery, luggage 
and toilet articles, most of which had been selling badly— 
is apparently being passed on in full. But those tax reduc- 
tions which apply at the manufacturing level—on cameras 
and light bulbs, reduced to 10 from 20 per cent, on sporting 
goods, mechanical pencils and lighters, reduced from 15 
per cent to 10 per cent, and on household appliances, from 
10 to § per cent—are not necessarily being passed on to 
retail traders. This is particularly true in those cases where 
the manufacturer has been meeting competition by absorb- 
ing the tax himself. Many cinema proprietors also seem 
to be pocketing at least part of the reduction in the tax on 
admissions to entertainments, instead of giving their patrons 
the benefit. 

Even so, shoppers are certainly being offered, and are 
taking advantage of, very substantial price reductions. 
Many retail traders are using the ity to lower 
prices by more than the tax in order to get rid of slow 
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moving stocks. These cut price sales are another reason 
why it may be difficult to assess the exact stimulus which the 
tax reductions give to trade. The pattern is also being 
distorted by a rush of delayed purchases that were post- 
poned in March because it was thought that tax reductions 
were coming. Businessmen note that the declines in per- 
sonal incomes and hire purchase buying that had much to 
do with the recent fall in retail trade are still going on 
and they are wondering if the Easter egg that the congres- 
sional tax-cutters have given to them may not turn out to 
ve addled. 


States’ Rights and Labour Laws 


Washington, D.C. 


} ATHER unexpectedly it begins to look as if Congress 
may after all get around to amending the Taft-Hartley 
Labour Act at this session. The House Committee is 
expected to approve a Bill before Easter, which is likely 
to go a good deal further in an anti-labour direction than 
the President wishes, while the Senate Committee has 
already reported a Bill which follows his recommendations 
ilmost exactly. Among the important features of the Senate 
Bill, which was accompanied by the muttered curses of 
the Democrats on the committee and only the faint praises 
f the Republicans, ate two gestures to the grand old 
cause of states’ rights. Both were suggested by Mr 
Eisenhower in a letter to the chairman, in which he 
described them as the first conclusions of a study group 
that was going into the “ complex ” question of the relation- 
hip between state and federal laws about labour relations. 
One provision reserves the right of any state to make laws 
preparing for emergency action in case a labour dispute 
hould provide “a clear and present danger to the health 
ind safety of the people.” The other allows the states to 
pick up jurisdiction when the National Labour Relations 
Board declines to exercise it on the grounds that the case 
is not substantially concerned with interstate commerce. 
The new board, which now at last has a majority of 
members appointed by President Eisenhower, apparently 
intends to withdraw from some of the wide interpretations 
which its predecessor put on its powers and which were 
upheld by the Supreme Court. A change in the law is 
nerefore needed, for the courts have decided that, as things 
tand, the states are for ever excluded from an area in which 
i¢ board has once acted. As a result many of the state 
\.bour laws are at present virtually dead letters with the 
marked exception of the “right to work laws” which ban 
compulsory membership of trade unions. These were 
specifically allowed by the Taft-Hartley Act to over-ride 
federal law. They spread rapidly in 1947, the year of the 
\ct, particularly in the southern states, where the com- 
parative weakness of trade unions is part of the bait put out 
for new industries. This year they began to spread again, 
Mississippi and South Carolina being the latest additions ; 
at present sixteen out of forty-eight states have such laws. 
Despite their opposition on principle to the Taft-Hartley 
Act, trade union leaders are well aware that it has in fact 
shielded ‘them from the effects of more severe state laws at 
a time when public opinion (somewhat distorted by the over- 
representation of rural interests in the state legislatures) 
was swinging against the unions. They are therefore 
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opposed to any return of authority to the states, but they 
are particularly alarmed by the plan to let the states legislate 
for emergencies. The two main concessions made to labour 
in the President’s original recommendations for changes 
in the Taft-Hartley Act may in fact be cancelled out by the 
concessions which he is now making to the states. Unless 
the state “right to work” laws may be over-ridden, it is 
meaningless, in the sixteen states where they apply, to pro- 
pose that the maritime and construction unions should be 
permitted to insist on new workers joining the union within 
seven days instead of, as with the usual union shop, within 
thirty. The proposal that the ban on secondary boycotts 
should be relaxed, to the extent that strikers in one part of 
a construction project should be able to picket employers 
in other parts of the same project, could be rendered equaily 
futile if the NLRB chose to relinquish jurisdiction to a state 
with tougher laws about picketing. 


Foreign Operations in 1955 


S was to be expected from the importance which 
President Eisenhower attaches to preventing any 
further losses to the Communists in South-East Asia, in the 
interests of the security of the free world, the largest single 
sum in the foreign operations budget for the 1955 fiscal 
year is allotted to Indo-China. In the programme ‘for the 
twelve months beginning on July 1st, which Mr Stassen 
presented to the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House 
on Tuesday, $1.1 billion is asked for that area. This is 
made up of $300 million for military equipment, $800 
million for direct forces support, a new category which pro- 
vides food and other supplies, and small amounts for 
economic and technical aid. Altogether the Far East and 
the Pacific area are allocated $1.8 billion, nearly twice the 
$948 million that is asked for Europe, which is to receive 
less than half as much aid from the United States as during 
the current year. The Near East, Africa and South Asia 
are allowed $569 million, of which over $100 million is for 
India, Latin America is to get $47 million, and non-regional 
programmes $165 million. 

The total for direct forces support, which also includes 
provision for the manufacture of aircraft in the United 
Kingdom for the Royal Air Force, and for aid to Jugo- 
slavia, Turkey and Formosa, is $945 million. Mutual 
defence assistance—military equipment and training—is to 
cost $1.6 billion and mutual defence support, which once 
upon a time was economic aid, is put at $223 million. The 
only places in Europe which are now eligible for the last 
are West Berlin, Spain and Jugoslavia, but between $200 
and $400 million is allowed for off-shore procurement of 
military supplies in Western Europe. $241 million is asked 
for the relief and rehabilitation of Korea, $306 million for 
development assistance to promote economic and political 
stability, and $132 million for technical co-operation, which 
consists mainly of teaching, training and the exchange of 
information. Mr Stassen regards this last section as “ of 
the greatest significance in the long pull over the decade 
ahead,” and asks for nearly $25 million more than was 
appropriated for the purpose last year. 

For the whole programme only $3.5 billion is asked, 
compared with $4.7 billion appropriated last year and $6 
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billion the year before. Mr Stassen believes that this is 
enough to carry out the essential tasks in the year ahead. 
But members of the House committee are already thinking 
_that it is too much. In particular they want to know what 
has happened to funds already appropriated but not yet 
spent. Mr Stassen confessed that he still had $1.6 billion in 
hand that was not specifically allocated and $9 billion that 
had not been paid out although it had been committed. 


Whose Water ? 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 


N California the Republican Administration’s new policy 
on the development of water and electricity resources, a 
reversal of the New Deal’s paternal approach, has raised 
once more the whole question of a long-range water policy 
for the state. Basic economic and political issues are 
involved because of California’s dependence on irrigation 
for its agricultural expansion and because the state’s size 
and geography make sectional rivalries inevitable. This 
reappraisal applies particularly to the huge Central Valley 
irrigation project. Two years ago the State Legislature 
appropriated $10 million to be used as a token payment 
for the purchase of this undertaking from the federal govern- 
ment. Arguments were still going on.as to whether such 
a purchase was in fact desirable when the Administration’s 
announcement last summer opened up the prospect of 
acquiring effective state control without actually buying 
the project. 
The Administration’s objective is to give common 
responsibility, financial as well as administrative, to federal, 


state and local governments for public works developments. 


The Bureau of Reclamation in the Interior Department 
and the Army Engineers are to be restricted to the construc- 
tion of major projects and local agencies are to do their 
own planning and managing as far as possible. The federal 
government will continue to finance flood control work, 
but irrigation costs will be repaid by local water users ; 
where necessary, electricity revenue is to be increased to 
help pay for reclamation work. 

Water is the key to California’s prosperity not only in 
its agricultural valleys but in the industrial centres which 
cluster around the major cities. Without Colorado River 
water from the Hoover Dam, 400 miles to the east in 
Nevada, there would be no aircraft industry in Southern 
California, and oil production there also requires great 
quantities of water. The cattle on the ranges in the San 
Joaquin valley often drink water mined from underground 
sources, for annual rainfall averages less than five inches 
in this valley. Continuous over-pumping is lowering the 
ground water level and bringing the hazard of salt water 
intrusion. Fresh sources must be found both for irrigation 
and for percolation to restore the underground supply in 
many parts of the state. In the north, however, the 
Sacramento River, with a much more satisfactory flow than 
the San Joaquin, and the better rainfall make this area’s 
enormous fruit and cereal crops and dairy production 
possible. It is these two river basins which comprise the so- 
called Central Valley. Farther south, below the mountains, 
Southern California has no reliable rivers at all. 

It is, therefore, understandable that the search for water 
has constantly. preoccupied Southern California. It led first 
to the appropriation of the Owens River years ago, over 
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the bitter and violent protests of local settlers, to supply 
Los Angeles 300 miles away. A second major source was 
secured in 1935 with the completion of the Hoover Dam, 
which made possible the channelling westward of some 
5,000,000 acre feet of Colorado River water. (An acre foot 
is the amount of water required to cover one acre to a 
depth of one foot.) Even so, the search for water goes on 
in the south. No scheme is too fantastic, or too expensive, 
for consideration—from plans to bring water from the 
North-west’s Columbia River down to Southern California, 
to those for desalting the sea, and mining for supposedly 
untapped “ geological waters” in the most unlikely spots. 
All plans for expansion in the Los Angeles area depend on 
winning various legal disputes over water rights now going 
on between California and Arizona, and between California 
and the federal government, and on full recognition within 
the state of Southern California’s needs and claims. 
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These claims will be re-emphasised now that California 
may have an opportunity of managing its own water 
resources again. The fact that 55 per cent of the state’s 
voters live in the Los Angeles area, and might therefore 
have a controlling voice, is cited, for example, as one reason 
for leaving the Central Valley Project in federal hands. 
As the debate over water in California shifts to new ground, 
it is important to recall that this mammoth project, which 
transfers surplus waters from the Sacramento River basin 
to the arid San Joaquin River basin adjoining, was originally 
a state project, planned by state engineers. But by the time 
the plans were completed and approved the depression had 
arrived and the only possible way of financing the project 
was with federal funds. It was as a rescue and relief project, 
therefore, that the Bureau of Reclamation undertook to 
build the CVP. ; 

The state authorities could not have foreseen: that the 
New Deal planners who were to take over the Interior 
Department would find in the CVP a chance to demonstrate 
a social theory and at the same time to build powerful 
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political influence in the Far West. The ideas then prevail- 
ing in bureau offices, which featured the breaking up of the 
“ factories in the fields,” the solving of the migratory labour 
problem along with the water problem, appeared more than 
fanciful to the individualistic ranchers of the Central Valley. 
Further shocks were in store for them when they discovered 
that the Reclamation Bureau, taking advantage of changes 
made in the law in 1939, was proposing to operate as a 
public utility instead of, as in the past, allowing the local 
irrigation authorities to take over the installations by degrees. 
Another snag, from the farmers’ point of view, was the 
limitation on lands which might receive water from the 
project, to individual holdings of not more than 160 acres. 
This limitation is fixed by the laws relating to public lands 
and public works, but in California it is contended that it 
should not apply to established agricultural holdings. 

Thus the bureau’s attempt to make the CVP a model for 
publicly-owned water (and power) facilities has clashed 
inevitably with California’s doctrine of private water rights, 
and with the free enterprise philosophy of the state’s ranch- 
ing and electricity interests. Beyond the legal disputes is 
the added complication that CVP water merely supplements 
existing water supplies. For throughout the Central Valley 
much irrigation water continues to be drawn from wells. 
A large landowner can, therefore, remain outside the local 
irrigation system and simply pump the water he needs with- 
out interference from the bureau’s officials. But he is 
depleting the underground water resources when he does 
so and threatening the interests of all water users in the 
valley. 


INTERNATIONAL 





1h? 

The CVP is now about half completed. 1953 was the 
first full year of operation of the initial features of the 
project—the dams, pumping plants and canals which pro- 
vide one million acre feet of water and 2,245,000 kilowatt 
hours of power a year. Sales of this water to local irrigation 
authorities in the Central Valley, and of power at Shasta and. 
Keswick dams to public and private electricity distributors, 
brought the United States Treasury $5,500,000 in 1953 
and the return so far on an investment of some $400 million 


up to $50,931,707. The CVP is thus shown to be a going 
concern. | 
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The question in California is, whose concern is it? Both 
the ranchers and the aggressive Pacific,Gas and Electric 
Company think there is hope that it may become the state’s, 
as a result of the more friendly climate both in Congress 
and in the Administration, which has been illustrated by 
the legislation giving ownership of offshore oil lands to the 
states and by the withdrawal of federal opposition to the 
private development of hydro-electricity on King’s River. 
There is also a new Bill, sponsored by Senator Price Daniel, 
a Democrat, of Texas, which would exempt established 
agricultural areas served by publicly-built water works 
from the 160-acre limit on acreage ; it seems fairly safe to 
predict that this measure may soon be approved by Congress. 

With these federal hurdles to state control removed, it 
no longer looks as if it will be necessary for California 
actually to buy the Central Valley project. The Legislature 
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has already withdrawn half of the $10 million down payment 
fund for CVP and put it back into the General Fund. What 
seems more likely now is a concerted move at last, by all 
elements in the state, to get federal loans for needed exten- 
sions of the CVP system ; the federal budget for the coming 
year includes $10 million for loans to local irrigation agencies. 
Such a move is foréshadowed in the hearings on the Trinity 
River project which the Interior Committee of the House of 
Representatives will hold this month in California. This 
proposed «project is the cheapest new source of another 
600,000 acre feet of badly needed water for the Central 
Valley. The Californian delegation to Congress seems 
united for once on getting it started. What remains to be 
seen is whether this same spirit can prevail long enough 
to achieve the establishment of a consolidated water agency 
to take over the responsibilities now shared by many over- 
lapping state bureaux, and whether Californians are pre- 
pared to pay the cost of home ownership for water. 


Slow Start for Colour 


New York 


“HE race to bring more colour into American homes 
| started officially last December, when the Federal 
Communications Commission finally approved standards for 
the “ compatible ” system of colour television—compatible 
in that colour programmes can be received, in black and 
white, on existing television sets. Most of the competing 
firms had been limbering up for several years yet today, 
three months after the start, they have barely completed 
the first lap—and all of them, not unexpectedly, are already 
eut of breath. 

Estimates of the number of colour television sets that will 
be produced this year range from 70,000 to 200,000 ; last 
year 7 million black and white sets were sold. Colour 
television is not expected to penetrate the mass market until 
1956 at the earliest, and probably not until 1957. The 
reasons for this slow progress are clear: colour television 
sets cost too much, both to buy and to service ; the screens 
are too small ; and there are too few colour programmes. 

The heart of the colour television set, and the place where 
its weaknesses are found, is the colour picture tube. Each 
of these tubes costs from $125 to $175, compared with 
only $40 for a black and white picture tube, and in addi- 
tion twice as many ancillary tubes, and three times as 
many component parts, are needed as in a black and white 
set. The resulting circuits have so far proved too complex 
for anything more than a very limited form of mass pro- 
duction. And after all this the colour tube now in 
production gives only a “squint-sized ” picture of 123 inches 
in diameter—-to a public which insists on a minimum-sized 
picture of 21 inches on its black and white sets. The main 
research effort is therefore directed at producing a larger, 
cheaper colour tube, which can be fitted into simplified 
circuits, 

The first colour set on the market, a 12} inch model, now 
reduced in price to $1,100 (just under £400), is still at 
least four times as expensive as a comparable black and 
white set. Even so, the manufacturer has admitted that 
each set costs $3,000 to make. Colour programmes, also, 
are more expensive to produce, but advertisers are unwilling 
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to pay large additional sums for programmes which will be 
seen—in colour—by very few consumers. Therefore 
colour television broadcasts- have been limited, so far, to 
two to four hours a week: Since even these programmes can 
be seen perfectly, in black and white, on an ordinary set, 
the incentive to buy colour is ‘not great. Until costs of 
production come down this cyclé cannot be broken, and 
sales of colour sets will continue te be. limited, as they are 
at present, to a few “two-car gafage ” customers, and to 
people with a professional interest in television. All the 
major companies will have colour sets on the market this 
year, but most of them will remain in the dealers’ show- 
rooms ; it will probably be 1957 before a really satisfactory 
set from the selling point of view makes its appearance. 
The objective is a 21-inch screen costing $500—only twice 
as much as a comparable black and white set. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The Senate has insisted, by a large majority, that state- 
hood must be given to Alaska as well as Hawaii. The Bill 
passed by the House of Representatives last year, however, 
confers statehood on Hawaii only ; this, is in accordance 
with the President’s wishes, for he does not consider 
Alaska is yet ready for statehood. At the moment it looks 
as if both House and Senate might refuse to compromise, 
which would mean that neither Territory would become a 
state at this session. 


* 


The longest and costliest strike in the history of the 
Port of New York came to an end last week, after a month 
of strife and violence and an estimated loss in trade of 
$13 million, when the leaders of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association yielded to federal and state pressure. 
If the union had not complied with the ruling of the New 
York State Supreme Court and the requirement of the 
National Labour Relations Board to terminate the strike 
“forthwith,” the ILA would have lost its right to a place 
on the ballot with the new American Federation of Labour 
trade union, when the dockers decide which union shall 
represent them as their bargaining agent in negotiations for 
a new contract. As expected, the NLRB has invalidated 
last December’s election and directed that another be held. 


* 


The Administration’s latest attempt at saving money, or 
rather at making it, is to go into the used stamp business. 
The first trial sale held by the 1 t included a 
collection of some fifty pounds of domestic and foreign 
stamps, clipped from letters coming into government 
agencies and the White House over a ten-day period, and 
auctioned off to the stamp dealers. The Administration 
is not yet certain that the stamp business will contribute 
to balancing the budget ; it is now comparing its costs of 
collecting the stamps to the mere $339 netted from its 
first sale. ; a Se ae 

* 

Last year Americans spent nearl 
abroad, $115 million more than i 
million was paid out for 
of it to foreign carriers, 
foreign countries, 
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Dense-medium coal washing 


NO. 2IN A Dense-medium coal wash- 

RIES ing is a commercial appli- 
= = cation of the laboratory 
RESEARCH & sink-and-float technique in 
DEVELOPMENT which a liquid of controlled 


density allows clean coal to 

float and dirt to sink. This 
process is important for washing certain “ difficult ” coals, 
and its wider use is envisaged in the National Coal Board’s 
Plan for Coal. Simon-Carves have played no small part 
in the great strides made in dense-medium washing. Some 
early steps were taken in conjunction with an American 
firm, and further fundamental work on a laboratory and 
pilot-plant scale was done by the Simon-Carves scientific 
staff. A number of Simon-Carves dense-medium plants 
are in commercial service, and development is being 
vigorously pursued in collaboration with the National 
Coal Board and a leading French firm of coal preparation 


engineers. 
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Commonwealth Debate at Lahore 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


[* his opening address to the fifth unofficial Common- 
wealth Relations Conference, the Prime Minister of 
Pakistan alluded to the three outstanding dates in Common- 
wealth history, 1867, 1926 and 1947. The British North 
America Act of 1867 marked the inception of the Common- 
wealth ; 1926, the formal description of its conventional 
characteristics ; 1947, its extension to Asia. The importance 
of the Lahore conference derived from the opportunities it 
gave to appraise the practical implications of Asian mem- 
bership. 

The emphasis of India and Pakistan on the completeness 
of their national sovereignity is still pronounced. Some- 
thing which older Commonwealth members take for granted 
is asserted by them as though it might be still in question. 
It was because the right of secession and of neutrality was 
expressly conceded that Pakistan, in the words of its Prime 
Minister, remained a member of the Commonwealth, while 
Indian delegates noted that opposition to Indian member- 
ship had lost much of its force because of incontrovertible 
evidence of the independence of India’s foreign policy. 
Behind this emphasis lay a difference in experience between 
the older and the Asian members which deeply influenced 
their respective outlook om world affairs. For the older the 
lessons of history were the lessons primarily of European 
history, of the dismal consequencesof appeasement in the 
thirties, of the formidable menace of Soviet expansion in 
the forties. But for Asia what remained uppermost was 
the struggle to overthrow imperialism in the thirties, its 
achievement for some in the forties, and the uncomfortable 
reminder from Indo-China that it was incomplete. Delegates 
from the West might simplify the issue in the cold war to 
one of right and wrong, but for Asian delegates this was 
not possible because there was more than one issue about 
Which they felt deeply and in which they felt questions of 
night and wrong were at stake. 

hi the conference demonstrated anything, it was that the 
Colonial aspect of the war in Indo-China was a major 
liability for the West in its political relations with Asian 
Peoples ; and that contrasting interpretations of Communist 
intentions arose mainly from geographical circumstances. 
Where Britain, Canada and South Africa thought of Russia 
first, Pakistan, Ceylon and above all India thought first 
of China. They were strangely-oblivious of recent events 
in Europe ; the Berlin Conference had made no apparent 
ampact on their minds. In contrast, the failure of the West 
to defend Burma and Malaya in 1942 had left an indelible 
mark. Yet, when so much has been said, the remarkable 


thing was the extent of the support for the western inter- 
pretation of the Communist menace. From Ceylon, from 
Malaya, and from Pakistan the weight of opinion was on 
the need for defence measures against it ; and the Indian 
delegation, though it enjoyed backing from others as indivi- 
duals, was left isolated in its continuing support for the idea 
of “an area of no war.” This is a significant development, 
though the ambivalence in the Pakistani attitude to the use 
of US aid was only toe apparent. The aid was nominally 
intended to build up resistance to possible Communist 
aggression, but Pakistanis openly proclaimed that what they 
needed most was re-insurance against India. Kashmir, 
where the policy of procrastination was clearly felt by other 
delegates to be undermining India’s moral position, retained 
for this reason the melancholy distinction of being the most 
disintegrating of intra~Commonwealth disputes. It is much 
to be hoped that welcome Indian reassurances of an early 
settlement will prove well founded. 


Sincere Apostles of Apartheid 


In the discussions on racial and colonial policies it was 
the South Africans who were left isolated. They had a small 
but representative delegation, and the sincerity, even the 
altruism, which inspired the apostles of apartheid (or differ- 
ential development, as they preferred to describe their 
policies of racial separation) impressed their colleagues. But 
it did not change their opinion, though unquestionably it 
enhanced their understanding of the complexity of the 
South African racial problem. As one Asian delegate 
remarked, this was the first time that he had realised how 
the lot of the great Bantu majority was apt to be lost to 
sight in his country through concentration on the treatment 
of the Indian minority in Natal. But though the educative 
value of these debates on racial policies, the first to take 
place at a Commonwealth conference, was considerable, 
what was important was the weight of opinion, in a multi- 
racial Commonwealth, against racial discrimination in any 
form. It was United Kingdom spokesmen who underlined 
bluntly that Britain in self-interest alone was bound to be on 
the side of Gold Coast democracy and against dominant 
white minority rule. The doctrine accepted outside South 
Africa was equal rights for all civilised men and equal 
opportunities for all men to become civilised. But it was 
the direction, not the pace, that was felt to bé of first 
importance. 
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The wide measure of agreement on racial questions was 
underlined in the discussion on colonial policy. The prin- 
cipal points of difference were in respect of the submission. 
of political information on dependent territories to the 
United Nations, and on the uncooperative attitude of the 
United Kingdom in debates on colonial policy at Uno. This 
was attributed to the “discreditable company” she kept 
there, for in the Indian sub-continent Britain is clearly dis- 
tinguished from other colonial powers. Few things at the 
conference were more impressive than the tributes Britain 
received from Asian delegates for the sincerity of her inten- 
tions and the quality of her administration in colonial terri- 
tories. An Australian delegate remarked, towards the close, 


that colonial policy had become a source of Commonwealth — 


unity. No one dissented. 

Agreement on economic policies was more in accordance 
with expectations, but it was none the less reassuring. . The 
oveiriding concern in Asia was with development. The 
Colombo Plan has given substance to the idea of Com- 
monwealth in Asia. It had also afforded an opportunity for 
the association of older with Asian members in a way equally 
acceptable to both. It was through the Commonwealth that 
New Zealand, Australia and Canada had their closest 
contacts with Asian opinion, and there was no doubt that 
for them this was something that enhanced its value. No 
one was disposed to regard the enlarged Commonwealth as 
anything but fragile, but what the Lahore conference 
brought out was the variety of interest and the measure of 
support and good will which it could enlist from all its 
members and from those who aspired to join their ranks. 
It was an interesting, illuminating and on the whole encour- 
aging conference, which suggested that the Commonwealth 


still possessed a healing touch and had great opportunities 
before it. 


Atomic Fever in Japan 


FROM OUR TOKYO CORRESPONDENT 


HE atom-dusting of Japanese fishermen has had “ radio- 

active” influences extending far beyond the unhappy 
victims themselves. In a flash of revelation, the Bikini 
explosion of March 1st illumined the sensitivity and fears 
of the Japanese, their prickly complexes about sovereignty 
and independence, and their conviction of doomed vulner- 
ability. All this ferment, torturing doubt and pathetic self- 
assertion was summed up in the shrill question repeatedly 
put by a Japanese newspaperman at the Foreign Minister’s 
press conference on the 23 radio-active fishermen and their 
deadly catch of fish: “ Have the Americans apologised to 
Japan yet ?” 

The young man’s question disclosed the dangerous, un- 
predictable Oriental fires smouldering beneath Japan’s 
unreal surface calm today. “Impassive” is the most 
grotesque popular misidentification ever applied to the 
Oriental. The subsequent unreasoning Japanese reactions 
have developed logically from that demand for an “ apology,” 
which awakened all the twenty-year-old echoes of inferiority 
and arrogance . . . the sudden reckless firing on British 
gunboats, the “off with their trousers” humiliation of 
Britons outside the Tientsin concession, the feverish clamour 
for naval parity at the expense of national solvency, the 
harakiri attack on Pearl Harbour, © 
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Japanese scientists, earnest, unselfish and patriotic, have 
insisted jealously on their right to treat the ailing fishermen 
independently, if inefficiently. They are suspicious of im- 
mediate American offers of help. They have refused the 
American offer to examine and decontaminate the ill-fated 
“ Lucky Dragon ” at the only properly equipped laboratory 
in Japan—in Yokosuka, the old Imperial Navy base, still 
occupied and operated, to the anger of the Japanese, by the 
US navy. Headlines proclaimed that the Americans were 
trying “to destroy evidence ” and were treating the hapless 
fishermen as “ guinea-pigs.” It was asserted that the 
bewildered US atomic authority, Professor Eisenbud, 
despatched post haste from Washington to soothe the 
Japanese and damp down anti-American feeling, was con- 
cerned only with ensuring the safety of tuna fish exports to 
the United States and with minimising Japanese compensa- 
tion claims. Even the Asahi, the distinguished daily with a 
shining postwar record of courageous defence of individual 
liberties, joined in this hysteria. 


Chips off the Dragon 


Meantime, more than one hundred groups of Japanese 
“ officials,” many of them political and most of them self- 
appointed, got into the act, inspecting, analysing and report- 
ing—often in contradiction—the effects of the macabre 
visitation. Then there was a spy scare: “ shady foreigners ” 
were furtively chipping radio-active fragments off the 
“Lucky Dragon.” Finally, an anti-American Socialist party 
“expert” reported—treverently quoting, with magnificent 
lack of humour, “ American sources ”—that radio-active dust 
from Soviet hydrogen test explosions in Siberia was falling 
like the gentle rain from heaven on Japan three days every 
week. 


The West must not miss the lesson of this fleeting insight 
into the twisted and fearful mentality of contemporary Japan. 
The country is now nearing an open manifestation of the 
disillusion, frustration and despair which the Emperor’s 
surrender decree, the national instinct for obedience to 
authority and a benevolent and soporific occupation have 
so far stifled but not extinguished. 

There is no political stability. There is growing and un- 
reasoning resentment against American “ interference.” A 
half-hearted move for austerity in economy is inflaming a 
violent challenge by labour. The population continues to 
increase at the rate of a million a year. Exports are still 
priced out of competition. The old Japanese values have 
been sabotaged or sapped. Corruption scandals are— 
unjustifiably, by western standards—undermining the weak 
conservative government, with the only alternative a risky 
elevation of the Nenni-like Socialists. The latter appear 
to believe that US support—which they denounce—will 
still be forthcoming to build a new neutral Japan which 
would fondly ape Nehru’s India but incline always more 
closely, affectionately and profitably towards its Chinese 
neighbours—picking up the old China trade without, it is 
suggested, learning any new Communist habits. 

The popular political line hardens: kick out the American 
forces and resist rearmament. Above all, the influence of 
the Imperial Throne has wavered—although, paradoxically 
and undemocratically, it may yet be the salvation of western 
pass tsps Sefer eos age ereRsae 
peace treaty, Japan’s own on memorics 
and fond American delusions remains mariana query: 


“ Have the Americans apologised to Japan yet ?” 
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Bridging the Baltic 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN. COPENHAGEN 


] ACK FROST performed a feat that has baffled several 
} generations of Danes and Swedes when, during the 
ebruary cold snap, he threw a bridge (of ice) across the 
Sound—the Oresund—that divides their two countries. 
he consequent dislocation of the Elsinore-Helsingborg and 
penhagen-Malm6 ferry services, despite the valiant 
eflorts of a small fleet of icebreakers, demonstrated once 
nore the weakness of Scandinavian communications. Ice 
: tbe bottleneck lent added interest to the joint announce- 
ment of the Danish and Swedish Traffic Ministers that, to 
implement a recommendation of the Nordic Council, work- 
ing parties would be set up in Copenhagen and Stockholm 
io study the project for bridging the Sound. Their report 
is unlikely to be on the council’s agenda until its session 
in February, 19§§. But although Scandinavians remain 
slightly sceptical, the feeling grows that the long-debated 
“Oresund Project” has been brought one step nearer 
realisation. Soviet Russia, ever alive to the strategic 
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significance of developments in the Sound, has -reacted 
swiftly. An article in the Moscow paper Communist 
denounced the “ war bridge ” that would link Sweden with 
(ie “ Atlantic aggressors.” 

The working parties will examine a plan produced this 
year by a team of Danish and Swedish contractors for a 
quadruple carriageway linking Copenhagen and Malmé. 
the Sound is here 114 miles wide and six fathoms. deep. 
I he road would be carried by a causeway and tunnel from 
Kastrup, near Co ’s airport, to Saltholm island. 


Thence a bridge four miles long, the longest in the world, 
would carry traffic, 75 feet above the sea, to Skaane. It 
would require seven years to complete at a cost of 465 
million Danish kroner (£23} million). 

The Danish and Swedish State Railways, on the other 
hand, favour a link between Elsinore and Helsingborg, 
where main line facilities already exist. Here, however, 
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in the 3-mile-wide narrows there are depths of 20 fathoms 
and currents of four to five knots. Meanwhile, each 
summer the queues of vehicles waiting to cross the Sound 
grow longer. In 1946-7 the ferries carried 38,000 cars, 
24 million persons and 300,000 tons of freight. By 1952-3 
the comparable figures had rocketed to 190,000,'§ million 
and 800,000. Now an enterprising British company is said 
to be planning the introduction of a motor-car air-ferry 
service linking Malmé directly with Odense on Fiinen. 

A darling project of the Danes, to eliminate another 
major bottleneck by bridging the Great Belt, has been 
shelved sine die. A Great Belt bridge would take 15-20 
years to build and cost 1,700 million kroner (£85 million), 
which Denmark would have to raise alone. Instead, the 
Traffic Minister recently announced in the Folketing that 
new berthing facilities at Knudshoved and Halskov were 
planned which, at a cost of 89 million kroner ({44 million), 
would cyt the 75-minute Great Belt passage to 60 minutes. 

The opening of the Gedser-Grossenbrode ferry service 
in 1951 cut by two hours the travel-time between 
Scandinavia and the south and west. Since 1953 the 
Scandinavian-Italian Express has run that way, while the 
Nord-Express still follows the roundabout Great Belt- 
Jutland route. But the Grossenbrode route is only a make- 
shift for the projected “ Bird’s Flight Route” via Rédby 
(Lolland) and Fehmarn Island. Denmark is ready to find 
the D.Kr.ioo million ({§ million) necessary to complete 
installations on its side. The Deutsche Bundesbahn, how- 
ever, which is chronically impecunious, has no money to 
construct a bridge from Fehmarn to the Schleswig- 
Holstein mainland. Already the Bundesbahn has been 
attacked for squandering money on Grossenbrode. 

Both Denmark and Sweden have resumed ferry services 
to Eastern Germany. The Gedser-Warnemiinde ferry 
carries 300-400 tons of goods daily in both directions, and 
a trickle of 10-15 passengers each week. The Danes ship 
mainly meat, fish and fats, and receive cars and chemicals. 
Goods traffic is heavier on the Swedish Trelleborg-Sassnitz 
route. Already twice-weekly train services in both direc- 
tions link Stockholm with Berlin and Warsaw. There is 
still only a handful of passengers for these destinations. 
But the Swedish State Railways are ready to handle 200 
passengers per train when the new “ Sassnitz Express ” 
commences the additional twice-weekly service in both 
directions between Stockholm and Munich this June. 


Marshal of France 


T the age of 65, Alphonse Juin has been deprived of 
all his French posts and is expected to lose his 
European command within a matter of days. Yet France’s 
only living marshal is unlikely to leave the stage. Indeed, 
after the Auxerre bombshell—the speech against the present 
form of EDC which provoked the storm—the name of 
Juin will be on the lips of French politicians more often 
than ever before. Though his hands have been freed by 
release from official functions, Marshal Juin has proclaimed 
that he does not-intend to dabble in politics, But there is 
much in the career of this professional soldier that may rally 
around him important groups of the right wing. 
Admittedly, his career has been purely military, the 
typical rise of a brilliant colonial soldier, exceptional only 
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in his humble origin. More intimately even than Franco’s, 
Marshal Juin’s advance is linked with North Africa. The 
son of a French policeman, he was born in Béne in Algeria 
and went from his school there to St. Cyr. Graduating with 
excellent results from France’s Sandhurst, he immediately 
went to North Africa, and it took a war to bring him 
back to France. He was wounded in the first world war, 
and at its close once again returned to North Africa. 
There he served under France’s greatest colonial soldier, 
Marshal Lyautey. For a brief period he followed Lyautey 
to France, acting as his chief of staff, only to return to 
Morocco to quell local revolts. His close links with the 
French colons in North Africa and his reputation as a 
“strong man” date from that period. As a reward for 
his services he was promoted general on the eve of the 
last war. 

The second world war meant another “ European inter- 
lude,” but not a very long one. After an exceptionally tough 
defence he was taken prisoner in Lille, but was liberated 
in June, 1941, after the intervention of General Weygand. 
Back he went to North Africa, and succeeded Weygand 
as commander-in-chief there. His great attraction for the 
traditional French Right, much of which was pro-Vichy, 
is that, unlike General de Gaulle, he was not a resister of 
the first or even second hour. He joined Giraud only in 
November, 1942, after the allied landing in North Africa. 
But if he lacks the mystique of the resistance, once he went 
over he distinguished himself as a military commander ; he 
was head of the French expeditionary corps in Italy, and 
towards the end of the war relinquished this post to take 
over that of chief of the French general staff. 


Strong Man in Morocco 


In 1947 a strong man was sought for Morocco, and the 
then General Juin was the obvious choice for resident- 


' general. Of his four years’ stay there it may be said that it 


was a sustained attempt to resist nationalist pressure on 
French privileges and a permanent struggle with the Sultan. 
It was General Juin who egged on the Pasha of Marrakesh 
and other feudal lords against the “urban” Sultan, and 
although he was no longer there at the time of last year’s 
coup and the sultan’s deposition, the event was hailed 
throughout France as his personal victory. Since 19§1, 
Juin has been in France as Nato’s commander for Central 
Europe. In 1952 he received the marshal’s baton. 

It was said at the time that the baton was being placed in 
dangerous hands, or at least in the hands of a man with a 
dangerous tongue. The Auxerre speech anf the subse- 
quent snub to M. Laniel are not the first incidents. In 1952, 
on the anniversary of Verdun, Marshal Juin’s panegyric 
of Pétain raised a storm. A year later, elected to the French 
Academy, he delivered a jingoist maiden speech on Morocco 
which provoked a violent rebuke from M. Mauriac. 
Finally, on the eve of the last presidential election, he 
openly showed his contempt for that institution, declaring 
that he certainly would not seek a post which carried more 
corvées than prestige and power (President Auriol retorted 
that he henceforward hoped to have one duty less: that 
of receiving Marshal Juin). 

Can the Marshal now help becoming a centre of attrac- 
tion for the French Right ? He has the backing of the 
North African settlers and their powerful allies at home 
(his wife comes from a family of wealthy Algerian colons). 
For the traditional Right, including the collaborators, he 
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has advantages which General de Gaulle did not possess: 
He is also the strong man, the soldier who never flirted 
with the Left. For the middle classes he has the glamour 
of a marshal. In many circles the gendarme’s son had 
already been described as a potential saviour from Com- 
munism and parliamentary decadence. The political rifts 
over EDC may provide him with new backers. Many 
French commentators now wonder whether this jobless 
Marshal may not become, in times of even greater stress, a 
new Boulanger. 


Kenya After the Constitution 


ARELY in Kenya’s short but turbulent history has 
political argument been fiercer than in the last few 
weeks and months ; and no wonder. Nothing to compare 
in importance with Mr Lyttelton’s constitutional changes 
has happened since European settlement began. The inhabi- 
tants of the colony, white, brown and black, are for the first 
time all to be given a voice in the government of their own 
country. Three elected Europeans, two elected Asians, and 
one African have now agreed to take office in the new 
Council of Ministers. 

That agreement was reached at all is something of a 
miracle. The Europeans are prepared’ to see their repre- 
sentatives sit round the table with the leaders of other 
races for the sake of an escape from the frustrations of a 
perpetual opposition. But to many it must seem a sad 
comedown from the days of Lord Delamere, when the 
settlers regarded it as their inexplicably disregarded right to 
play a leading—or a lone—hand in the government. 

The other races, too, have had to bargain hard. The 
Asians, with one seat each for Hindu and Moslem, have won 
more than many Europeans and Africans would wish, but 
no more than a shrewd assessment of the balance of power 
would accord them. Only the Africans, with a single 
seat in the Council, see themselves as prophets unrecognised 
in their own country. It is now probably impossible 
to establish what chances there were, if any, of a solu- 
tion more favourable to the Africans—a racial represen- 
tation of 4:2:2—being accepted; but such straws of 
evidence as exist seem to indicate that the Asians objected 
quite as much as, or more than, the Europeans. At all events 
it is symbolic of the new plan’s reception that when Mr 
Lyttelton left the airport, the Africans alone were.not there 
to wave him off. Even so Mr Ohanga, who was asked 
to fill the African seat in the Council of Ministers, has now 
accepted the appointment. 

The lack of enthusiasm with which the reform has been 
greeted may, paradoxically, be a good omen. The moderate 
leaders have gone too far to be upset by the normal hazards 
of political life. Mr Blundell, Mr Nathoo, Mr Patel and 
Mr Ohanga must from now on be as thick as thieves—and 
by their example they may bring alive a real sense of racial 
co-operation amongst the sceptics and the ill-disposed in 
their respective electorates. 

They may, however, equally well relapse into lobbying 
for their special interests. This danger is increased by some 
tricky procedural questions that will have to be settled. 
What, for example, will be the relationship between Mr 
Blundell, when he becomes a Minister, and his European 
supporters in the Legislative Council ? If they remain on 
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the opposition benches, little will have been gained in the 
way of constructive co-operation. But the alternative— 
that a bunch of settlers will be prepared to turn overnight 
into meek backbenchers behind the government—seems 
equally unpromising. Mr Patel has analogous difficulties 
with the Indian Congress. Perhaps Mr Ohanga, with, as yet, 
no organised electorate behind him, will find his protests 
turn into genuine relief as he watches the difficulties of his 
colleagues. 


Probably the best that can be hoped for is a general 
lowering of the political temperature. The constitution can- 
not be changed, though it can be revoked, before 1960. 
This means that, if everyone plays the game, Kenya can 
look forward to a six-year lull, during which it has a chance 
—-probably its last chance—of working out an agreed 
answer to its problems. Even if the business of squaring 
accounts with Mau Mau is left on one side, the catalogue 
is formidable enough. African local government must be 
built up again from its ground-roots. A plan for agriculture 
—the colony’s one hope of prosperity—must be vigorously 
set in hand both in its European and in its African branches, 
and the government must do more to promote exports. 
Extra land must be found for Africans where overcrowding 
has reached intolerable proportions. The position of 
Africans in industry will have to be radically redefined. 
An immigration policy—Asian and European—will have 
to be thrashed out afresh. And so on. 


Where the Flesh is Rawest 


Unfortunately, hardly any of these problems can be 
settled by mere administrative efficiency. They all touch, 
where the flesh is rawest, on the status and the rights of 
Africans. And each flick on the wound will make the 
Africans more insistent that their advancement should again 
find expression in political organisations. Everyone agrees 
that sooner or later this must come about; and sooner, 
rather than later, Africans in the Legislative Council must 
be elected by African constituents. But here the snowball 
begins. The principle of direct election is separated by 
only a narrow margin from the principle of counting heads. 
Who, when the barrier of Colonial Office rule is down, is 
finally to balance the rival claims of five million Africans, 
some hundred and fifty thousand Asians, and forty thousand 
Europeans ? 


These are thoughts to chill the marrow of European 
settlers battling with their acres in the White Highlands. 
They are few in number ; but for all their many faults they 
represent the backbone of any effort to bring the colony on 
economically or politically—and for this reason any com- 
parison between political progress in East and West Africa 
falls wide of the mark. It is the merest eyewash to suggest 
that a plan for increased African representation or for 
bringing Africans on to a common electoral roll with the 
Europeans and Asians could succeed without European 
good will. But the evidence of the recent past suggests that 
the Europeans will not be dogs in the manger if they are 
given a feeling of security. Is it not too much to expect 
that Africans on the East Coast will learn to show as much 
understanding of the part played by European agriculture in 
Kenya as Africans of the West Coast are now showing of 
the importance of European capital and commerce ? If six 
years can bring a return of confidence on those lines, then 
Kenya has everything to bope for. 
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The Voice of the Pheasant 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


TURKEY was once given the job of grading the eggs 

for a collective incubator. Suddenly he refused to 

accept one on the grounds that it might be mistaken for a 

duck egg. The hen who had laid it expostulated, but to no 

purpose. “ You wouldn’t think it was a duck egg,” he told 

her. Neither would I. But there may be a pheasant who 
would think so—and worse.” 

When this story of Mr Malishevsky’s appeared in the 
Soviet weekly Ogonyok a few years ago, his pheasant must 
have brought back to his readers a touch of old Russia, 
where the fazan symbolised the man in authority who acted 
according to no rules ascertainable in advance. 

Unfortunately for him the fazan was not altogether a 
thing of the past. Some pheasant mistook Malishevsky’s 
pleasantry for a duck egg ; it proved to be his swan song, 
Or so it appeared until a week or two ago. Ogonyok mean- 
while smothered any further tendencies to satire beneath 
pictures of open Russian faces, brimming with admiration 
and gazing (before Stalin’s death) at skeletons of vast hydro- 
electric plants and canal locks and (since Malenkov’s acces- 
sion) at seven-inch television screens and fringed silk lamp- 
shades the shape of a camel’s hump. Recently, however, Mr 
Khrushchev lowered his bull head and charged the hitherto 
sacred walls of comforting but misleading statistics ; and 
through the resultant breach the once-browbeaten intellec- 
tuals entered a more realistic world behind him. So at the 
end of March it was not unduly surprising to find even Mr 
Malishevsky back in his old corner in Ogonyok. 

His first little fable (he himself calls them a cross between 
a fable and a fairy story, and has invented the meaningless 
name of skirli for them) was a comment on the new situa- 
tion in which Soviet artists find themselves. 

The wolf, he says, gave the hare a document assuring 
him of safe passage and promising not to catch him. But 
he did catch him. The hare produced the document, and 
the wolf asked to see the signature. 

“Tt is your signature,” said the hare. 

“What of it ?” answered the wolf. 
written above it.” 

“That is yours as well.” 

Having read it, the wolf said he could never have given 
his signature to such a promise ; and he tore up first the 
paper and then the hare. 

“Others say,” adds the author, “that he tore up the 
hare first, and some that he did not even bother to tear up 
the paper.” 

The second story tells, in seven lines only, of the tribula- 
tions of a bear who went in for farming. He wanted to 
make a duga, the round wooden arch that in Russia con- 
nects one shaft of a cart to the other over the back of the 
horse. He took a growing birch and began to bend it so 
that the trunk should form a semicircle ; but before it had 
done so, the tree broke. The bear thought this over, but 
told himself that he had done the right thing. “ You must 
first do a thing and think about it afterwards,” he said to 
himself. “How do you know whether it will succeed or 
fail until you have done it—or failed to do it ?” 


The last of these good-mannered stories has the bland 
title of “ The Benevolent Ant,” and tells how a man resting 
on an old tree stump put down the book he was reading. 


“ Show me what is 
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An ant who was living there walked over to the open page 
and read the words “Giant Mushroom” underneath a 
picture. The ant, who had never been further afield than 
his tree stump, had never seen any other mushrooms than 
the fungi growing there. So he cut out the word Giant and | 
the word Mushroom, saying as he did so that it was not 
right the reader should be exposed to such palpable lies. 

Ever since the priests of Delphi threw Aesop over a 
precipice, infuriated by the relevance of his wit as well as 
its irreverence, the lot of the fabulist has always been a 
hard one. How loudly is the voice of the pheasant to be 
heard in the land of the Soviets in future ? 


Pakistan Rounds the Corner 


BY OUR KARACHI CORRESPONDENT 


AST year, on the occasion of the presentation of the 

Budget, the clouds of anxiety hung heavily over the 
Pakistan Assembly. The foreign exchange situation had 
deteriorated to an alarming extent and there was strong 
evidence that famine conditions could only be averted by 
heavy purchases from overseas: The postwar boom, 
extended beyond its time by the Korean war, was over and, 
as a country which depended primarily on its export of raw 
material, Pakistan had to face the reckoning, husband its 
resources, and face up to its problemis. 

In the event, as the Finance Minister’s current budget 
speech has revealed, the revenue estimates were exceeded 
by over Rs. 9 crores. ‘The view that the clouds.are begin- 
ring to lift is also supported by the fact that Chaudhri 
Mohammad Ali has estimated an increase‘of revenue for the 
coming year of Rs. 5.76 crores. The increase will come 
mainly from customs, central excise and sales tax. The 
enhanced estimated revenue has enabled the minister to 
embark on overdue schemes of basic development and also 
to make provision for the necessary gearing-up of the civil 
administration. 

The revenue expenditure during the year 1954/55 is put 
at Rs. 111.37 crores as against Rs. 107.83 crores last year. 
Most of the increased amounts are for basic development 
schemes. The minister’s buoyant assessment of the future 
is exemplified in his new proposals which give a modicum 
of relief to the taxpayer and enhance the value of real wages. 
The increase in the purchasing power and productivity of 
the populace must be the keynote of Pakistan’s policy for 
some years to come. 

The import duty and excise duty on motor spirit has been 
reduced by 8 annas, which should in its turn considerably 
reduce the cost of distribution of goods. The reduction of 
the duties on coconut oil, copra and spices to 30 per cent 
will bring much needed relief to the man in the street and 
the man in the field, in whose budgets such items bulk large. 
A step which will be welcomed by business men and indus- 
trialists is the proposal to readjust the taxation on capital 
goods and machinery. A great deal of difficulty has been 
experienced in the past over the import of machinery and 
spare parts owing to the fact that capital goods two years 
ago were exempted from import duty and sales tax. The 
main trouble arose from the definition of the term “ capital 
goods.” The Finance Minister now proposes that all 


_ machinery, including capital goods and spare parts required 
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by industry, should be liable to an import duty of 5 per 
cent and should be exempted altogether from sales tax. 

The proposals relating to income tax provide a measure 
of relief to the sorely pressed middle classes, who have 
probably been the hardest hit over the past two years. The 
maximum not liable to income tax has been raised from 
Rs. 3,600 per annum to Rs. 4,200 per annum and it is anti- 
cipated that no less than twelve thousand persons will be 
affected thereby. To encourage savings the exemption on 
account of insurance premia and contributions to provident 
funds is to be raised to one-fifth of total income subject 
to a maximum of Rs. 8,000. 

The government is only too well aware that there are 
certain dangers inherent in the process of rapid industriali- 
sation. Two proposals which may go some way to lessen- 
ing the possibility of the creation of slum areas and of a 
discontented labour force are the raising of the initia! 
depreciation allowance to 25 per cent for buildings con- 
structed by industrial undertakings for their employees, 
and deduction against profits of expenditure on schools 
and hospitals for employees. 

All these proposals, broadly speaking, are aimed at pro- 
viding relief to the lower income groups:and it is certainly 
there that relief is most needed. Undoubtedly there will be 
some murmurings that the ‘business’ profits tax: has been 
retained and that income tax and-super tax remain very 
high, but-on the whole the=minister has been just and 
humane with the limited funds at his disposal. 

Turning to the capital provisions which are, in essence, 
the mainspring of the country’s future development effort, 
the Finance Minister has followed the classical economic 
line and refused to drink the heady wine of deficit financing. 
(Although India has more industrial resources than Pakistan 
there are many who doubt the wisdom of Mr Deshmukh’s 
proposal to meet his huge deficit of Rs. 250 crores by 
increasing. the Treasury bill issue.) Chaudhri. Mohammad 
Ali’s proposal to raise the capital expenditure in the coming 
year from Rs. 82.99 crores. to Rs. 96.72 crores is bold and 
imaginative, although his methods are conservative. It is 
true that in last year’s budget there was an element of deficit 
finance in that the cash balances were drawn down from 
Rs. 32.64 crores to Rs. 19.67 crores, but that drain has 
now been stopped and the forecast of the cash balance at 
the close of the coming year is Rs. 20.61 crores. Credit 
has been taken in the capital section for internal loans, 
Rs. 1§ crores and external loans, Rs. 12.7 crores, as well as 
Rs. 15.78 crores on account of foreign aid. A windfall 
comes from the proceeds of the gift wheat, estimated at 
about Rs. 16 crores. 

It is interesting to consider the protean appearances of 
the wheat gift in the finance of the country, and in some 
ways it might be considered almost as the fulcrum of both 
last year’s and this year’s budget. In the first stage the gift 
saved Pakistan some Rs. 20 crores of foreign exchange ; in 
the second stage the 70 per cent free distribution relieved 
the government of heavy internal expenditure ; and in its 
third and final stage the balance accruing from the sale of 
the remaining 30 per cent is to make a substantial contribu- 
tion towards the development programme in the coming 
year. 

Ending on a personal note, the most cheering feature of 
Pakistan’s seventh budget day was the appearance and bear- 
ing of Chaudhri Mohammad Ali himself. He delivered his 
verydengthy speech with authority and vigour and he now 
seems, like the country, to be well on the road to recovery. 
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the lighthouse or a 
voyage across the 
world—nickel helps 


\ trip on a motor boat—traditional part of a seaside 
holiday—and a voyage to the new world require vessels 
fa very different type. For the motor boat a 12 h.p. 
engine may be adequate, but the Queen Elizabeth can call 
on 160,000 h.p. to drive her 83,673 tons through the water, 
not to mention additional power to provide for the comfort 
of her passengers and the safety of the ship. 
Nickel plays a part in both of them. It strengthens 
and toughens the steels and alloys used in their engines, 
and, in the case of the big ship, goes also into decorative 
metal work, galley equipment and 
navigational aids. Throughout in- 
dustry nickel helps equipment to 
perform better and last longer. 
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looring 
facts... 


The 


type of floor construction 


easiest and cheapest 


for all kinds of housing 
is a solid concrete floor 
covered with 


Marley Floor Liles 





Dry rot is eliminated 
Sub-floor draughts are impossible 
Heat loss isreduced—the house is warmer 
The floor is complete and decorative 
/ Installation is speedy 


| Quality is high : cost low 


There's nothing like- MARLEY 


Cock @’ 
the walk 





> The Marley Tile Company Lid Riverhead, Ketit. Sevenoaks 2251 
LONDON SHOWROOMS 
Alfred Gosiett & Ce., Ltd., 127-131 Charing Cross Read, W.C.2 
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How to cross 
i the Atlantic 


The knowing man knows his way from Old World to New and back—he’s done it so 

often. Four and a half days of Atlantic horizons are about right for him . . . two days of the 
riverside scenery of the lovely St. Lawrence come as a recurrent welcome. He goes 
ashore at Quebec or Montreal full of well-being, humming the praises of Canadian 
Pacific menus and general care and attention. He feels at home (and so will 


Aa you) in the Empress of Scotland, Empress of France or Empress of Australia. 


For information your authorised agent or 
Comadian Cacific Trafalgar Square, W.C.2 (Whitehall 5100) 103 Leadenhall Street, 


E.C.3. (Avenue 4707) LONDON and offices throughout Britain 
and the Continent. 





Basic chemical ingredients are | for many ‘ including 
as vital to the world’s plastic | telephone, radio and television. 
industries as flour and sugar are | The large independent company 
to pastry-cooks. One of these | of re establish 

basic chemicals is Hexamine, a | 1878, is now one of the world’s 


material essential for the manu- | chief manufacturers of this basic 
facture of thermo-setting plastics | chemical, 


A BIG MAME IM THE CHEMICAL WORLD 


_ Brotherton 


world’s largest nanan Brotherton & Co. Led., City Chambers, Leeds, 1. 
himeaeiia: dan teres iene ide of Also at Manchester, Glasgow and London. 


Meschroms dye for dyeing weal ta all ts foras. Works at Birmingham, Waksficld & Birkenhead. 
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THE 
BUSINESS 
WORLD 





The Budget Analysed 


We BUTLER aptly described his budget last 
Tuesday as a “carry-on” budget—the nearest 
approach to a literal no-change budget that has been 
seen since the closing years of the war. He made no 
more than five proposals for tax changes, all of them 
concessions ; but only one of them will affect his 
revenue by more than {1 million this year, and the total 
effect will be a mere £4 million—apart from {19 
million to be distributed, outside the budget proper, to 
those who inherit postwar credits. 

This budget is therefore by far the easiest of post- 
war budgets to describe ; but, to judge from the mis- 
placed public optimism of recent weeks, many people 
may find the underlying policy particularly difficult to 
understand. To the ordinary observer it appears 
paradoxical that in 1953, after a year of business reces- 
sion and falling government revenues, the Chancellor 
was able to give large tax reliefs ; yet in 1954, after a 
year of record output, rising gold reserves and a general 
ait of prosperity, he has virtually nothing to spare. But 
this contrast is in fact the whole reason for the change in 
Mr Butler’s tactics. Last year, when business activity 
was running below capacity, it was both wise and safe 
to give it the stimulus of tax relief; this year it is 
likely to run so close to capacity that any further general 
simulus would be imprudent—though the Chancellor 
has emphasised his readiness to alter his fiscal policies 
later in the year if this assumption proves seriously 
wrong. As it is, the one vital sector of the economy 
in which spare capacity is thought to- exist does get 
a special ‘stimulus through the ingenious device of the 
new “investment allowance ”. 

This shift from reflationary budgeting to carry-on 
budgeting followed naturally from the wider economic 
changes portrayed in the Economic Survey. Thanks 
to.the rise in business profits last year and to the 


increased level of wages and salaries that will obtain 
in the current year, Mr Butler was able to reckon upon 
an additional yield of £69 million from income tax, 
despite the {50 million loss of revenue that was 
expected to result from last year’s reintroduction of 
the initial allowances. In other tax revenues the 
expected increases, mainly from customs, were almost 
precisely offset by expected decreases, mainly from 
profits tax and EPL. But non-tax revenues promised 
almost {100 million more, in consequence of the 
expected liquidation of trading stocks of the Ministry 
of Food. On the existing basis of taxation, therefore, 
total above-line revenue was estimated at £4,537 
million, or £169 million more than the actual receipts 
of 1953-54. This prospective increase in revenue was, 
however, wholly swallowed by the estimated rise in 
expenditure. Total above-line expenditure, after taking 
credit for the reduction shown in the recent revision of 
the first estimate for the Ministry of Food (thus allow- 
ing for the effects of the annual review of agricultural 
prices) is estimated at £4,522 million. 

The Chancellor was therefore confronted with a 
prospective above-line surplus, on the conventional 
accounting, of £14 million, compared with a realised 
surplus of £94 million in 1953-54. By contrast, the 
prospect before him twelve months ago was for a con- 
ventional surplus of £278 million (at 1952-53 tax 
rates), compared with a realised surplus of {£88 
million in the old year. The true contrast, moreover, 
is even more marked than this, because of the big 
capital receipts that have been brought into the esti- 
mates for-1954-55. If all capital items—in expenditure 
as well as revenue—are excluded from the above-line 
reckoning, as is done in the official “ alternative classifi- 
cation,” the realised surplus of 1953-54 comes to £234 
million and the 1954-55 prospective surplus is £181 
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1953-54 OUTTURN AND 1954-55 BUDGET ESTIMATE 
COVENTIONAL FORM OF ACCOUNTS 


(£ Million) 


Tas 


ABOVE THE LINE 


Revenue | 1955-54 1954-5 Expenditure | 1955 4 }2954-5 
i Esti- | Out- | Esti | Esti- ; Ont- | Esti- 
| mate | tura | mate mate | turn | mate 
Inland Revenue ... | 2,436 | 2,340 | 2,384 | Interest on Debt.. 580 | 580 570 
Customs and Excise | 1,725 | 1,764 | 1,782 | Sinking Funds ... +4 35 36 
Motor Duties...... | 69 | 73 77 | Northern Ireland. | 48 50 | 51 
| | j Miscellaneous .... 10 | + | 10 
Tax Rev Tora Cons. Funp | } | 
4,230 | 4,177 | 4,243 Services ...... | 673 | S74 } 667 
j i Ls encrianenidlaindimenrenicecresin 
P.O. (Net Receipts) 2 —_ |i — Supply:— i i 
B least Licences. | 16 | 17; 21 Defence........ | 1,497* 1,365*| 1,555* 
Sundry Loans.:... | 25] 38] 244 Civil........... 12,045 | 2,190 [2,254 
Mis un 95 136 | 245 Tax Collection .. 44 45 | 47 
| Torar Suprty ... | 3,586 ; 3,600 | 3,856 


Total Expenditure 4,259 4,274 4,523 
Total Revenue .... | 4,366 4,368 4,533 | Surplus ........ 109 3s; 6 6 
4,368 | 4,368 4,533 (4,308 4,268 | 4,533 


sdlalaipestaabaaatees sicichctaicinaiiibaalicataiisndicmdanabtesibi 


BELow THE LINE* 
ments 


Interest. outside 
Budget ........ 


Receipts | 
Interest outside | 
Budget | 













get 








Export Guarantees o 
Export Guarantees .| Post-war Credits . 3% 
Repayments ... é 3 | 4 Excess Profits Tax 
4 Refunds ....... 3 
Housing Receipts | War Damage .... 28 
from Votes ee 21 | Scottish Special 
| } Housing ....... 8 
Locai Authorities:- Armed Forces — 
Rep nymentS ..... | 20 | 21 j Housing pee ee 10 
i Loans to Local 
Raw Cotton Com- Authorities ..... 300 
mission | Loans to Northern 
Net repayments .. 10 42 | Exchequer :.... 1 
Loans for New 
Coal Nationalis- Towns Devel’m't. 3% 
ation: Loans to Film Cor- 
Repayrments eed & § poration cvseee® 1 
Loans for Develop- 
Film Corporation:— ment of Invent'ns. — 
Repayments ..... 1 1 Town & Country 
Planning—lIssues 
Angio-Turkish Arm- to Central Land 
aments Credit:- PRE TRS _ 
Repayments ..... _ 1 Coal Nationalis- 
ation:- 
Other repayments . 1 1} Working Capital, 
Jonata ereteernnend Overseas 
: i 
Total Receipts .... | 147 | 182 | 191 | Resources :-— 
--————|-—-|——_4_ Colonial Develop- 
Net Sum borrowed or | NE: ois cbek 7 
metfrom Surplus |_ 548 391 e 
————— —_— otal Payments 598 
696 573 | 598 | ciamieneeah 
cieeenemmesandh enenemanemperedpsinnitinnyt. | 5938 
Tetal Receipts .... | 4508 | 4,560 | 4,726 i shinier 
| i Total ments (4,955 | 4,847 | 6,121 


* After crediting sterling “ counterpart” receipts of defence aid— 4125 million in 
1955-54 and £85 million in 1954-55. 


EFFECT OF TAX CHANGES 
















Exchequer Estimates Estimates 

Receipts for 1954-55 | for 1954-55 
in at 1953-54 at New 

1953-54 Tax Rates | Tax Rates 







































Ordinary Revenue : £000 
Inctanp Revenue 
Inc ONE TOR aso hac OR sk bo weet ebareeaetien 1,800,000 
DUE TAR. cece ence ees eters eeeeeeees 132,000 
Death DMS ooiin 6 sass prea ke eees 164,375 
Staraps ......% °° a0 RENE K 55,000 
Profits Tax and Excess Profits Tax....... 172,000 
Excess Profits Levy...........-..es-0: 60.000 
Special Contribution and other Inland ; 
Revenue Duties ... 0.05. ces enee redone 1,000 
a ee 
: 2,340,131 | 2,385,000 | 2,384,375 
Customs awp Excise | —__— uae 
Cums 6:5 a. ses ce oa Saanda ne 1,042,396 | 1,062,500 | 1,062,500 
RaWO. 6c 60.056 Ke Ssask hex piwemineeews 721,975 | 122,500 | 719,000 
1,764,371 | 1,785,000 | 1,781,500 
Moror Ventcre Dutra. ...........6.65 73,15 | 77,000 | 17,000 
Torta. RECEIPTS FROM TAKES.......+...- 4,177,617 4207.00 | 4, 2875 
Broadcast Receiving Licences ........... 16,400 21,000 
Receipts from Sundry Loans ............ 38,014 24.000 oon 
MiscROAGOUR ono nine 05s a5 Loan wets scinens 136,099 245,000 245,000 


Prat QU ORea.. ¢ 6nck Gees ences bc keS 


income Tax deducted from Excess Profi 
Tax, Post-war Refunds............. a c ¥ 2,500 


Total 7 eee aa ee 
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million less than that, at £53 million. Both forms of 
above-line accounting, moreover, take credit for the 
sterling counterpart of the dollars expected to be 
received in defence aid ; if these credits are excluded, 
the Chancellor has an above-line deficit on either basis. 


On the below-line account, of course, a substantial 
deficit is again expected, despite the steep contraction 
that has occurred in the new borrowings of the local 
authorities from the Public Works Loan Board, and 
despite the rising trend of below-line receipts. On the 
conventional accounting, these receipts, mainly repay- 
ments to the Exchequer of various types of advances 
made by it in earlier years, totalled £182 million in 
1953-54 ; they are expected to rise to £191 million in 
1954-55. New loans to local authorities are provision- 
ally put at the virtually unchanged figure of £300 
million, but payments for war damage settlements will 
be substantially reduced. On balance, net outgoings 
below-line are expected to fall slightly, from £391 
million to £388 million (in contrast with £524 million 
in 1952-53). The prospective deficit on the Exchequer 
finances as a whole was therefore estimated at. {£374 
million at 1953-54 tax rates, compared with {297 
million last year. ’ . 

The Chancellor made it very plain, however, that 
his decision to make no major tax changes was not 
dictated by this tautening in his own finances: 


The budget’s aim must, of course, always be to maintain 
the balance of the economy as a whole, whatever the 
mathematics above or below the line. Its aim, in short, 
must be to maintain employment and encourage produc- 
tion, while avoiding inflation and ensuring a healthy 
balance of payments. The realities of our situation may 
therefore call for either a surplus or a deficit on the 
conventional budget. 


But Mr Butler’s conclusion, as the Economic Survey 
had foreshadowed, was that the economy is enjoying 
already just the “right sort of general climate” and 
seemed likely to continue to do'so. The benefits of 
last year’s reliefs, he thought, were still working them- 
selves out according to plan, and therefore ought to be 
given “ more time to produce further beneficial effects.” 
On a somewhat longer view, he was seriously concerned 
about the rising trend of expenditure, and about the 
risk that further increases in wages and profit margins 
might price British goods out of export markets ; but 


at present he saw no need to “ strain after any significant 


surplus ” on the conventional budget. 


Given the absence of any general slack in the 
national economy, he was therefore unable to pursue 
the basic aizos of raising productivity, industrial invest- 
ment and exports by giving any broad “ incentive ” 
reliefs in taxation. Any assistance given for these 
purposes had to be both modest and specific. For 
exports, a little aid has been contrived by non- 
budgetary means—by arranging that the facilities of the 
Export Credit Guarantee shall be rather 
more freely available to facilitate the granting of 
extended credit terms to overseas buyers of major items 
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of capital goods. “And industrial investment is to 
fit from an interesting departure, discussed in 
| below, from the postwar system of initial 
vances. By this device the Chancellor is giving 
ficant relief at no immediate cost to the Exchequer, 
1t only slight cost over the next few years, but at 
siderable cost” in the longer run. Professional 
and the -“ self-employed” who had hoped for 
ns with similar tax reliefs as are enjoyed by the 
oyed have been disappointed. Mr Butler wanted 
time to study Mr Millard Tucker’s report and 
declared that “in any event the cost of the proposals 
would make it impossible for me to implement them 
in present circumstances.” 
His other proposals were all minor ones ; and they, 
too. were specialised, being mainly designed to alleviate 
particular anomalies. The most costly one, involving 
an additional charge of {£19 million “ below-line ” this 
ar and £2 million a year in future, concerns the 
postwar credits. Im future, anyone who inherits unpaid 
credits will receive payment in the year in which the 
deceased owner would have reached the qualifying age, 
instead of having to wait until he (or she) reaches that 
age himself ; a beneficiary may also claim payment 
if the original owner has died at over the qualifying 
age but without claiming payment. 


and 


A 
oc 


Investment Allowances 


ast year the Chancellor of the Exchequer restored 
the initial allowances (which his predecessor had sus- 
ended from April, 1952) at 20 per cent. Last Tuesday, 


— 


. 


icknowledged that this was a limited step in the right 
ection of encouraging industry to put more money 
into productive investment—an interest free loan which 
on certain reasonable assumptions given by the Financial 
Secretary in last year’s debates on the Finance Bill 

ight eventually grow to a stable figure of £675 million. 

The Chancellor has decided (and this presumably 
without the benefit of advice from the Royal Com- 
mission on Taxation of Profits on the point) to sweep 
away the present system of initial allowances by a new 
system to be called “ investment; allowances.” The 
initial allowance confers no permanent benefit upon 
the industrialist, but only enables him to bring forward, 
in point of time, tax allowances that he will be eventually 
entitled to; thus it may encourage him to undertake 
investment when his cash resources are short and 
additional present relief from tax is helpful. The 
investment allowance is different in kind. It will give 
an immediate addition to the full annual depreciation 
allowances, amounting to the tax on 20 per cent of 
new plant and machinery and on 10 per cent of new 
incustrial and agricultural buildings with no counter- 
Vailing reduction in the allowances in later years. For 
approximate purposes, the cash relief will thus repre- 
sent about 10 per cent of the cost of plant and 5 per 
cent of the cost of buildings. 

The investment allowance is in the nature of a 


‘ 

p 
L, 
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subsidy to new investment, and it calls for the marginal 
comment that, for all its merits, it is an expedient no 
more welcome than other subsidies, and one that would 
hardly be called for if the principles of replacement cost 
accounting had ever obtained a hearing among 
accountants and Chancellors. Investment allowances 
will certainly help to mitigate the erosion of industrial 
capital caused by wrong pricing and penal taxation, and 
industry will welcome them precisely because they carry 
no fiscal hangover to be paid for in future years. But 
industry will also have in mind the~ possibility that if 
initial allowances could be varied from 40 per cent to nil 
and back to 20 per cent in three years, investment 
allowances, too, may vary with the length of the Chan- 
cellor’s foot. 


* 


Among: the immediate beneficiaries, shipping com- 
panies and investors in other large capital goods 
stand out. Investment allowances apply to capital 
expenditure incurred (that is, which becomes due and 
payable) from April 7th; initial allowances (apart 
from the exceptions noted below) cease at the 
same time. On plant and machinery (20 per cent) 
and industrial buildings (10 per cent), the new 
investment allowances are at the same rate as the old 
initial allowances. Expenditure on agricultural buildings 
(10 per cent) and on plant and buildings used for 
scientific research (20 per cent) will now qualify for 
investment allowances. Mining works may choose 
either a 20 per cent investment allowance or a 40 per 
cent initial allowance. The old initial allowances will 
be kept for secondhand plant or machinery and for 
“ ordinary ” motor cars. 


The cost of changing from initial allowances to invest- 
ment allowances is estimated to be negligible in the 
coming year, and about £4 million im 1955-56. This 
follows from the fact that the new allowance will not 
be deducted in computing the written down value of 
the asset for the purpose of annual allowances, as the 
following figures for £100,000 expenditure on plant 
incurred on April 7, 1954, or after, will show. It 
should be noted that in general the first allowances on 
such expenditure will not begin to affect tax payments 
until January 1, 1956. Thereafter the cost will increase 
year by year, depending on the level of new invest- 
ment : — 





kilow- Written 


entth down 


value value 
ear | co £ 
OSes eh sto00 f ee a ees 
Annual (1 10,000 Annual .....- y 
i 70,000 90,000 
! ‘ 
=f, ‘une 7,000 63,000} Annual ..... e 9,000 81,000 
Year it 
Annual ...... 6,300 56,700} Annual ...... 8,100. 72,900 
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The projected total benefit of the new allowance 
depends upon assumptions about the rate of new invest- 
ment in the assets that qualify for it. The following 
table shows the course of investment by industries in 
the main categories :— 





GROSS FIXED INVESTMENT 
(£ Million) 


LT 


1950 1951 1952 1953 
Vehicles, ships and aircraft (20%).. 267 273 267 3512 
Plant and machinery (20%)....... 630 742 790 =6815 
Buildings and works (excl. housing). 394 428 473 516 





If for the sake of assumption, half the expenditure on 
buildings and works ranks for industrial and agricultural 
investment allowance of 10 per cent, the total allowances 
(including initial allowances for “ ordinary ” cars) would 
be of the order of £250 million, and the cash value 
of the relief of, say, £125 million. This compares with 
£84 million estimated cost in a full year of last year’s 
restored initial allowances. But this higher scale of 
investment incentive will be compensated in part by 
the expiring benefit of and the emerging tax liability 
under the old initial allowances on investment expendi- 
tures incurred in past years. The new investment 
allowances will not distort the tax relief in time as did 
the initial allowances ; and since the written down value 
of the assets will be higher, the new system will involve 
fewer complications about balancing charges. 


The inclusion of plant and buildings for scientific 
research in the 20 per cent class of investment allowance 
should perhaps finally lay the myth that research in 
British industry is directly hampered by the taxation 
system. Its treatment is already very favourable. All 
non-capital expenditure on research and contributions 
to other bodies doing research in a company’s field, is 
allowable ; capital expenditure on. research by or for 
industry can already be written off over the short period 
of five years, 60 per cent being allowed in the first year 
and the remaining 40 per cent over four years. Direct 
comparisons with the United States are difficult ; but 
the Advisory Council on Scientific Policy concluded 
last year that the treatment of research seemed to be 
as favourable in Britain as in America, and the new 
allowance may provide an extra fillip. 


Cessation and Company Reconstructions 


In the Finance Bill debates last July the Economic 
Secretary, Mr Maudling, declared that the Government 
was studying “deliberately and carefully” methods 
of dealing with legitimate tax avoidance through com- 
pany reconstructions. In 1952-53 a large number of 


cotton textile companies, whose profits had been 
falling, dissolved and reformed themselves to gain the 
tax advantage under the cessation provisions of the tax 
code, whereby tax is assessed on the profits of the final 
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year, and not (in general) on the profits of the preceding 
year. The “abuse” of which so much complaint was 
made is more apparent than real, for the cessation pro- 
visions, confusing though they undoubtedly are, are 
matched by the charging to tax of commencing profits 
more than once. And if, after a reconstruction of this 
kind, taxable profits again rise, the device recoils on 
the head of the tax avoider. 


But Mr Maudling insisted that the use of this device 
ought not to be exploited by any reputable company— 
indeed, that it would not necessarily be to its advan- 
tage if it did so—and that drastic action would follow 
if the revenue should suffer. Mr Butler now proposes 
that the cessation and commencement provisions 
should not be available to any company reconstruc- 
tion in which three-quarters or. more of the interest 
belonged to the same persons before and after the 
change. 


Help for Small Industry 


At a very small cost to the revenue, the Chancellor 
has decided to tidy up, and make some limited con- 
cessions in, estate duties designed to give assistance to 
family businesses. The lengthy series of memoranda 
on estate duty anomalies has had its effect, and pro- 
posals for dealing with a number of anomalies, par- 
ticularly those arising on the valuation of a controlling 
interest in a private company, will appear in the Finance 
Bill. The Bill will also grant two major concessions 
to controlling shareholders in family businesses, which 
are mauled most severely when death duty assessments 
are made. Together with the postwar surtax conces- 
sions, the special treatment for death duty now to be 
accorded to family businesses must surely be regarded 
as a reasonable answer to their difficulties. 


In general, the Chancellor intends to maintain the 
principle of valuing a “ controlling ” shareholding in a 
private company-.on the basis of the worth of the com- 
pany’s net assets. But where part of a controlling 
shareholding that has been valued on the assets basis is 
sold to an independent purchaser, “the estate duty 
valuation of the shares actually sold shall be brought 
into line with the sale price.” This is an important 
change in the principle that shares, whether those of a 
public or private company, should be assessed for 
death duties at their value on the day of death. Pur- 
posely, it seems, the Chancellor has limited this 
concession. It is not apparently to be granted, as 
might reasonably be argued, to minority shareholdings 
in a private company or to shareholdings in a public 
company. If only part of the controlling interest is sold 
to pay off the duty, the remaining shares will presum- 
ably be assessed according to asset values. In that 
case, will two estate duty values, possibly very different, 
emerge for the same shares ? 


The controlling shareholder in a private compacy 
may perhaps gain more from the second concession, 
for “where industrial premises or plant and machinery 
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are used for the purpose of trade carried on by the 
deceased—or, where the-assets basis applies, by the 
deceased’s company—the estate duty on these assets 
will be reduced by 45 per cent.” This reduced rate of 
55 per cent will be the same as that charged on agricul- 
tural land. The Chancellor estimates the cost of this 
new relief in 1954-55 at £500,000 and in a full year at 
{1,500,000. The concession will help the one-man 
business, the partnership and the director-controlled 
family business—and, apparently, no one else. Minority 
shareholdings in a private company are still, apparently, 
to be left out in the cold ; their shares will still be valued 
on earnings and Yield considerations. Some critics, 
remembering the facts in re Holt, may argue that these 
minority shareholders should have at least been granted 
the protection of an independent tribunal to consider 
appeals on share valuations. 

The concession is limited in yet another way, for it 
will specifically apply to “ industrial premises or plant 
and machinery.” Presumably, the definition to be 
adopted for such premises.and plant will be that already 
established in income-tax law and practice. In that 
case, it would exclude, for example, retail shops and 
other buildings employed in the distributive trades and 
the concession would not then be extended to those 
trades where the family business is most common. 


Export Credit Plans 


The Chancellor’s references to the freer use of export 
guarantees do not really mark a sharp departure in the 
Export Credit Guarantee Department’s recent practice. 
The object is to enable manufacturers of heavy capital 
goods to accept ofders. where long credit is involved 
without affecting their normal borrowing powers. 
Certain of the insurances that the department has 
recently made with bankers already have that effect. 

It is proposed that in future the department should 
more readily enter into direct insurance contracts, not 
with the manufacturer, but with the banker who is to 
provide the finance. This form of contract will start 
normally at the point of acceptance of the goods by 
the foreign buyer, but occasionally at the point of ship- 
ment. At that point, therefore, the banker will look to 
the foreign buyer and to the ECGD guarantee and, to 
the extent of that guarantee, will have no recourse 
against the manufacturer. Securities or promissory 
notes thus guaranteed may be readily saleable to 
institutional investors. 

This system of insurance does not replace the Export 
Credit Department’s existing methods. Two alterna- 
tive forms of contract, one between the manufacturer 
and the department and the other between the banker 
and the department, will run side by side. Indeed 
if the manufacturer wants his pre-acceptance or pre- 
shipment risks covered he will have to cover them with 
a policy between himself and the department even if 
he is not to be a party to the later insurance. The 
new system is likely. to be of use when the contract is 
long and big and when the manufacturer’s normal 
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finances would be distorted unless the transaction’ 
could be clearly separated from his normal borrowing 
powers. 

City experts in export finance are irritated by the 
decision that not more than 85 per cent of the credit 
element in any transaction can be covered by the con- 
tract between the banker and the department, whereas 
up to 90 per cent can be covered when the contract 
is with the manufacturer. The manufacturer’s finances 
remain at risk for the uninsured portion of the contract. 
It is argued that to say “85 per cent can be insured 
if you do the business one way and go per cent if 
you obtain the money from the same banks under a 
different contract” is a mistake. This decision, based 
presumably on the department’s view that a special risk 
is being accepted, comes at a time when the Treasury 
appears to be anxious to encourage more business under 
Section 2 of the enabling Act—that is business that the 
department accepts for reasons of high policy and not 
as purely commercial risks. The recent substantial 
contracts with Turkey are an example. 


Half Way Down Wardour Street 


The concession in Entertainments Duty on cinema 
seat prices is about half of what this industry has been 
asking, though nearly twice as much as some people 
in Wardour Street expected to get. The Chancellor 
promised last year to look closely at the trend of cinema 
admissions and box-office receipts, which have declined 
sharply in recent years, apparently under the impact 
of competition from television. The cinemas contribute 
some £37 million out of the total of £44 million raised 
in Entertainments Duty—a rate of about 35 per cent 
on their gross takings. 

That decline in admissions has meant that the cinema 
exhibitors, and to a smaller extent the film distributors 
and producers, have benefited less from increases in 
seat prices and certain concessions in duty than they 
or the Customs and Excise Department had forecast ; 
and the industry’s united plea for a reduction of £7 
million in duty was “merely to achieve the figures 
aimed at in 1951.” The Chancellor, though impressed 
by the exhibitors’ evidence that their increasing costs 
were not matched by increasing receipts, did not feel 
it necessary to go as far as that, “and in any case... 
could not afford to do so.” He has put up the limit 
of exemption from duty on the cheapest seats from 8d. 
to gd., and reduced duty farther up the scale by from 
1d. to 14d.; this should give away about £3,500,000 a 
year. The new scale might, incidentally, make for 
greater flexibility in seat prices, but the cinema trade is 
unlikely to pass any of the cuts on to its audiences. 
Reductions of 4d. a seat in duty on live theatres and 
sport, which pay much lower rates than the cinemas, 
will cost about £450,000 in a full year ; these are not 
likely to be passed on to the spectator, either. Together, 
therefore, the concessions may cost perhaps {4,100,000 
in a full year, and in 1954-55 (starting from May 3oth) 
about £ 3,500,000. 
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The Foreign Balance in 1963 


()= of the turning points in Britain’s postwar 
economic history will surely be the interruption 
in 1953 of the sequence of its odd-year balance of 
payments crises. Last year provided a balance of pay- 
ments surplus and an accretion to the gold and dollar 
reserve that the most optimistic did not dare to envisage 
at the beginning of the year. In 1952 the balance of 
payments showed a surplus of £255 million, of which 
£21 million came from defence aid from the United 
States. That surplus owed much to an improvement 
in the terms of trade almost as dramatic as the deteriora- 
tion of 1950-51. At the beginning of last year, 
ministerial speeches held out a target of £300 million 
as the desirable surplus and were judged absurdly 
optimistic. The actual surplus of £225 million for 
1953, which includes {102 million of defence aid from 
the United States, is highly gratifying. How was this 
surplus achieved, how was it distributed, how was it 
financed and how did it fit in to the wider pattern of 
sterling area transactions with the non-sterling world ? 
On these main questions, the Balance of Payments 
White Paper for 1953 sheds light in dazzling detail. 

The main change in the balance of payments last 
year was a reduction of £151 million in earnings from 
exports and re-exports. This drop in export earnings 
between 1952 and 1953 tends to convey a misleading 
impression of the course of exports over the last two 
years. In the first half of 1952, export earnings still 
benefited from the tail-end of the post-Korean boom 
of trade in the rest of the sterling area ; they fell sharply 
in the second half of 1952, but the first half of last 
year saw a slight recovery which gathered considerable 
momentum in the second half of 1953. A reduction 
of £71 million in payments for imports represented 
a drop in total cost of 4 per cent, but it veiled an actual 
increase of 9 per cent in the volume of imports com- 
pared with 1952. Once again the terms of trade contri- 
buted powerfully to Britain’s balance of payments ; 
import prices in 1953 were 12 per cent lower than in 
1952, while export prices fell by only 3 per cent, and 
the overseas balance benefited to the extent of between 
£200 and {250 million from these relative price 
changes. 

A second item that handsomely assisted the balance 
of payments last year was a further increase in invisible 
earnings. The main contribution in this category came 
from increased sales of oil to non-dollar countries and 
reduced purchases from dollar countries; these 
accounted for most of the rise of £49 million in “ other 
receipts.” . British é¢xpenditure on shipping services 
to other countries fell by £51 million because of lower 
freight rates, and since British shipping earnings fell 
by £35 million there was a net gain of £16 million 
from shipping services. Tourist expenditure also 
brought in more last year, the net result of a substantial 


expansion of both sides of the tourist account, With 
the increased travel allowance more Britons went and 
spent abroad, but the Coronation drew to this country 
a record number of overseas visitors. Given the policy 
of greater freedom in the exchanges, the reopening o! 
the gold and commodity markets, and the increased 
confidence in sterling which has brought to Britain a 
greater volume of the world’s merchanting and financing 
business, the prospect for invisible earnings seems 
promising. If the Persian oil dispute is settled, over- 
seas oil income should recover further ground. 

The regional distribution of the balance of payments 
shows some notable and welcome changes over the 
past three years. In its payments with the dollar area, 
the United Kingdom had a deficit of £431 million in 
1951 which was reduced to £172 million in 1952 and 
last year, at a mere £4 million, almost vanished. Exports 
to the dollar area last year rose from £411 million to 
£446 million, while imports from it fell from £605 
million to £516 million ; invisibles also made a marked 
contribution, for the deficit of £121 million in 1952 
was reduced to £56 million. The improvements in 
the direct UK-dollar area balance of payments was 
matched by an impressive improvement in the account 
with OEEC countries which showed deficits of £201 
million in 1951 and £26 million in 19§2, but a surplus 
for the UK of £104 million in 1953. The balancing 
factor in the total account was a much reduced surplus 
in the British payments account with the rest of the 
sterling area, which fell from £367 million in 1952 to 
£179 million in 1953. On these figures, the long 
sustained complaint that British exporters were- too 
ready to wallow in the easy markets of the sterling area 
and not prepared to fight for hard-currency earnings 
must surely lose some of its substance. Last year saw 
a considerable diversion of British exports to the 
dollar and OEEC areas ; import restrictions applied by 
Australia and other sterling countries played some part 
in this switch, but British industry was sufficiently 
competitive to steer more trade into the more difficult 
markets. 

Last year’s balance of payments surplus is only 
one element in the criss-cross pattern of the United 
Kingdom’s capital account. The main totals in this 
account are the current surplus of £225 million, the 
addition of £240 million to the gold and dollar reserves, 
a net capital investment of £207 million overseas and 
an increase of £222 million in UK short-term sterling 
liabilities to the rest of the world. Table II gives 2 
detailed break-down of these es 
_ The most notable item in that table is the 
investment of £158 million in the rest of the sterling 
area during a period when Britain’s sterling liabilities to 
the area rose by £253 million. In 1952, capital invest- 
ment in the sterling area had been estimated at {94 
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Sources of the Surplus 


TABLE I 


UK BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
(£ Million) 
















1953 


| Year 
| (prov.) 


st 2nd 
Half | Halt 


} (prov.) | 


with non-sterling countries 


ixports and re-exports. .. 719 | 7461 1,465 

























Imports, £.0.D.....6...45- 770 | 788 | 1,558 
Govt. expenditure (net)... — 23! — 22) — 45 
Other invisibles (met)..... + 65! + 17} + 82 
Current balance .......:. AK Soars & 
Defence aid (net). ........ | +121-, + 55 | + 47) +102 

Current bal., inc. def. aid | —728 | — 12 + 46 — + “6 


With rest of sterling area 


i:xports and re-exports. .. 


t 
| 
| i 
1,275 | ore 599 611 | 1,210 


Imports, £.0,b.. «545. ¢02. 1,249 | 1242] 695; 619} 1/314 
Govt. expenditure (net)... | —107 | —131 | — 52| — 57 | —109 
Other invisibles (net)... .. +424 |. +417] +170 | +222 | +392 


Current balance ........ +343 | +367) + 22 +157 | + 179 
Total | 2 

xports and re-exports... | 2,746 | 2,826] 1,318 | 1,357 2,675 
Imports, -f.0.D.... 6.22.00 3, 475 | | 2,943 | 1,465 1,407 | 2,872 
Govt. expenditure (net)... | —153 | —173.] — 75 | — 179 — 154 
Other invisibles (net)..... +493 | +424] +235 | +239; +474 
pean Sym BE 

Current balance ......... —389 | +134] + 13 +110! +123 
Defence aid (net)......... + 4; +121] + 55 | + 47: +102 


Current balance inc. def. aid | —385 | +255] + 68 +187 | +225 


1953, 
I 
Regional distribution | 
Dollar SGM. sacnees mais a ¢ ee = 
Other Western Hemisphere | j}— 2}/-— 21 
OEEC countries, ........ + 50 +104 
Other non-sterling countries | — 10; — 20 
K ‘est of sterling area. ie +157 | +179 
\on-territorial organisations) ~ 4 | — 13 





Total . ..:scaumua 
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TABLE II 
INVESTMENT AND FINANCING ACCOUNT 







Jan.- | July- 
june | Dec. 


































| 
Overseas investments 
Dollar area oi... idk S. 48 | Dr. 36 | Dr. 15 19 | 4 
Other Western Hemisphere | Dr. 25 5 | Dr. 6 | Dr. 13 | Dr. 19 
OEEC countries ......... 61 17 5 37 42 
Other non-sterling countries | 15 1 7} 14 } 21 
Rest of sterling area...... | 497 4} 59| 99] 158 
Non-territorial organisations} 4 3} Dr. 2 3| 1 
WORE ip ncicpihes deeds inaniesediont | 340 | 159} 207 
j ; i 
Sterling liabilities 
Done MOORS 5 «ci 6 ieis cs } — 41 + 20; + 28 
Other Western Hemisphere + 12) — 51] + i+- 514+ H8 
OEEC countries ......... |} +297; — 58] — 22| + 144 —. 8 
Other non-sterling countries} + 22 | —123}] — 58; + S| — 27 
Rest of sterling area...... | + §9} —111 <* 43 | +253 
Non-territorial organisations} — 11 + 1 b= 57} — 58 
Wate ae Sess os oe | +338 | —346] +166 + 56 +222 
Change in gold and dollar 
OUNOTUOR 50 ks hi ieee —344 | —175 | +186 | + 54 +240 
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Sist | Silst | 3ist | 3ist | Wth | 3lst 
Dec., | Dec., | Dec., | Dee., | June; | Dec., 
1949} 1950 | 195% | 1952 | 1953 | 1953 
Dollar area ........ 31 79 33/3 | 42 62 
Other W. Hem. .... 80 45 57 6 | 35 40 
OEEC countries... . 439 395 409 321 | 304 305 
Other non-sterling 
countries........ | 514; 492 514 394; 336 366 
Total—non-sterling 
countries........ | 1,064 | 40 1011; 1018; 755; 717; 773 
Colonies .......... | 582 — 754 | 968 | 1,076 | 1,134 | 1,161 
Other sterling area | } i 
countries........ | 1,771 | 1,980 | 1,825 | 1,606 | 1,758 | 1,774 
es Bene SE cok, > eR ee 








Total—sterling area | 
countries ........ | 2,353 | 2,734 | 2,793 | 2,682 | 2,892 | 2,935 
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ities to all countries | 3,417 | | amas | 3,811 | 3,437 | 3,609 | 3,708 
eee ee 

Non-territorial or- 
ganisations ...... 576 | 677 | 566 | ser 567| 566| 509 
ye 3,993 | 4,322 | 4.377 | 4,004 4,004 | 4,175 | 4,217 
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million, whilé the sterling liabilities to the area had risen 
by £111 million. There is a hint of “ borrowing short 
and lending long” in these figures, though last year 
it should be disarmed by the fact that the gold and 
dollar reserve, which is held by the United Kingdom 
as banker’s cash reserve for the use of its depositors, 
rose by £240 million. 


* 


Last year, the balances held for dollar area and 
other Western Hemisphere countries increased by 
£62 million, conceivably because of the attraction of 
relatively high money rates in London ; but the sterling 
liabilities to other non-sterling countries continued to 
shrink. Since the end of 1945, they have fallen by 
£459 million and the latest figure of £773 million itself 
includes an appreciable amount of sterling which is 
immobilised in some degree—for example, the balance 
in the Egyptian Number 2 account, and the Portuguese 
sterling loan to the United Kingdom, the repayment 
of which does not begin until next year. These figures 
are thus in conformity with other evidence of a growing 
shortage of sterling in the hands of non-sterling coun- 
tries. That evidence includes purchases of sterling 
by a number of countries from the International 
Monetary Fund—{44 million sold to Japan last year, 
£10 million to Brazil and £2 million to Turkey ; these 
purchases are reflected in the fall in the sterling held 
by non-territorial organisations. Excluding these 
liabilities to international organisations, the total of 
sterling held abroad at the end of 1953 amounted to 
£3,708 million. This total shows an increase of £271 
million in two years, largely composed of an increase 


i 
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in balances held by sterling area countries. Britain’s 
liabilities to the sterling area are at first sight ominous, 
but, in fact, the entire overseas holdings of sterling 
at the end of 1953 would cover less than a year’s 
current expenditure by the holders in the United King- 
dom—roughly as it was before the war. In 194§ the 
comparable total represented about two years’ such 
expenditure. 

But it should not be forgotten that before the war 
the gold reserves were approximately equal to the 
United Kingdom’s short-term external liabilities, and 
that happy balance, unfortunately, no longer exists. 
Against a gold reserve of close on £1,000 million, the 
United Kingdom now has short-term sterling liabilities 
of £3,708 million ; it owes about £2,000 million on 
longer term to countries outside the sterling area, mainly 
the United States and Canada; and it owes {200 
million to EPU. This makes a total of over £5,900 
million on the liabilities side. On the other side of the 
account, the valuation that might be placed on British 
overseas investments (capitalising last year’s investment 
income of £272 million at 7 per cent) would be about 
£3,800 million which, together with the gold and dollar 
reserves would yield a total of about £4,800 million. 
On capital account the United Kingdom is now a debtor 
on a substantial scale, whereas before the war it was 
a substantial creditor. That is a major transition of 
which the implictions are too often ignored. It will 
need many more surpluses on the balance of payments 
comparable with those of the past two years to make 
good the damage to Britain’s external strength that 
resulted from six years of World War II and the years 
of peace during which Britain was content to live on 
its fat. 


Business Notes 


Unprickable Bubble 


HE Stock Exchange staged a budget revel ; it staged it 

before budget day—on Monday. All the traditions of 
the pre-budget quiet period were broken. The Financial 
Times index of ordinary share prices reached a new peak 
at 141.9 and the number of bargains recorded in the Stock 
Exchange official list rose by 4,673 to 16,847, the highest 
since February 8th. Many jobbers reported their busiest 
day in postwar markets. The small man and the big institu- 
tion were in it together: There was buying of those long- 
dated gilt-edged stocks which ‘are tax free to residents 
abroad because sterling was strong and seemed headed for 


greater freedom, buying of both industrials and gilt-edged 
because bank rate would be reduced, buying because there 
would be 6d. in the £ off income tax, and buying because 
there would be 6d. a gallon off petrol. Everything indeed 
was foreseen—everything except the Chancellor’s decision 
to introduce a no-change budget. 

The extraordinary sequel was that even Mr Butler could 
not prick the bubble. The morning after was not quite as 
good as the night before, but the afternoon after was even 
better. There was no break in the steady progress of the 
Financial Times Industrial Index, which reached fresh 
peaks of 142.6 on Budget day and 143.4 on Wednesday. A 
little rather hesitant marking down by jobbers on the Wed- 
nesday morning and a little rather timid selling by the 
disappointed speculators of two days earlier soon brought 
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buyers in again and as the accompanying tables show that 
the general level of prices of industrials and of gilt-edged 
on Wednesday evening had been maintained. Cinema 


shares did not respond to the cut in entertainments tax but 
rightly some of the shares in the capital goods industries 
where gains from the new investment allowance, added to 
the depreciation allowance, may be significant have forged 


further ahead. By Wednesday afternoon market people 
were reporting good steady buying. The institutions have 


not—at least not yet—made any change in investment 
policies. Investment by non-residents in non-tax deducted 
giltedged is still in progress as sterling maintains its 


strength ; the general public are certainly not sellers. 
GILT-EDGED NET PRICES 





| 
April 








Sept. | Sept. Jan. April April 
et eet . Boe Tce 
1953 1953 | 1954 1954 1954 | 1954 
; satiainirgriaticntii onan : a 
13°, Ser. Fund, Nov., "54.. 99% | 99% | 99% | 99% 998 | 99% 
30; Ser. Fund, Nov., 55... | 1004 | 1014 | 1013 | 100% | 1014 1014 
2) t. War Bonds, 54/56 9934 100 4 100%, | 1003 100} 100} 
24%, I Feb., "55... «4: 9948 | 99 4% 100 1004 {| 1004 1004 
} ! 
Bonds "55/65..... %, | 86H 9H | 6% Gea 968 
ng 56/61 ...... 9% | wh 7% | 978 978 S74 
3), J BGG cick 934 93.4 4% | 94h 941; 04% 
4% I 60/90 ....... 1004, | 100% | 100% | 101% | 1014 | 101% 
Bonds ’65/75..... | 6h | 87% | 87 | sof | 894 | 894% 
Eres 864 87% | 87h 89% | 894 | 894 
18/88...:.....] -81f | 828 | 84% | 85H] 855 | 85% 
6 vlc sckati $1 | 82 | 84H | (85G |  B5E | BSH 
Loan after "52... 8248 84% | 844) | 86a | 868 863 
chara ao 614 6348 | 64% | 65 | 64% 643 
ieee’ | 6]as 63% | 634 6483 644 644 
EQUITY SHARE PRICES 
Ang eg ORR Ae 1 7% | &% 114 | ne | lly 
Ass sh Picture 5/-.. | 6/103) 7/6 | 8/1} 9/6 10/- | 10 
Ass t. {1 ee | 78/9 | 78/9* | 42/6a | 45/6 45/6 | 47/6 
A ement {1.... | 60/- 60 67/6 73/9 73/14 | 73/14 
} tor 5/15 2. eens 7/lk | 7/- 6/6 1/74 1/%4 | 1/78 
Courtaulds {1.....saeceee 44/3 | 44/9 | 51/-*| 27/6 | 27/6 | 27/6 
{ 54 peea ee 16/9 17/6* | 19/6 | 19/6 19/3 
Dunlop {1 .. ciu.isvadew wan 50/- 50/- 57/6 | 20/-¢ | 20/9 21/- 
Gu fis igcoc tn 51/- 51/--| 51/6 | 57/6 | 57/6 57/6 
Hawker Sid. {1 .....se00e 43/6 43/- | 48/-*| 58/9 59/6 | 59/9 
} ecw aaae 25/9 25/9 | 26/6 | 34/3 | 33/9 33/- 
I Chemical {1 ..... | 46/9 | 47/6 54/- | 58/6 | 58/6 | 58/9 
Imperial Tobacco {1...... | 56/- | 56/9 57/6 | 52/- | 52/- 52/- 
1 a fkit cee 48/7) | 48/14 | 50/-*| 55/ | 54/6 | 54/6 
Leyland {1.... sci esceus | 86/3 | 86/3 | 83/9 | 65/- | 85/- | 86/3 
| 
M & Spencer ‘A’ 5/- 60/- 62/- | 74/3 92/6 | 92/6 92/6 
Pye §/-.. ... cssumcacel 19/- 19/- 16/- | 23/6 23/6 23/6 
Tate & Lyle {1 .......... | 63/- | 63/- 64/- | 66, 66/3 | 66/3 
Turner & Newall {1 ...... 55/- 55/6 | 10/9 | 76/9 76/6 76/6 
Unilever £1... ccscumegens 49/44 | 49/44 | 57/- 66/6 66/6 66/- 
Vickers {1....<isscneunat 49/6 50/- 48/1} | 55/7h | 55/7} | 56/10} 
We Seo recat 57/9 58/9 68/- 74/3 74/3 75/6 
“Financial Times” Ord. 
Share index........... | 123-2 | 124-8 | 131-1 | 141-9 


142-6 | 143-4 





idend. (a) After 100 per cent share bonus September 11, 1953. (b) After 
nt share bonus December 15, 1953. (c) After one for two share bonus and 
ganisation January 5, 1954. 


Two possible deductions can be drawn from this remark- 
able display of underlying strength, each containing a part 
of the truth. The City holds many important investors who 
think that the decision to have substantially no fresh budget 
was right for the present times and who rather enjoy their 
malicious deduction that it goes to show that no carly 
election is contemplated. Secondly, it can be argued that 
the pre-budget speculation was a mere veneer and that 
iivestment markets draw their present strength from much 
farger and deeper forces quite capable of absorbing any 
small selling from disappointed speculators. The strength 
of sterling, the inflow of foreign money that it is bringing 
and the heavy flow of institutional investment if which 
the pension funds play so big a part, certainly does add up 
to a much. greater force, though that too is a force of 
incalculable duration, 
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More Gold Flows In 


Te sterling area achieved a gold and dollar surplus of 
$102 million during March ; this was the biggest 
surplus since April of last year, and brought the gold and 
dollar reserves up to $2,685 million on March 31st, their 
highest since November, 1951. Special items in the $102 
million surplus last month were $14 million of American 
defence aid and $2 million from the settlement of the 
February EPU surplus. Excluding those two items the 
sterling area trade and payments transactions during the 
month brought a credit of $86 million. This is the season 
when payments should be moving in favour of the sterling 
area, and during March the United Kingdom built up a 
surplus of £4.8 million with EPU. This will be settled in 
mid-April as to 50 per cent in gold and 50 per cent by 
reduction of the UK overdraft, bringing it down to £194 
million. 

The seasonal influences favouring the sterling area 
balance of payments in March were accompanied by special 
factors which helped the build-up of the gold and dollar 
reserves. One of these was the receipt of further consign- 
ments of Russian gold, both direct to the Bank of England 
and, by more circuitous routes, to the London gold market. 
Another factor has been the attraction to London of a con- 
siderable volume of foreign money temporarily employed 
here on arbitrage operations. At prevailing short money 
rates in London, New York, Amsterdam and Zurich, it is 
profitable for operators in the foreign centres to use money 
in London and cover the exchange risk by forward trans- 
actions. It is estimated that as much as {40 million may 
be thus employed in London. The immediate impact of 
that influx of money is to increase the Exchange Equalisa- 
tion Account’s holding of dollars and other currencies. 

Though the gold market has been less active in the first 
week of April demand has outstripped supply and the price 
has touched 248s. 114d. per ounce. In the last few days 
less newly mined sterling area gold has been offered in the 
market. There has also been less Russian gold on offer. 
The Russian authorities appear to be unwilling to accept a 
price below the American parity of $35 per ounce. They 
could obtain that figure on the Continental markets, 
while transferable sterling was below $2.79. To the 
Russians it is immaterial whether they are paid in registered 
or transferable sterling. The rate for transferable sterling 
then strengthened to $2.79%, a movement that put an 
effective stop to shunting of Russian gold from the Conti- 
nent to London. The rate has now come back to $2.794-3. 
Russian sales of gold in London restarted on Thursday and 
the reserves of the Exchange Equalisation Account should 
again be fortified from that source. 


CDFC’s First Report 


HE Commonwealth Development Finance Company 
has issued its first report and accounts. They cover 
the year to March 31st last and must be amongst the 
promptest on record, At that date £2,850,000 (that is 10 
per cent of the “A” shares and 30 per cent of the “B” 
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shares owned by the Bank of England) had been called up 
from the authorised capital of £15 million. The only loan 
to appear as yet in the balance sheet is that of £1,970,000 
to the Electricity Supply Commission of South Africa 
(“Escom”). In all, the company in its first year invested 
or arranged to invest about £5 million in three major 
Commonwealth projects. Two, those to Sui Gas Trans- 
mission and to “ Escom,” have already been announced. 
The chairman, Sir Frederick Godber, now gives some 
details of the third which will be completed shortly. 

On a secured debenture, CDFC is to lend {1,500,000 
to the South African Industrial Cellulose Corporation 
( Saiccor ”), with a provision that the loan can be-increased 
to £2 million over the next two years. “ Saiccor” is a newly 
formed company, with a capital of £6 million contributed 
in-equal shares by Courtaulds; Snia Viscosa of Italy and the 
Industrial Development Corporation of South Africa. The 
company is to set up a plant, costing in all about £9 million, 
to dissolve pulp by the bisulphite process from eucalyptus 
grown in plantations in Natal. Its entire output of about 
44,000 short tons of pulp a year will be sold under long 
term contracts to Courtaulds and Snia Viscosa. 

This new loan is well in line with CDFC’s policy of 
supplementing, rather than competing with, the efforts of 
other lenders and of ensuring that the company concerned 
is expertly managed. And as the “ Saiccor” project will 
save imports of pulp from outside the sterling area and will, 
indeed, add to the sterling area’s exports to Italy, CDFC 
has again fulfilled its main function of lending money to 
develop Commonwealth resources which will improve the 
sterling area’s balance of payments. The loan is also in 
keeping with the company’s policy of avoiding, except 
under certain conditions, loans to public utilities and hydro- 
electric schemes. The chairman reports that, so far, CDFC 
has not received as many suitable applications for loans. as 
had been anticipated, and of those received only a few 
were worth serious consideration. The company refused 
to follow up one application because it felt that it could be 
handled through normal market channels. 


Rising Output of Textiles 


ESPITE the shortage of labour in Lancashire, output ia 
D the cotton textile industry is still creeping upwards 
in response to insistent demand. Machine activity in both 
spinning and weaving is now running at about 92 per cent 
of the weekly average for 1951, the peak postwar year. 
The Cotton Board’s latest returns show that total output 
of single yarn in the week ended March 20 rose further by 
90,000 lb to 20.57 million lb. The whole of that increase 
was in cotton yarn, output of which rose to 15.14 million Ib. 
Although spun rayon and cotton and rayon mixture yarns 
now form about 15 per cent of total output, compared with 
about 9 per cent before the recession, output of these 
yarns now seems to be levelling out at just over 3 million Ib 
a week. In weaving, the average weekly output of cotton, 
rayon and mixture cloths in February rose by 540,000 
linear yards to $5.48 million. Most of this increase, too, 
was in cotton cloth. 

In both the spinning and weaving sections output may 
soon reach the 19§1 average. The installation of ring 
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spindles (equivalent in output to 14 mile spindles) and | { 
automatic looms is increasing, and the labour force is s: | 
rising slowly ; the fact that some of the engineering fir: , 
in the north-west are no longer working to capacity m , 
have helped recruitment. The number of juveniles enteri- » 
the cotton mills is now back to the rate of 16 per cent { 
all school leavers in the north-west region that had be, 


Milton YdS WOVEN CLOTH 
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{EF T-HANO SCALE) 


OUTPUT 
(RIGHT ~HANO SCALE) 
Weekly overages 


nes abe Single yarn 


output 


achieved before the recession. The introduction of half- 
shifts in the evening to attract more women workers i: 
having some success ; about 6,000 afe now employed on 
half-shifts in both spinning and weaving. The shortage of 
workers may become less acute when the present backloz 
of orders has been worked off, but in the meantime it is 
galling to mills that are losing orders because they cannot 
deliver in time. 


Reforming the Match Market 


HE new agreement that the British Match Corporation 
has now concluded with the Swedish Match combine 
abolishes the key features of earlier agreements about tie 
supply of matches and match-making equipment in Britain 
that the Monopolies Commission last year described as 
operating against the public interest. It sweeps away 
the quota arrangements by which sales in the Brits) 
market were divided between home-produced match: 
and those imported from Swedish Match or its associat:s, 
each party paying the other compensation if it exceeded 
its quota ; 
the power of the importing companies controlled by 


British Match to fix the price they paid for imported 
Swedish matches ; and a 


_the preclusion of Swedish Match from making matc!:s 

in Britain, from selling them to importers other than Brit» 

Match subsidiaries, and from selling machinery to ot \:t 

British makers of matches, z 
Under the new agreement, signed on March 19th, ‘he 
Swedish combine will continue to supply BMC’s Brivsh 
importing subsidiaries, and will give them a § per cent 
discount, but will set its own prices ; it will continue to ~'! 
machinery to British Matchon favourable terms ; and the 
two companies agree to exchange full information 01 
technical developments and knowhow. British Match wll 
pay the Swedish combine £40,000 a year for this techn'<:! 
assistance. 

These changes in British Match’s agreements about sha"<s 
of the British market would appear to be rather more 1/19 
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Worids 
apart 


Here are the makers of machines, there 






the users. Between the two there may be 
oceans, vast distances, barriers of language, custom 
and mode of life. But the voice of the machine is universally 


understood, nowhere better than in ships at sea, where propulsion and generation depend on diesel power. 








That is how THE BRUSH GROUP plays its part in bringing 


Worlds 
toz2ether 


Through its world-wide service organisa- 
tion, information passes from maker to 
user and from user to maker—a 

fruitful two-way traffic that has, over 

the years, built up world-wide confidence in 


the products of THE BRUSH GROUP. 


Ma ‘facturers of electrical equipment and diesel engines for agricultural, traction, industrial and marine purposes 


THE BRUSH ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING CO. LTD. * HOPKINSON ELECTRIC CO. LTD. + PETTERS LTD. 
4. & H. MCLAREN LTD. © THE NATIONAL GAS AND OIL ENGINE GO. LTD. « MIRRLEES, BICKERTON & DAY LTD. 


DUKE’S COURT - DUKE STREET - ST. JAMES’S - LONDON - 8.W.1 - AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
eng 
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This textile printing firm had a rush of 
orders. Their printing-machines were turning 
~ out a record yardage of patterned material. 


ha Were there machines to turn out office 
Big Rs figures as fast? 


‘““Finished’’— 


but the office work was only starting... 


Flaxall Products Limited, of Belfast, 
Northern Ireland, have become a 
thriving business since the end of the 
war. Their main business is printing 
and finishing textiles —especiallyrayon 
and the famous Irish linen. 

But production in their offices, they 
found, was not keeping pace with pro- 
duction at their Carrickfergus factory. 
Bookkeeping was being done by hand, 
and monthly statements frequently 
went out late. Control over an in- 
creasing volume of postings to Sales, 
Purchases, and Nominal Ledgers was 
becoming more difficult every day. 


Not wishing to engage more office 
staff. Flaxall put the problem to 
Burroughs. 

After investigation, Burroughs sug- 
gested that the firm should install one 
of their electrically-operated Desk 
Bookkeeping Machines to handle all 
Ledger work, Statements (and Pur- 
chase Tax computations), and some 


Commodity Analysis. This course 
was adopted. 


Result: With this Burroughs machine 
at work, Flaxall Products Limited 
have solved their bookkeeping prob- 


Seen in the offices of Flaxall Products Ltd. is 
Mr. T. R. W. Dark, the Chief Accountant. With 
him is Mr. B. McM. Thomas, the Burroughs man 
who installed their Burroughs Desk Model 
Bookkeeper — the machine that helped to. solve 
the Case of the Rolls of Rayon. 


lem without adding any new office 
staff. Now, their monthly statements 
go out on the dot, and their accoun- 
tant can control all figure-work with- 
out being directly involved in its 
production. 
What about you? 

If your business could benefit from 
faster, accurate figuring, call in Bur- 
roughs. They can offer advice on all 
the latest systems, for Burroughs 
market the world’s broadest line o! 
modern record-keeping ‘machines: 
Adding, Calculating, Accounting, Bil!- 
ing and Statistical Machines, and 
Microfilming Equipment. Remember, 
once you have any Burroughs mach- 
ine, Burroughs Service guarantees its 
efficiency in operation. 

Call Burroughs today. Burroughs 
Adding MachineLimited, Avon House, 
356-366 Oxford Street, London, W.!. 
Sales and Service Offices in principal 
cities round the world. 


FOR EXPERT ADVICE ON BUSINESS FIGURING CALL IN Bu rroughs 
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the Monopolies Commission hoped. The majority of the 
Commission held that since it might not be possible to 
amend the earlier agreements fundamentally without injur- 
ing British Match’s imterests overseas, the agreements 
should be left alone, subject to certain minor changes; and 
could suggest only a rigid price control system. The Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade would not accept price control, 
but urged British Match to amend its quota arrangements, 
and to carry out certain minor recommendations of the 
Commission. The company has now done both. 

British Match has in fact obtained the new agreement 
with the Swedish combine without disturbing their exist- 
ing arrangements to co-operate in certain overseas markets. 
It has had to concede the Swedes the power to end the 
agreement at one year’s notice, while itself remaining bound 
until 1961 and then having to give three years’ notice, and 
the payment for technical help, while reasonable in itself, 
is perhaps a reminder that the Swedish company was 
perfectly satisfied with the old agreements as they stood. 
Abolition of the quota arrangements, as the Commission’s 
minority observed last year; may not of itself ensure 
“vigorous competition” between the two major groups ; 
but it leaves other makers or importers wholly free to 
compete, if they want to. 


Air Corporations’ Out-turn 


dee full accounts of the nationalised air corporations for 
1953-54 are not likely to be published for another six 
months, but it has already been stated that during the year, 
British Overseas Airways Corporation earned a substantial 
profit, and British European Airways a substantial loss. In 
the previous year, 1952-53, BOAC made a small operating 
profit of £10,000, before. payment of interest, but was left, 
after meeting all charges, with a deficit of £800,000. The 
past year’s operating profits seem likely to leave the corpora- 
tion with a small balance after meeting interest charges. 
These results are far better than seemed possible at one time 
in the year, for costs were rising during the summer, but 
long-distance traffic seems to have recovered from the check 
it received in 1952, and to have caught up with the 
increased capacity that the airlines were offering for sale. 

British European Airways’ traffic also expanded during 
the year, but not sufficiently to offset the widespread intro- 
duction of tourist fares (at an average discount of 20 per 
cent) on most of the corporation’s routes. This experience is 
shared by most European operators, and BEA’s earnings per 
ton mile dropped 8 per cent during the year. The net 
result is expected to be a big increase in the £1.5 million 
deficit, after meeting all charges, of 1952-53. The interest 
charges to be met by BEA will have been increased substan- 
tially by the £10 million loan raised during the summer to 
pay for the corporation’s new fleet, but the real and persist- 
ing difficulty lies in the nature of the corporation’s opera- 
tions, where booking and passenger handling costs are no 
lower than on long-range operations, but the value of the 
ticket sold is one-eighth that of BOAC’s average. A drastic 
overhaul of booking and handling methods to cut these high 
Costs may not be possible within the present structure of 
international air transport—other airlines have already 
turned down suggestions that a cancellation fee should be 
charged on bookings not taken up—but it would certainly 
be worth attempting. 
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Nine-Year Export Credits 


UCH longer export credits are now being arranged for 
British firms accepting approved export orders, if it 
is considered necessary in order to hold foreign competition 
in check and if the nature of the capital goods inyolved 
justifies long credit. The nine-year financing arranged 
between Lazard Brothers and English Electric to cover 
an important order from the Turkish Government is 
the most recent and most outstanding example. The arrange- 
ments, approved by the exchange control authorities and 
flanked by an insurance from the Export Credits Guarantee 
Department, will enable the bonds which the Turkish 
Government will deposit to be placed privately among the 
City’s financial institutions, who will thus be the real pro- 
viders of finance. 

English Electric Company and George Wimpey have 
jointly agreed the principles of a contract for a hydro-electric 
project at Hirfnli on the Kizilirmak, Turkey’s largest river, 
about 65 miles from Ankara. A rock-filled dam will be built 
by George Wimpey 280 feet high, and a 100,000 kilowatt 
electric power station to feed power into Turkey’s national 
grid will be supplied by English Electric. The total expendi- 
ture is estimated at 90 million Turkish liras ({114 million) ; 
the sterling payment to this country will amount to about 
£6 million. 

Although the total sterling cost is £6 million and the 
maximum period of credit nine years, the effective amount 
outstanding and the effective length of the credit will both 
be much less. The incidence of the payments on account 
will keep the total debt well below the maximum figure 
and the fact that there are to be substantial early payments 
means that it will be about two years before any part of the 
credit is used. As it will take approximately four years to 
complete the project, Turkey will have had five years’ 
use of the new works before the final payment is due. 


Radioactive Sales 


HE four new buildings formally opened this week at the 
Radiochemical Centre at Amersham form the first part 

of a project to put the supply of radio-active materials on 
what scientists consider a “ quantity production” basis. 
Amersham is a branch of the Department of Atomic Energy, 
and its function is to handle the sales of radio-active 
materials. produced in one or other of the atomic piles. 
Materials that give off powerful radiation are a new and 
intriguing scientific tool, but their growing use depends to 
a large extent on the assurance of a reliable source of supply. 
The commercial importance of Amersham lies in supply- 
ing-these miaterials in forms that can be used by customers— 
and this means not only extracting and purifying the radio- 
active element itself, and supplying it to a given assay, but 
frequently in making a specially-tailored compound con- 
taining the radio-active element. Radio-active carbon, or 
radio-active strontium, are frequently useless to the indus- 
tries, hospitals or laboratories that want to use them. But 
benzene, sugar or amino-acids in which all the carbon atoms 
are radio-active, or strontium bonded on to foil or wire that 
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can be installed in industrial or medical equipment, become 
so valuable that customers are prepared to pay as much as 
£350 for a single microcurie, which represents a fragment 
of a gram of material. 

The processing and preparation of these materials is not 
easy, not because the operations are at all complicated, but 
because they have to be carried out by remote control as a 
protection from the lethal quantities of radiation given off 
by some of the materials in bulk. The Centre is sending out 
about 12,000 consignments a year ; its total turnover in 
1953 was £114,000, and at this rate the Centre is breaking 
even. As soon as arrangements have been completed for 
transferring some of the business that is at present being 
transacted from Harwell, the rate of despatch is expected 
to double, and the Amersham centre will begin to show a 
profit. Investment in plant and buildings is about £500,000, 
which is—atomically speaking—very small beer, but the 
potential busitiess likely to be done at Amersham may be 
much greater than present figures suggest, now that it has 
the facilities for supplying a really wide range of compounds 
in considerable quantities. One effect of the new Atomic 
Energy Bill may be to expand Amersham’s range of com- 
mercial activities quite considerably, especially in the direc- 
tion of industrial applications. There is still a big barrier 
of prejudice to be overcome against factory use of unshielded 
radiation sources, but Amersham may be in a better position 
to break it down than the one or two companies that have 
tentatively attempted to develop this field. 


The Londoner’s Ride 


AILWAY and "bus services in the London area are today 
R contributing some {5 million a year less than they 
should to the central charges of the Transport Commission, 
and the Commission’s application for a rise in London Trans- 
port and British Railways fares in the area has been inevit- 
able ever since the last increase in wages. Against the 
rising trend in costs, the London Transport Executive is 
now experiencing a continuing decline from the postwar 
boom in travel ; television and the growth of private motor- 
ing, Sir John Elliott said last week, are affecting travel in 


Sweden has been Britain’s 
largest European customer 
over the last four years. What 
are business Prospects there ? 
Will the present prosperity 
continue ? Which sectors of 


Trends 
demand are expanding ? How 


in susceptible would the Swedish 
economy be to a world reces- 
S d sion? Such questions are 
wegen discussed in our ninth report* 
on economic conditions in 
Sweden issued this week. Let 
us tell you more about this 
service for businessmen. 
* Fifty three-monthily reports on over seventy countries are available 
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London today to “ an ever-increasing extent.” The cheap 
evening fares introduced recently “ are not doing badly ” ; 
but the total revenue on evening travel is only absut 
£500,000 a year out of London Transport’s total receipts 
of £71 million, and Sir John felt that cheap fares at ot)er 
times—say mid-day—could not possibly attract enoush 
extra passengers to outweigh their cost. 

The increases asked for should amount to about 
£5 million ; under the normal procedure of public inquiry, 
they can hardly be brought into force, if granted, bef. 
the autumn, A number of the increases in fares could 
have been dealt with under the emergency procedures laid 
down in last year’s Transport Act, under which the Tribun 1! 
may grant an increase in charges without a public inquiry 
or the Commission may order increases before the Tribu: 1! 
examines the reasons for them ; but other items could nvr, 
and the “Commission decided against two bites at this 
unpalatable cherry. 


Treasury Loans to Industry 


S ks unsuccessful venture in manufacturing hard glaze 
china in Durham, in which the Treasury appears ‘0 
have lost more than £200,000, obtained this loan from tlic 
State under the Distribution of Industry Act, 1945. That 
Act empowered the Treasury to make loans, and indeed 
grants, to companies beginning operations in development 
areas ; no grants have in fact been made, but the Treasury 
had lent nearly £3,500,000 by the end of March last year, 
and had written of about £150,000; loans totalling 
£2,716,682 were outstanding. The Durham China Com- 
pany, which was set up in 1948 and was put into the hans 
of the Official Receiver last October, has stated that the 
Treasury's loan, with accrued interest, amounted to 
£215,000, of which perhaps £12,000 may be repaid ; a 
roughly similar amount to the Treasury’s loan had becn 
invested by the bankers, Montagu Samuel. 

The Treasury has confirmed the fact of this loan but not 
the amount lent ; its policy is not to reveal the names of 
borrowers or the amounts that it lends, though some of 
these are disclosed by the companies concerned. Its loans 
under this Act are incidentally separate from those to ‘1c 
actual industrial and trading estate companies by the Board 
of Trade, which at present amount to some £4,700,009. 
Some indicaticas of the scale of the Treasury’s present len.!- 
ing, and of the loans that may go into individual ventur<s, 
may be drawn from the appropriation accounts for 1952-5- 
During that financial year it lent some £270,000, which w 1s 
about {1,630,000 less than it had estimated. This saving, 
it reported, was due to “ delay by the promoters in com- 


_ Mencing two large projects.” Whether the details of lo.s 


of the magnitude that this seems to suggest should rem: in 
undisclosed seems open to question. 


Coping With Surpluses 


HE recent meeting in Washington of the FOA working 
: the disposal of farm surphises achieved lit'!c. 
y because disposal, when rightly circum 
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scribed by a desire to avoid harming normal exports, has 
little scopes The value of the meeting was also diminished 
by uncertainty about the fate of the American Administra- 
tion's new farm policy in Congress. The most important 
results were thus neégative—a closer exchange of views 
between the United States and other countries represented 
(Argentina, Britain, Egypt, France, India, Holland and New 
Zealand), and the decisions neither to set up any new inter- 
national machinery nor to espouse any grandiose schemes. 
The report, which will be considered in Rome next June, is 
no doubt right in saying that the long-term solution to the 
surpluses lies in higher consumption through increased 
incomes and the growth of population, together with 
adjustments in production ; but in the meantime, as it 
points out, action is needed to dispose of existing surpluses 
and prevent the accumulation of new ones. Sales on con- 
cessional terms, or grants, in aid of development are con- 
sidered to offer better prospects than any other form of 
special disposal for moving substantial amounts of surpluses 
into truly additional consumption. It is emphasised that the 
mere segregation of stocks cannot provide a real solution 
unless it is accompanied by other, measures to bring supply 
and demand into balance. 

Such action really devolves on the United States, where 
the bulk of the surpluses is concentrated. The American 
Administration cannot hope for much success in reducing 
farm output, but there are signs that it is becoming a more 
aggressive exporter of its surpluses against payment in local 
currencies. The recent sales of American wheat and barley 
to Japan and of wheat to Spain are examples. Though the 
money will, in Japan, be used to finance off-shore procure- 
ment, defence and development, and in Spain for the con- 
struction of military bases, it is understandable that the 
chairman of the Australian Wheat Board should call these 
sales “dumping.” Definitions of “development” and 
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“normal exports” can seldom be precise. Fhe policy may 
be extended. The American Secretary of Agriculture 
favours a “dynamic’ export policy, and wants to send 
abroad salesmen directly answerable to his department. 
The State Department wants such representatives to be 
under the ambassador, thus subordinating their activities to 
general foreign policy considerations. Other exporting 


nations may well pray that the views of the State Depart- 
ment will prevail. 


Shell-Royal Dutch Scrip Issues 


E long-awaited capitalisation of reserves by “ Shell ” 

Transport and Trading and Royal Dutch follows hard 
on the heels of the report of the Gedge committee on no 
par value shares. That committee’s dictum that a scrip 
issue from capitalised reserves “ adds nothing and detracts 
nothing from the shareholders’ aliquot share of the equity 
of a company” is relevant. The important event for the 
investor is whether or not the amount distributed as 
dividend goes up. The distribution of free shares itself 
means nothing. 

With the consent of the Treasury, Shell intends 
to capitalise £10,902,939 from its share premium account 
(amounting to {25,847,869 at the end of 1952) and to issue 
one new free £1 ordinary share for every £4 of stock held. 
Royal Dutch is to capitalise fl. 202,727,600 from its capital 
surplus account (totalling fl. 224,277,000 at the end of 
1952) and to issue new free ordinary shares in the same 
one for four ratio. The new shares do not rank for the 1953 
dividends, which will soon be declared. The directors of 
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both companies add that “the company’s dividend. policy 
will continue to be governed, among other considerations, 
by the necessity of maintaining its finances on a sound 
basis.” This comment echoes a similar statement made by 
the directors of Shell in 1952 when they issued a similar 
number of shares in a scrip issue. 

Nevertheless these latest issues caused excitement in the 
stock market. Reports from Amsterdam that a scrip issue 
was to be made sent up the price of the Shell and Royal 
Dutch ordinary shares well before the announcement was 
made. And after it became known the Shell £1 ordinary 
stock units put on another 5/16 to § 11/16 and the Royal 
Dutch fl. 100 ordinary shares another 14 to 44. If Shell 
were to maintain its current dividend rate of 15 per cent tax 
free on the increased ordinary capital the £1 ordinary units, 
allowing for the new issue, would yield £6 3s. 4d. per cent 
and the Royal Dutch units on the basis of the current price 
of 424 and the current dividend rate of 16 per cent would 
yield £4 8s. 10d. per cent. 


No Dealings in Dawes 


HE only paradoxical feature of the formal publication 
. of the German debt settlement in this country was 
that jobbers last Friday suspended dealings in the Dawes 
loan. This odd result arises because under the debt 
arrangements the Bank of England is appointed the agent 
only for the British tranche of the loan, but when the 
sterling issue of the Dawes bonds was made these bonds 
were issued in France, Belgium, Holland and Switzerland 
as well as in this country. Up to now no distinction between 
the various tranches has been made in dealings. British 
residents hold bonds of all the tranches, and jobbers cannot 
always tell in which they are dealing. But British bond- 
holders can assent to the German offer only in respect of 
bonds of the British issue. 

It seems that nothing can be done—unless the German 
government agrees to some new arrangements—until the 
debt offer has been formally made in the other countries 
where the bonds were issued. The offer has already been 
published in France and its publication in Belgium and 
Switzerland is expected shortly. But Holland has still to 


ratify the settlement, so dealings in Dawes wait on the 
Dutch. 


The Watchdog Barks 


COMPANY’S auditor is the servant of the shareholders, 
A\cot of the directors. He is also the shareholders’ last 
line of defence. Fortunately the occasions when he has to 
issue the kind of qualification which cuts at the very roots 
of his own certificate are rare. But such occasions, as past 
history shows, are not to be lightly disregarded. Last week 
the accounts of Hide and Company, the store group, carried 
a serious reservation by the company’s auditors about some 
notes on the balance sheet. 


. .« We have not been able to obtain all the information and 
explanations which to the best of our knowledge and belief 
were necessary for the purpose of our audit. In consequence 
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we are unable to state whether in these respects the balance 
Sheet and the said notes give the information required by the 
Companies Act, 1948, in the manner so required or give a 
true and fair. view of the state of the company’s affairs in 
regard thereto... . 


The notes referred to describe a share transaction in 
200,000 “ A” ordinary shares in Hide and Co., with special 
voting rights. In the course of buying two businesses, during 
the year to January 31, 1953 covered by the accounts, Hide 
and Co. gave, as part of the purchase consideration, 200,000 
“ A” ordinary shares of 1s. each and 8,744 ordinary stock 
units of 1s. each of the parent company which had 
previously been held within the group. The “ A ” ordinaries 
are unquoted ; in the purchase consideration given by Hide 
and Co., they were taken at a value of §s. per unit. The 
chairman, Mr L. P. Jackson, with the approval of the 
board, is now seeking to buy them back from third parties 
at a price which he has not yet revealed to the shareholders. 
The auditors asked for details and have qualified their 
report because information was not forthcoming. This 
share transaction is to be put up for the approval of the 
shareholders at the annual meeting on April 30th. Is there 
any reason why shareholders should have to wait until this 


date before they are given adequate information by which 
to judge it ? 


Edible Oils Firmer 


RICES of some edible oils have recovered slightly from 
their sharp fall in the last two months. Copra, which 
fell by some £25 to £67 a ton, is now about {70 a ton, c.i-f. 
Continent for nearby shipment, and coconut oil, which fell 
from £135 a ton, is about {102 a ton. Palm kernels, which 
fell by some £20 to £48 a ton, have risen to about {51 a 
ton, and palm kernel oil, which also fell by some £20, is 
slightly higher at about £97,a ton. The decline has been 
checked by covering purchases by some sellers and by the 
temporary withdrawal of offers of palm kernels by the 
marketing boards in British West Africa ; demand from con- 
sumers has also improved a little since the market became 
steadier. The firmer trend may be temporary, for the sur- 
pluses of copra, palm kernels and of American cottonseed 
oil—which produced the earlier decline—are likely to press 
on the market for some time. The Commodity Credit 
Corporation apparently intends to sell about half—200,000 
tons or more—of its huge stock of cottonseed oil this year. 
In the last two months it has reduced the price by £6 to 
about {100 a ton, cif Continent, but so far its sales have 
been small. 

A further decline in the market would no doubt be 
welcomed by manufacturers of margarine and cooking fats 
and other users in Britain, but would be less agreeable to the 
Ministry of Food. The Ministry is still the sole importer of 
most oils and oilseeds, and when private imports are 
resumed on June 1st it will have some outstanding con- 
tractural supplies from abroad, as well as stock, to sell at 
prices based on the world market. 

Prices of palm oil and groundnut oil, on the other hand, 
have been fairly steady at about £78 to £82 and {£150 to 
£160 a ton respectively, and may remain roughly within 
this range. Supplies of groundnut oil are still tight, owing 
to the ban on exports from India and China. Though con- 
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sumers will presumably try to replace it with other oils 
at current prices, there are some uses, such as certain 
brands of margarine and salad oil, for which it would be 
difficult to displace groundnut oil. The better qualities of 
palm oil are meeting a good demand, and producers are well 
sold forward. 


Chile—A Reluctant Seller? 


HE resumption of sales of Chilean copper has had no 
§ effect so far on the London market, where prices are still 
steady at or above £235 a ton for standard prompt metal, 
and some £227 a ton for three months. Little is known 
about the Chilean sales to Britain and the Continent, but 
Chile still appears to be a reluctant seller, despite the reduc- 
tion in output and the accumulation of stocks. The Central 
Bank is believed to be asking about 30 cents a Ib (£240 a 
ton) for electrolytic, cif Continent ; the Continental price 
is just over £240 a ton and the price charged in London by 
the Government broker—the only source of electrolytic in 
the market—is about £238 a ton, or some. £3 above the 
standard price. As Chilean copper takes two months or 
more to reach Europe, a price of 30 cents is virtually equal 
to the present prompt price for what is in fact forward 
copper. On the other hand, Chile may have made some 
sales on the basis of average market prices in the month of 
delivery. 

Whatever the price, its sales up to now are estimated at 
not more than 1§,000 to 20,000 tons. Whether buyers will 
raise their bids, in view of the continuing tightness of elec- 
trolytic, or whether Chile will lower the price, is an open 
question. Buyers are evidently able to obtain their mar- 
ginal requirements at present prices, and Chile may be 
prepared to await the probable revival of industrial activity 
in America to stimulate demand from that country. 
American demand could hardly absorb all of Chile’s 
output, but it would certainly help. It is even conceivable 
that following the new American policy on strategic 
purchases, which may include Chile as a “ neigh- 
bouring” source of supply, Chile is hoping to sell more 
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copper to the stockpile (in addition to the 100,000 tons sold 
last month). By withholding supplies Chile missed the best 
. the market, but it has not yet had to pay dearly-for that 
Oss. 


SHORTER NOTES 


A final payment of {1.2 million to Britain by UK- 
Dominion Wool Disposals Limited marks the liquidation 
of the most profitable of inter-government trading organisa- 
tions. The organisation was set up after the war to dispose 
of over 10 million bales of Commonwealth wool on behalf 
of Britain, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. It 
made a net profit of £171.5 million which, with the balance 
of wartime profits, brought the total distribution to the 
four governments to £199.§ million. Britain has received 
half of this sum; the other half was paid to the wool growing 
Dominions in proportion to their sales. 


* 


In discussing the decision of Roan Antelope Copper 
Mines to build an electrolytic copper refinery the impres- 
sion was given in a recent issue of The Economist that the 
Rhodesian copper belt will have only three electrolytic 
refineries and the Anglo-American group only one. While 
this is partly correct there is an electrolytic tank house at 
Nchanga Copper Mines, which is being extended and from 
which cathodes of 99.9 per cent purity, go on to Rhodesia 
Copper Refineries to be turned into commercial shapes. 


* 


The Casablanca High Draft Company of Salford, which 
builds high draft equipment for cotton spinning and pre- 
paratory machinery, has completed an agreement with the 
Whitin Machine Works of Whitinsville, Massachusetts, 
the largest American builder of spinning machinery, by 
which Whitin will incorporate in its cardroom and spinning 
machinery the latest developments of the English high 
drafting equipment. 


| Company Notes 


HUDSON’S BAY. The Governor 
and Company of Adventurers of England 
trading with Hudson’s Bay hold a unique 
Place in the London Stock Exchange, not 
merely because they are the oldest British 
company still alive. “ Bays ” have also pro- 
vided a sterling route for British invest- 
ment into Canada. In the last few years 
it has been an expensive route. The shares 
were forced up to new peaks when in- 
Vestors staked a claim in the Canadian 
© doom through “ Bays” and when an 
American Syndicate were active buyers. 
At this time the company was under 
Pressure to transfer its domicile to 
Canada, but the directors resisted it. As a 
result the price of the shares looks high. 
Investors have therefore to weigh long 


term prospects, which remain un- 
blemished, against the short term con- 
sideration that the company’s principal 
interest is in the wholesale and retail 
trade in Canada, where prosperity will 
presumably fluctuate with the general 
level of prosperity in the Dominion. 
Bigger returns for shareholders are, 
however, beginning to percolate through. 
In the year to January 31st last, profits 
before tax advanced from £2,764,095 to 
£3,060,842, and after tax from £1,394,104 
to £1,530,842. This advance gave the 
directors the opportunity to raise the 
effective gross return to ordinary share- 
holders from 143 per cent to 17 per cent. 
For 1953-54, a final dividend from trading 
of 8} per cent and a final tax free distri- 


bution of 1} per cent from land sales has 
been added to an interim trading dividend 
of 4 per cent and a tax free distribution 
of 14 per cent from the land account. 
In 1952-53, the full year’s trading dividend 
was equivalent on the present capital to 
10 per cent and the tax free distribution 
from land sales was equivalent to 24 per 
cent. In all, the latest distributions 
absorb £492,214, compared with £396,264 
in 1952-53. The yield on “Bays” is 
usually calculated by lumping the trading 
and land distributions together, and on 
this basis the £1 ordinary shares at the 
current price of 104s. 3d. yield 34 per cent. 

On this price, the “rights” issue of 
623,056 new {1 ordinary shares at 7os. 
each (in the ratio of one for eight) offers 
a substantial turn to shareholders. In 
announcing this issue the directors have 
not gone beyond the general statement 
that “the company requires additional 
finance for the purposes of its business.” 
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The full report at the end of this month 
will undoubtedly specify in which direc- 
tions this new money is to be used. 


* 


SAVOY HOTEL. The £1 ordinary 
stock units of the Savoy Hotel now stand 
at sos., having lost 1s. 6d. following the 
preliminary report for 1953. The 7 per 
cent {1 preference stock units stand at 
25s. This preliminary report does nothing 
to prove that the ordinary units are worth 
the 62s. 6d. and the preference units the 
31s. each that the directors’ friends paid 
Mr Samuel in order to keep control. They 
have not found the anodyne for the head- 
aches of the morning after a share bid. 

All they have done is to add a bonus of 
5 per cent to the 10 per cent ordinary 
dividend, bringing, as the market had 
expected, the full year’s distribution up 
from 10 to 15 per cent. This dividend is 
paid out of a net profit which has risen 
by £42,933 to £202,460. The gross 
trading balance rose from £477,829 to 
£525,684. The dividend is covered about 
1} times by earnings. In addition the 
directors propose to issue one free new 
ordinary stock unit for every £8 held and 
one free new preference share for every 
£10 held. 

The scrip issue of preference shares is 
subject to a modification of voting. rights 
bringing them “into line with modern 
practice.” At the moment the preference 
stock votes equally with the ordinary. 
Presumably, the directors’ intention is to 
limit the votes on the preference units to 
any occasion when either the dividend is 
in arrears or when resolutions are pro- 
posed which affect that class’s rights. 

The plan reduces the size of the invest- 
ment needed to control the company on 
matters affecting its normal activities, 
including the disposal (subject to the 
rights of debenture holders) of its assets. 
In the market it is believed that once the 
proposal is carried through the directors 


will sell off (appareatly at a loss) the 
preference units that they bought from 
Mr Samuel. But it is not at all clear how 
much further forward this proposal brings 
the directors’ promise to submit the com- 
pany’s future plans at the general meeting, 
probably including “proposals intended 
to benefit preference and ordinary 
holders.” 
* 


LINER HOLDINGS. A year ago 
the chairman of Liner Holdings, then 
known by its more familiar name of Elder 
Dempster, described the 1952 profit of 
£4.9 million as “ exceptional and unlikely 
to be repeated in normal times.” Investors 
ignored the warning and looked forward 
to a substantial increase in the ordinary 
dividend in 1953. In one sense, they were 
right, for profits in 1953 advanced to £5.8 
million—an improvement that must owe 
something to the new ships brought into 
service on the West African routes in 19§2. 
The ordinary dividend was also increased. 
But the increase fell. well short of expecta- 
tions, and after its announcement the {1 
ordinary stock units fell by 2s. to 32s. 6d., 
to offer a yield of 54 per cent. 
Effectively the dividend has been raised 
from 75 to 9 per cent. The 9 per cent 
dividend is payable on a capital of 
£6,871,490 as increased by last year’s 100 
per cent scrip bonus. In 1952 and 1951 a 
dividend of 15 per cent was paid on the 
original capital of £3,435,745. Thanks to 
the increase in the tax charge from 
£1,992,814 to £2,662,526, the rise in net 
profits has been limited to £103,408—to 
£2,110,415. And the directors still show 
themselves anxious to appropriate the 
greater part of these earnings to the 
reserves of subsidiaries, presumably to 
meet the cost of the ships now under con- 
struction. It will be interesting to see 
whether the chairman in the full report 
also describes the latest profit as “ excep- 
tional.” If he does investors will have 
another reason for disappointment. 


A QUARTER’S CAPITAL ISSUES 


(Excluding Conversions) 


Old Basis* New Basist 
First pt. DA i 

Quarter 
| 1953 1954 


1953 1954 


Total Borrowing 

(£ million} 
Br. Govt.t.} 113-0 92- 
Br. Corp.(a) 8 4- 
Br, Cos ... 9-3 
Br. Total ..| 170-1 


9-9 
Nil 


92-9 
4:9 
64-6 
162-4 


ST: 

154- 

12-6 
Nil 


“12-2 
Nil 


Empire .. .| 


; ie 
roreign ... 


Total... 180-0 166-8, 
107 99 | 
Total Company Issues 

£ million) 


(f 
[ 31-8} 23-2 
| 14-7 
| 16-5 


-2| 175-0 
234 


Indices ... 


35°6 

15°9 
17-3 18-9 
Re rs 


44-9 70-4 


4-4 


_* Only includes direct offers to the public and to shareholders ; 
direct offers to the public and to shareholders, “ 


ductions ; (index 1935=— 100). 
and defence bonds. 


t Includes net receipt or repayment of 
(a) Includes loans to town and county local auth 


| Old Basis® 


First 


New Basist 
Quarter — 


Bee aaa 
1953 | 
| } 
Analysis of Issue Applications 
(£ thousand) 
112,998; 92,451: 113,557! 92,857 
~ > 27 753 4,900 27,753; 4,900 
om. & Col. ' 


Govt. 6,414 9,900 | 
For. Govt. . I Nil Nil | 
Bank & Ins. 2,210 50 | 
ee 233 Nil 
Eng'ing, etc. 
Electrical oe 
Textiles... . 
Motors, etc.. 
Breweries .. 


Shipping... 


1953 1954 


Br. Govt.t.. 
Br. Corp. {a) 


| 2'540| 6,086 
4,264 | | 11,613} 57,643 
| 


| 180,043 | 166,800, 196,181 | 173,028 


nner eenrtnrinninntennaiy 


i 


{index 1928=— 100). 


oe Incl 
permission to deal” Bago 


and stock exchange intro- 
national savings certificates 
orities and to public boards. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: April 21st. 
Next Contango Day : April 21st. 
Next Settlement Day: April 27th. 


Tue “ stand-still” Budget brought only ; 
very minor and temporary check to th. 
advance in the stock market. Th- 
Financial Times ordinary share index. 
having crossed its earlier peak of 140.6 
recorded in January, 1947, went blithe!, 
on to stand at 143.4 when the marke 
closed on Wednesday. The most activ 
day was Monday when 16,847 bargain; 
were marked. Gilt-edged securities, par- 
ticularly the longer dated issues, shared in 
this advance. With interest concentrated 
largely on the equity market, the foreign 
market was quieter than of late and though 
there was some activity in German issues 
on Tuesday this sector of the market was 
in general overshadowed by the suspension 
of dealings in the Dawes loan. 

Gains were scattered freely throughout 
the industrial market and by the close on 
Wednesday many of the market leader; 
were quoted at their highest prices for the 
year, with Woolworth at 75s. 9d., 
“ Gussies ” at 79s. 9d. and Ford at 56s. 6d. 
Engineering and capital equipment share; 
had been strong before the Budget and 
after it went ahead still further with Alfred 
Herbert, the machine tool manufacturers 
gaining 6s. (to 11§s.) on Wednesday 
When the market opened on Thursday 
ICI, which has a large capital development 
programme in front of it, put on 4s. 6d 

Cinema shares improved a little in 
response to the cut in entertainment duty 
and then slipped back to close with hardl\ 
any change on balance. In the shipping 
P. & O. climbed to a new peak in antici- 
pation of the forthcoming dividend bur 
Liner Holdings were marked down on dis- 
appointment with the latest dividend 
English Electric and George Wimpey were 
marked up on the news of the Turkish 
contract. Hector Powe rose 3s. 93d. to 
8s. o}d. in response to the bid from Hop: 
Brothers for the shares. Bradford Dyer; 
gained another 2s. 9d. (to 37s. 9d.) afte: 
the announcement of the scrip issue. Onc 
of the few issues to fall in this strong 
market, which included oils and to a lessc: 
extent Kaffirs, was Thomas Tilling whic!: 
were marked down on the repetition of th- 
dividend, 


FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 


Total bargains 


1954 | : 
Mar. 31) ae } 
A il 1} yQ06 

2} 12,957 

5} 16,847 
6 i 13,246 
7 9,716 


1954, High — 112-69 


~ “T(Jan. 1) | (Jan. 5) 

1953, High} 131-5 12°55 
(Nov. 4) (Nov, 27 

» Low.J 113-9 | 105-68 
May 20 


* July 1, 1935= 100. ¢ 1928=100. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 
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| ee FUNDS es ; Net Se 
GUARANPr ian) Mar. 31, Apel’, sxield, | Yield, |. Prices, 1954 | a | 
1954 | 1954 | April 7, P29. 1 to Apl. 7] piviaenae ORDINARY Price, | Price, | Yield 
STOCKS 1954 | “Reea* idends STOCKS Mar. 31,/April 7) April 7 
- . aii J . f . * » DT} ; 
Exel 24° 1965 ....| 30 Nad 4 : Ait id me ETS Sit Bt, een ee 
“xchequer 4 es. 100 | 100 - | Ss. d, ; ¢ : : a i 
Excheque % ty 1 0 6 | . i o } eo ; a - Pri scan een ee 
Se beceaae rei: 1015 N02 4 (1 6 3] . Z ee 7 i | 13q is CBSA EEN ONEERING | ie PS £ s. d. 
Serial Funding 13% 1954 | 99) | of , 12 3 3 0 101) 58% an" = 5 : @,Cammell Laird 2203 14/9 is. 6 : Os 
Serial Funding 24% 1957.! 995 99%) | } 61113 2 3 24 104) 99 li 24al Tbltone Keen N"fold £1.) 57/ 5746 15 4 4 
War Boman 3% 1955../ 101 | 1014 10 9 : . - ST/6 | 47/6 1230) ohalVien a fl ..... ae 24/6 |7 6 lle 
Var Bonds of 54-56 100 9, 100 | 12 | i | ee /~ 56/10} 5 5 6 
Funding 23% °52-57 } 100 # + il 4-0 |2 7 lou 38 | 32/~ 4 al ll bi TEXTILes 
{9 IST... #3 5 | ‘ & : ‘Br ie 
Nat. Det. 3% '54-58...., 1014 101 : : = - 9 101 = - |249 | 12 | “¢ dpradiord Dyers £1... 34/6*'| 37/6" |8 0 0 
on oan 3% °55-59..... i 101§* 1014+ 1 & 12 lJ 30 6 49/4} 745) 5 aiCoats i & P [oo sie 28/- 28/- 5 14 St 
Savings Bonds 3% *55-65 _| 9/213 5) 28/- 25/24 61d ee ) £1....] 53/- 544 |/411 9 
Funding 24% °56-6] ats 964/119 9 (3 7 92) 564 | 47/4) e aan ourtaulds £1... |. { 28/. 21/6 5 -1 108 
Funding 3% .°59-69,. |." " is 97#* 114 §/ 2 172i) 69/3 | 64 20 “| b Lanes. Cotton ER ns | 54/6 | 54% 15 10 li 
93} 934% |} 2 3 ¢ 5 aiPatons & Baldw f\ 7 
Funding 3% ‘66-68 Be et 95 95 2 ; ; | : ee 48/3 419 1 j : aa ra 66/- 67/- 5 19 5 
‘unding 4% '60-90.... | l @ Tb Ass Slect. £ a 
Savings Bonds 3% "60-70. | 101 10 * : 18 11 |} 314 2e aa'e oa : 10 ¢ abe BICC ae teed oe 47/6 | 414 9% 
Victory 4%, 20-16", Fo! 80K" | 90%%) 2 4 1/317 gu 45 | S79 | 9,8 EEnelisn tect aa'<'7"| Gy/- | a8 [4 ie 
savinew Benue bat tees 102% | 102% | 2 : | ~éaiGeneral Elect. £2... ..| 3974. 
Savings Bonds 3% °65-75_| 89% | 89 0 1/315 11+ | Mo --| 39/44 | 42/6 15 5 11 
‘onsols 42 ae 2 20/6 | 18, Be oR, & Amcrarr | 
Conv. 34% att april ai'| So | = 26 2/474 af 9 | oa] St) He Bcstol Aeroige-., 1/6 | 24-1418 9 
Con. 34% 1969... } 99% | B12 44/140 fei | S's Tic} T$¢\De Havilland 41." ” a 78 12.97 8s 
Treas. 23% aft. April 75. ca 99% 119 8 oR: 6/3 | 35/9 Tée} 12 ¢ Ford Mot SSvcac. 27/9 30/- § 0 6 
niin eee er «| 64% 22 5/317 60/- | 47/1) 6 al eg ee EES ovens 9/9* | 55014 7 3 
ree Hp mab S| TA/ Ww] 2s 5/310 of Be | We | a op creme emer | Be | Be |e  G 
ee £9 FE ose ee y fa } os 7 eeu f 15 ll 
reas, 34% °79-81.. 2. 94 95} 23 51/316 62 73/103 66 2a 8 6 Raleigh Ind, Ghee, 37/6 va 5 
> (Redemption 3% "86-96. ° | eft 334 2 ; 3/316 01 6/93 oe, | 204 13 @\Rolls Royce ¢1:°°71’ 67/6 ae . 3 1 
a bask: 34% att. Dec. 92) 864% | 87H 12 4 3 : 2 = : F ao Motor 5/-...| 6/3 | 6/4319 8 3 
3% |Br. Elec. $6 MRIS oc eae" | S44 12 2 51 317 if 36/16 32/) | 39.4 20 a'Boots Pure Drug 5)-..| 24/9 
6 Br. Elec. 3°, "ear: 90 9% 125 8 314 51 f #| 32/- 15 6 Tha Debenhams 10/ as / 25/3 1319 2 
103 |Be. Bleesag% "4-79.72" 108] iost | 2 4 9/3 13 911 946 3 703! aan ob aiLyons (J.) “A” gi °°: 30/9, A ai ; 
: : , rT ePedcrve vo ) { j 0 M: - £ a — . | . 
23 }t Br. Elec, 34% 976-79... 96 ne : ; a 518 46) 15/- | 4/- "| 20a 40 biWoolworite AS 88/- | 92/6 1219 6 
$8 ii (Br. Trane: 366 eee oo si | 86t [2 411/3i0 34 ony sal 300 5a OMe 3 reef eee 
- trans. 3% ’6§8.- | | j 2 
} |Br, Trans, 4°? 2-17 ee a 90 | 2 5 9/314 Gi} 82/93 56/1031 2 , > 4/Anglo-Iranian £1... .. lt | 14/3 09 
844 (Br. Gas 3% *$9.95..7°""° "sof | 22 2 0/318 3i) £444 | 435! 12°) 4 alRova of] 1/6 | aye | 3 13 10 
968 Br. Gz Of tgp a+ °°**? j | hen / nO) Jute Be. 
= = a 34% 69-71] cebas 97% 97% 2 2 Mu 2 13 5] ae 3/44 10+) Sta Shell Reg. fl A Les. £4] 3 12 6 
i Gas 4% '69-72...:.., 02 '2 010/ 3 = / 17/6 Sta! 15tb Trinidad | "holds 5/-. .| 19/3 at ; . : 
ies , | i © i . «| 
te " bw Dp Flat yield, (4) To latest date. (§) Net yields ; 43/9 | 31/9 134} 24a'c SHIPPING ‘* 
Ten ing for tax at 9s. Od. in £. -* Ex dividend +A 5 are! 86/— | 62/6 46 ¢& RONG OF nS se. 43/- | 42/46 |710 7 
“< years approximately, : ssumed 35/3 om aiP. & O. Def. 1... . | 82/- 
J 32/ 10 ¢ : ; 8/6 | 413 7 
| 10 ¢/Royal Mail £7. .//""" 4/6 | 4/6 [515 llp 
Prices, 1954 | ) : 78/- | 61/9 | Ace MISCELLANEOUS 
Jan. toApl. 7| STOMS EE ce, | Price, | Yield, | 55/3 | 44/- oe B a Assoc. Port. Cem. £1..| 70/74 73/1414 0 Or 
- lene r Low (PORE S AND /Mar. 31,'April 1,, April 7, | 40/- | 35/3 4a 6 Seorater Paper {1....| 52/6 | 55/-" | § 16 4 
| eh | w - GN BONDS, 1954 1954 | 1954 ri 36/3 | 12 Py 4ata oa Sian fi..| 35/74 36/3 |510 4 
SSS Sl ——— ok 47} $383 a 3 b\Canadi wr Pacif ° j=, f~- 38/6 5 ig 0 
a i j i a 25. 
1 | Be St tom ey see] ou | axe [Gas SaaS] cet | oe) dehcameeette HY | He |B 
IN. Zealan o/ 62-65) 95 i j ’ | a JECCA ecord 5/-. ons 36/6 
| 998} 97% |S Africa 340° 9% 315 O01 21/6 | 185 lite} 17}¢Dunlop Rub soo] on 37/- | 414 7 
t | 1} TE ce got 54-59. ./ 98 98 {316 97f 59/1} | 53/- Sb 6 al b Nubber 10/- .| 19/6 | 217- | 511 ly 
90} UC. 3% aft. 1920../ 74 | 49/ gimp. Chemical £1... | 57/9 / 3 
ost | 95h | Sap pipes Stet] 96 | ae 1312 Mi stig | se6y. ign.fhtgn! blimp. Tobacco A.----| 2/2 | 28/- [8 3 Be 
014 [kn tB. OEY ec a | i N.p.v.... 
net 1 | 101f Agric. Mort: 5% "59.89 108" | yoo! 1 $24, 124 344 12g ronten Brick £1...) bo. | S644 | 8 33 io 
4 19f iit ee Ma --| 80 80 44 5d th 60/6 Tha} 1hb Tube Taseeens. 344 63/5 os ; a = 
ba LO BIE es os ve [am ; J s «| Jf fm 
I = 102. German $9, $c ssislas 134" 1304 Nil 66/9 516 ai % ane & Newall {1..| 74/9 76/4 1411 M 
i | 132§ Japan 5%, 1907. . | **’ | 151 | 157 ~ ee Pavcce:*| 64/3 | 66/- | 415 5s 
: ater en enntalninninincenitlste edi el a’ 5/6 5 ¢ }clAllied Sumatra fii s.5 @% 6/3 124 0 0 
4 be ete fm 20 ‘S 4c 24a\Thanzie Tea fl : | f 
i Last Two | : . 49/3 31/9 1249) 5 aiUnited Sua Beton; £1) ae 21/6 228 6 
ia} “nL cee tor sh Apel} Apa, | _6 su | soe | Mnas © 4) © [4/3 | 70 4 
( ) (c) f° _STOCKS | 1954’ 4954 1954” | 37/2" | aac 5340) she it 10/-....] 64° 6371416 0 
% | % | ian a De a =| 16/68 | 0/- | 60a 60 BDacentontcn's/-:-'| 38/3 [36/6 [7 6 2 
> la 6 OBR: ‘KS & Discount | £ s. d. | 83 | 683 80 2! |\Vageafontein 5/-,:... 12/9 |} 73/418 4 4 
9 bal 3 arclays WM pabees gate 43/6 44/6 4 91m 52/_ 49. a 120 b'De Beers 5/- Bearer. | 80/6 81- 12 6n 
) 8 Lloyds “A” , £1 pd. 60/6 | 60/6 412 7 2 "ts 17khe 17}¢! Johannesburg Con. £1) 43/9 46/3 711 6 
74 8h sine £1, fully pd..| 16 /- | 6/. 14 Pr Z 0 164 | 175 B50 a'Rhokana {1...... | 9030 20 *ho19 6 
6 N, ov. sear £5 £1 pd. 74 ‘6 7 a sr es : 5 
9a 9 6 Westminster £4. 7 | £%/0 | 15, 410 8 Ex dividend, 
|| Tal 110 Alexanders £3 (ion) O08 | 81/- | 4 8 ‘cs i 
11 Ba 5 Nata Die Aad PO. 96/6 | 9676 8 510 a a York Closing Prices 
9 | 4a 4 biBtare | Dise. Phen as cae ' 46/- | 46 /- 4 611 ie A ier arte sey, SSS 
3 | 'B (D.C. &O.) "A" 1 38/6 j war, pr. Mar. Apr. = 
’ 7a 7 [a Ee of India A 42/6 a 2 s ; ; ms 31 f — — 
| 50 ai 85 bLeg. Gea th hy. Balt. & Ohio.| 20} | 19} Jam. Smeiti ef. Ts 
j 20tal 405 Pesci 41, S/- pd.) 10% 102 | 3 2 9 Ican. Pac 24; | 24 - smeiting.| 334 Inter. Paper. .| 62 
lb | 105tcln1 oat clpreg eee fully pd..-..| 22 |. o2° |aag 3 [ny Pac: tear cscose «| 344 at. Distill. . -| 17 
'¢1123tc! Prudential “AY fl. 1} 393 303 15 2 5 ce es rel ref a ¥ Amer. ./ 20) | 2 ears Roebuck! 60 aie 
3 / 10 » ETC. | ‘Amer. Ta. | ene ee hemes 63% | 61 Shell... 
4] 18 Bybee fla neo Fe 128/14 | 6 143 [Stand, Gas. |) 12 | 45% [eet se «7 AO hoes Bid. Oil of N.Y 808 | Sof 
¥ Ta 11 bGui ett eae ~ | 19/ 13 6 [United Corp..| 5 ee JS. Steel... >.) 423 | 43 
8/24 4 uinness 10/-....,... 51/6 | 31/6 | 514 3 IW. Union Tel! | gph fOoodyear ....) 614 Westinghouse. 
a ae - a Coope 5/-........ 8/43 i 8617 1-3 Union sas 39 404 {Inter. Nickel | 384 | 384 oolworth = 2 “24 
ark; )ield caleulated on basi aia ea | 
‘arliest date. gross is. (a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend ar’s divi : 
ion bens, net ys lat ae (A) eve tax on ~— menras ; i basis 18-6% ; ON tae paid for 9 snmnene’!’ gett at 784% of face value 
(p) Also 5% me. (R basis 7%. o latest date. ield basi ee d basis ae "a 
SRE emt dicot, nt eatin Ya "il iin 1 afer bam lh) Yield asi 144. Cy Yel 
y- is 74%. i j : . : re SIS aft i 
basis 74%. (x) Yield basis 18 18% oon. (y) Yield basis 119%. (3) Yiek "basis lide bonus. 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared, 
BriTIsH OVERSEAS 
a oe ‘ E 
d Wages............... April 3rd Western Europe 

t a t ] fy t ] .: bey Proaaean and Consumption This week Production and a April 3rd 
Manpowe?.......+++ sessesseeeeee Mar. 20th ~— British Commonwealth . This week 
Seeeenal Tendle.. cccsjescsoevese, SARE: ZO Western ee: 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and ey if Mar. 20th 


dustrial Profits......00.. Jan. 23rd United States ......c0secce00088 Mar. 27th 
ee World Trade.........00-+++...Jan. 23rd 


UK Production and Consumption 


M=Monthly averages or calendar months. W=Weekly averages. Stocks at end of period. 


Monthly averages 1952 | 1953 


Unit |——— : : 
1951 Dee. | Jan. | Feb. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
index : 


AD Gidea oo sks aon ccndnsaeeeshaase 1948 = 100 112 
Mining and quarrying 104 
Building and contracting 94 
Gas, electricity and water 151 


Manufacturing, total 113 
Engine ering, eee te electrical goods 124 


128 
136 
100 


BASIO MATERIALS 
Production of : 
Coal (*) 
Pig-iron 
Steel, ingots and castings ............+++. 


Sulphuric acid 
Newsprint 
Electricity (*) 


MANUFACTURING 
Textile production : 
Cotton yarn, single 
Worsted yarn 
Rayon and synthetic fibres, total 
- Me 2 staple fibre.... ~ 
Cotton cloth, woven | mn. yds 
Wool fabrics, woven f imn.sq yds 


2S 
aso 


he 
G0 GO 
- - Pomc? 
POODOw 


sntuinininibagunicasciieclyjiissatintsiate ll atyteaisalahsiaartaeaamaiatiinastinsaaiatrigicaiinirgtnint 


eats 


Engineering production : 
Passenger cars and chassis .............6. 
Commercial vehicles and chassis 
Metal-working machine tools 
Internal combustion engines 


BUILDING ACTIVITY 
Permanent houses cotapieted: (*) 
Total Cds. ORS OS PEON G0 86 6B Oe db bee 00 hoe S 


WHOLESALE SALES(') 
Textile houses : Av. valu 
Total home sales. 1950 = 100) 


Men’s and boys’ wear 
Piece-goods 


RETAIL SALES8(‘) 
Large retailers : Weekly 
All merchandise av. value 117 
Clothing and footwear 1950= 100 110 85 
Household goods 102 104 


independent retailers : 
Clothing and footwear 
Household goods 


STOCKS 
Basic materials : 
Coal, distributed (*) 16,115 | 16,311 | 18,185 | 16,311 | 14,179 
Steel E 640 817 1,112 817 853 
Copper (*) 113-4; 132-0 50-6 | 132-0; 135-2 146:9 
ee, 99-4} 211-8 66-8} 211-8] 203-8] 180-5 
Newsprint ete 109-9 189-7 110-6 189-7 189-6 183-1 
Softwood 000 stds. 724 616 749 616 644 635 
Textiles : 


Av. valu 
WwW holesale houses, total (*) 


1950= 100 129 74 89 74 81 89 
” 106 92 102 92 87 100 


95 94 83 
109 120 114 


(‘) Great Britain. (2) Provisional estimate, _ (*) Excluding government stocks from August, 1953. 








, 1954 





“SN O 


~ 


19-7 
4-7 
39 
1:09 


92 
69 
19 


13,957 


118 
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British Commonwealth 


PRODUCTION OF FUEL AND POWER ® 
Coal 











Crude petroleum Electricity 








re Ee el vee Reet nk ene See ae ear 
Canada | India | S. Africa | Canada Australia Canada India IN. Zealand | S. Africa 
hecunliieuiinie cas a aeey sn ae | i baisdbac alg wissen 





Monthly averages or . 
calendar months Australia 





Pakistan 



















































ae poe "000 tons — milion keh 
1938....----+eeseserteee 805 2,362 1,526 14 5 363 2,180 io 118 478 
1952...- +--+ seeeeeeecees 1,153 3,025 2,302 646 14-7 975 5,149 517 301; =: 1,045 
1953 ite aa Pe 897 | 15-2 sie 5,457 ms ce 1,112 
1953, September .......+ 2,972 2,691 1,092 12-9 1,130 5,089 576 300} 1,122 
n October. .-+s-anees 1,247 2,937 2,416 960 16-6 1,156 5,510 583 300 1,149 
» November........+. 1,219 2,677 2,284 1,010 ee 1,140 5,548 563 282 1,123 
w» December ...+.+++0. ove es et eee as 5,718 ee 277 1,101 











Gold 


Copper Rubber Steel 





s Pernt | | — 
Canada | Rhodesia | Ceylon | Malaya | Malaya 


Monthly averages or 


oes } 
calendar months 


Australia| Canada | India | S. Africa | Australia| Canada |S. Africa 





| 

| 

| 
oihialiediiaan 








000 tons °000 fine ounces 








25 132-7 394 | 1,013-4 















4-2 . : 

M68 i... diese eee 17-2 8-0 48 - 5-24 137 275 103 81-9 373 | 983-3 
1963 ... ..) ...<6ekesee eee 16-0 7-3 7: 5-20 171 306 107 “ae 339 994-7 
1963, October .iss feueccece 12-7 7-5 9- 5-87 188 324 88-6 285 | 1,015-9 
November .....cscse0 12-3 8-0 8 - ua 273 | 1,002-6 

». Dreher. ee 13-1 0-5 2: 275 | 1,021-1 
194, January .< cits veancdeks 11-9 6-5 50- 1,015-2 
February vcsiicace cee in 4-0 44- 979-7 


























































Australia India New Zealand Pakistan S. Africa 
Monthly averages or coe 2 | Re st a : 
calendar months Imports | Exports Imports Exports | Imports Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports Exports 
~7on, £A ‘mm. rupees” ge mn, {NZ mn. rupees mn. {SA 
sca pkuhn = eee laren me 
1938 ......0nsh gowns 7-97 | «2-71 
13S ......: eee eS 34-83 | 28-02 
E565 ....+. 06 nena eee fn 
1953, September ......2+20% 494} 14-23 33-98 | 29-43 
October sazj2car eters 481} 13-90 36°20 | 31-60 
No Bee go cena ee oe 478 sae 32-83 | 29-61 
Dr Cf ixnecs ae ee 505 nee ore 







EXCHANGE RESERVES AND PRICES “ 


Gold and Foreign Exchange Holdings 










Cost of Living 






































es es , ae aes: Fete er eee 
peer Canada | India ome 4 | S. Africa | Australia} Canada | India | chute 4 | Pakistan | S. Africa | pi ctiesia 

Af Bnd of period: mn. US dollars 1948 = 100 . 
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EXCHEQUER KETURNS 


For the eleven days ended March 3lst, 
there was an “above-line” deficit - (after 
allowing for Sinking Funds) of £51,770,000 
compared with a deficit of £68,768,000 in the 
previous week and a deficit of £78,301,000 in 
the corresponding period of last year bringing 
the cumulative surplus to £93,638, 000 
(£88,124,000 in 1952- 53). There was a-net 
“ below-line ” receipt of £44,217,000 which 
brought the total cumulative deficit to 
£285,586,000 (£435,694,000 in 1952-53). 
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1953 
to Mar 

Mar. 3l, 31, | 
1954 


Days 


to Mar, 
Mar. 31, 31, 


1953 


| 1953-54 


Ord. Revenue 
as Tax 4 
132,400 
164.500 
56 ,600 
188,400 
65,850 


131,200 
151,850 
50,250 
376,100 
2,950 


Sur-tax 127,000 
Death Duties 160,000 
Stamps we 52.000 
Profits Tax & EPT 214,000 
Excess Profits Levy 99,500 
special Contribu 

und «other } 1,000 
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Total... _4368,215 


Ord. Expenditure 
Debt Interest 
Payments to N. Ire 
land Exchequer 
Other Cons. Fund 
supply Services 


615,000 
48,000 


oo 000 
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Sinking 


“ Above-line ” 
Deficit 

“ Below-line ” 
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Surplus 


Total Surplus of Deficit 


Net Receipts from : 
Tax Reserve Certificates. . 
Savings Certificates ....... 
Defence Bonds .......... 
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FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 


Ways and Means 
apres tte 


Treasury Bills 


Days | 
ended | ended | 


1953 | 1954 


310 | 


659 | 
1,350 | 


Financial - Statistics 
THE MONEY MARKET 


Crepir continued generally short in 
Lombard Street in the week covered by 
the Bank return, though active interven- 
tion by the authorities saved the market 
from a repetition of the previous week’s 
penalty borrowing at the Bank. Before 
the week-end considerable official pur- 
chases were made directly as well as 
indirectly through the banks ; though on 
Saturday there was a sharp turn-round to 
a marked credit surplus; balances were 
offered down to 1 per cent and remained 
unlent. In the first three days of this week 
conditions tightened again, but official 
help on a significant scale was needed 
only on Tuesday. 

The market maintained its bid at 
£99 9s. sd. at last week’s Treasury bill 
tender, despite the stringency of the pre- 
ceding days. Total applications for the 
£270 million of bills offered dropped by £6 
million to £399 million, so that the market’s 
allotment rose from §2 to §8 per cent. 

In the bullion market strong demand 
from the Continent forced the price at the 
fixing steadily upward during the week (as 
is shown in the table below). The peak 
price of 248s. 114d. was reached after 
Wednesday’s fixing, but by the close deal- 
ings were back at 248s. 104d. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
(£ million) 


Issue Department®™ : 
Notes in circulation 
Not@ in banking dept... . 
Govt. debt and securities* 
Other securities 
Gold coin and butlion .... 


pee 
ou 
J 
wostis 
woxrioveow 


Banking Department : 
Deposits : 

Public accounts 

Treasury special account. . 


SzEse 


Securities : 
Government 
Discounts and advances . 


w 


atsised 


Banking department reserve. 


O SCrPero wMUauw 


* Government debt is £11,015,100 capital / M4 
Fiduciary issue increased y i, 575 million to £1,6 
on March 17, 1954. 


TREASURY BILLS 


Amount ({ million) 


The Bank return shows a pre-Easter 
outflow of notes of £15.3 million. Public 
accounts more than reversed the previous 
week’s exceptional increase and fell back 
by £17.3 million to £13.3 million and 
bankers’ deposits increased from their 
exceptionally low level of £262.7 million 
to £284 million. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 
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* On March 26th tenders for 91 day bills at {9 
secured about 52 per cent of the sum applied for, 
tenders were allotted in full. The offering yesterda 

ta maximum amount of £270 million. 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Official 
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* In consequence of official purchases of tender bills in 
connection with cash subscriptions to the Exchequer Sfock 
&Ssued in October, it was impossibie to calculate the division 
between tap and tender bills until all the bills purchased had 
passed their original maturity date. 
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‘ Bankers for 
. 9) INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Whatever your banking needs in the field of 
| international trade, the facilities of the world’s largest 
4 bank are at your disposal. Bank of America offers 
complete international banking service... letters of 
0 crec:t, colleetions, remittances, foreign exchange, 


3.8 even Travelers Cheques. 
e So for = international banking needs, write or 
* call the office of Bank of America nearest you. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL TRYSWER ASSOCIATION 


RD @CMBER FECTRAL DEPOSIT tHSURANCE CORPORATION 


3 538 branches in 330 California Communities 
ate Overseas Branches 


dss WONDON - GUAM + TOKYO « KOBE « YOKOHAMA + OSAKA + MANILA + BANGKOK | 
Representat: «sin Paris, Zurich, Milan, Mexico City. Correspondents throughout the world, 
60 Bank of America (International Service) 40 Wall St., New York, N. ¥. 
. (A wholly owned subsidiary) 


Overseas Branch DUESSELDORF 
London Branches 
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ip. pat CLAIMS PAID IN 1953 EXCEEDED... £30,000 A WORKING DAY... 


ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 
‘Chief Office: Oxford St » Manchester | 





MONEY AT WORK 
IN BRITISH INDUSTRY 


The regular calls of the 
Home Service Insurance Man 


provide much-needed 


capital for investment in 


industry and commerce 


Issued by the Industrial Life Offices 
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MAKE CANADA’S FUTURE YOUR FUTURE 


consult 


Canada’s Oldest Bank 


Get to know about the trading 
opportunities to be found in pros- 
perous, go-ahead Canada. The 
Bank of Montreal will give you 
the accurate, up-to-date informa- 
tion you seek—a service the Bank 
has been providing since 1817. 


47 THREADNEEDLE STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.2 


Head Office: MONTREAL 


Assets Exceed $2,300,000,000. 600 Branches across Canada. 


Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability. 


ee  ——————— 


Established in 1845. 
All classes of Insurance 
transacted including 
Fire, Life, Accident, 
Motor, Marine and 
Aviation. Represented 
throughout the world. 


INSURANCE § 


North John Se. { Lombard St. 
LIVERPOOL | LONDON 
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THE BRADFORD DYERS’ ASSOCIATION LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS : EXPECTATIONS REALISED 


PROGRESS OF OVERSEAS SUBSIDIARIES 


The fifty-sixth annual general meeting of 
The Bradford Dyers’ Association Limited 
was held on April 6th at the Midland Hotel, 
Bradford. 


Mr James Ewing (the chairman), who pre- 
sided, in the course of his speech said: 

The trading results of our home branches 
in 1953 were maintained at a satisfactory 
level and fulfilled the expectations indicated 
at our meeting a year ago. We were then 
emerging from the textile depression of 
1951-1952 and, with few. exceptions, our 
home branches throughout the year have 
been fully employed. Costs were tending to 
rise seriously but this influence has been 
partly offset by the fuller capacity working, 
which has enabled us to meet the increasing 
costs without raising our prices. The prices 
for our services are regulated by our trade 
federations and are compiled after an 
examination by independent accountants of 
the costs of production of the main producers. 
There is no room for speculative prices in 
a service industry like ours, nor can we 
recoup ourselves if volume of yardage falls 
below the accepted level of activity upon 
which the price lists are determined. Whether 
they are considered in the light of their 
telationship to capital employed or on the 
basis of profit margins per yard, our prices 
are reasonable and fair and bear favourable 
comparison with charges for similar services 
in other large textile producing countries with 
which our customers have to compete. The 
dyeing charge rarely exceeds 5 per cent of the 
retail sales price of a garment, whether it 
be rayon, cotton or wool, 


Our foreign subsidiary companies have 
been well employed but, owing to keener 
competition, the trading results are down 
compared with the previous year. Having 


m regard to the circumstances prevailing in 


these markets, the results are on the whole 
Satisfactory 

_ For the first quarter of this year our orders 
in the United Kingdom have been well main- 
tained, although they are not quite up to 
the jevel of last year. The rayon and 
synthetic markets have increased in volume 
and orders in higher qualities of cottons are 
‘ncouraging. There has been a definite fall 
in the woo! section, but I believe this is only 
a temporary recession. It is difficult to fore- 
cast the future, but there is no visible sign 
of any immediate marked falling off in busi- 
ness. But as 40 per cent of our UK branches’ 
thee is tor export markets we cannot ignore 
* Chect upon international trade that any 
bene of the recession in USA would 
“ave, nor the effect of the entry by Germany 


and Japan, not to mention India, into these 
Markets, 


BALANCE SHEET AND ACCOUNTS 


moines. ttading profits of our branches and 
: SubnY ,.companies in this country show 
hid ee recovery from the recession 
— ." ected the previous year and are less 
the year oem below the record figures of 
iia 1951. The overseas subsidiaries 
vad more difficult conditions to contend 


Ww : 2 ‘ 
ith and, in consequence, their trading profits 


MR JAMES EWING’S SPEECH 


show a decrease of almost 30 per cent on the 
previous year. Total trading profits are 
£2,397,520, an increase of £280,555. 

After providing for depreciation, taxation 
and other charges, and deducting minority 
interests and profits retained by subsidiaries, 
there remains £552,191, which is the net 
profit for the year available to the parent 
company and which is more by £284,051 than 
the corresponding figure for last year and 
only about £17,000 less than for 1951. 


_ As a result of a final settlement of our 
liabilities in respect of the old Excess Profits 
Tax and of Profits Tax for previous years, 
we have been able to restore to our profit 
and loss account £260,000 from taxation 
reserves. Adding £160,501 brought forward 
from last year, a total of £972,692 is available 
for appropriation. 


_While the outlook of our overseas sub- 
sidiaries is by no means discouraging, the 
board consider that, in present circumstances, 
the reserves of the subsidiaries should be 
maintained intact, and the item “ intan- 
gible assets” eliminated from our con- 
solidated balance sheet. The taxation of 
£260,000 over-provided in past years and 
now brought back, with an additional amount 
of £140,000 from the year’s profits, has been 
applied in reduction of the book value of our 
investments in subsidiary companies. We 
consider that these investments now stand in 
our books at an adequately conservative 
figure and that we are in a strong position to 
meet any difficulties if they arise. 


You will be asked to approve a provision 
of £50,000 for pensions. This is on account 
of the capital liability in respect of cost-of- 
living allowances to pensioners, pensions to 
female employees and other ‘superannuation 
commitments which are not covered by 
annual contributions. 


OVERSEAS COMPANIES 
BEIDA DYERS, SAE, EGYPT 


We regret to announce that in June last. 


the chairman of Beida Dyers, Mr _ Elias 
Andraus, died in London. The company was 
most fortunate in being able to call upon 
Mr Abdel Maksud Ahmed to succeed Mr 
Andraus as chairman. Mr Maksud is a lead- 
ing industrialist in Egypt and is chairman and 
managing director of the Misr Bank and other 
companies with which our company is closely 
allied. 


We are pleased to report a successful year’s 
trading on the part of the company. Its total 
production for the year ended September 30, 
1953, was no less than 76 million yards, well 
up to the level of the previous year. This 
was no mean achievement, having regard to 
the difficult economic conditions prevailing in 
Egypt. We express our appreciation of the 
outstanding services rendered to the com- 
pany by the staff and of the co-operation 
afforded to us by Beida Dyers’ sister company 
at Kafr el Dawar. 

In November last, Mr Holt and I visited 
Egypt. We met the Minister of Commerce 
and the Minister of Finance, and were privi- 
leged to have a special interview with the 


President, General. Neguib. We discussed 
our project in Alexandria and our objectives 
with these gentlemen and received assurances 
that our enterprise was very favourably 
regarded by them and that they welcomed our 
assistance in promoting a sound industry, 
based upon Egypt’s own raw material. Natur- 
ally, the political changes in that country 
cause us some uneasiness, but we believe that 
the Egyptian Government is fully alive to the 
necessity of encouraging foreign assistance in 
developing secondary industries. 


BRADFORD DYEING ASSOCIATION (USA) 


BDA (USA) has been able to maintain 
reasonably full employment during the past 
year for its workpeople and plant. With its 
fine quality work in shrunk finishes under 
the “Rigmel” trade mark, it has kept its 
place in the forefront of cotton goods 
finishers and progress has been made with 
other speciality finishes such as crease-resist 
and stabilised effects. A large volume of 
goods for the Defence Programme was pro- 
cessed, but this business is now tapering 
off. With the falling off of business in the 
second half of the year, the company had to 
meet very severe price competition and profit 
margins suffered accordingly. Clothing stores 
too are one part of the retail trade which is 
having poor sales experience and replacement 
orders are, therefore, not coming forward to 
the producers of textiles. 


BRADFORD DYEING ASSOCIATION 
(CANADA) LIMITED, MONTREAL 


DOMINION SILK DYEING AND FINISHING 
COMPANY LIMITED 
DOMINION SILK PRINTING LIMITED, 


DRUMMONDVILLE AND MONTREAL 
CANADA 


The textile industry of Canada has had a 
difficult time during the past year and our 
subsidiary companies in that country have 
been no exception. Our wool branch has 
continued to show losses, due to a drastic 
fall in goods available for dyeing and finish- 
ing. On the other hand, our rayon interests 
have weathered the storm = satisfactorily 
despite the very marked reduction in yardage 
available to them for finishing. This adverse 
state of affairs is mainly due to heavy imports 
from USA and the United Kingdom. 
Textile manufacturing is the one big industry 
in Canada which has failed to share in the 
general prosperity of that country. 


We are confident that in this great and 
growing country there is room for British 
enterprise. 

Early in January this.year we completed 
negotiations for the acquisition of the re- 
maining 35 per cent interest in the Dominion 
Dyeing and Printing Companies. An offer 
was made to the stockholders on the basis of 
book value as disclosed in the audited 
accounts and balance sheets. We are now 
taking steps to consolidate the three com- 


to 
effect economies in operation. Our plans are 
to develop all sections of the business, mainly 
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based on our wider experience in the United 
Kingdom. Although we do not expect 
immediate large returns on our investment, 
we are confident that in years to come the 
investment will prove invaluable, not only in 
this country’s general interest but also to 
our stockholders. 


DAVIES, COOP AND COMPANY, LIMITED, 
AUSTRALIA 


We have to report that under the terms 
of our agreement with Davies, Coop and 
Company, Limited, Melbourne, steady pro- 
gress is being made to achieve our joint 
objective. Technologists from branches in 
this country are now working in Australia 
as members of the Davies, Coop staff. 

The new dyeworks at Footscray, Mel- 
bourne, is now in. process of erection. If 
the programme is adhered to (and we can 
foresee no difficulty), machinery will be 
installed during the months of July, August 
and September, by which time it is hoped 
that some production will have started. Full 
production should be reached early in 1955. 


This works is being equipped to process 
fabrics made from cottons, rayons and syn- 
thetics, to the high standards with which 
BDA is associated throughout the textile 
world. 


THE MERCHANDISE MARKS ACT, 1953 


The introduction of the new Merchandise 
Marks Act of 1953, which involves all those 
who are engaged in trade in a responsibility 
for protecting the public from false or mis- 
leading descriptions, not only as in the past 
of origin or material content but now also 
of quality or behaviour, places an even 
greater emphasis than heretofore upon trade 
marks and upon the qualities associated with 
them. 


The finisher’s trade mark identifies the 
finisher with the qualities for which he is 
responsible. Because they are synonymous 
with high standards of finishing, the BDA 
trade marks are extensively used at home and 
abroad on fabrics and garments. 


The new Act probably impinges most 
directly upon the operations of the retailer 
and it should be welcomed by him as a means 
of increasing his reliance upon the claims 
which his suppliers make for the goods which 
he handles. Where, as they so often must, 
these claims include finishing qualities which 
affect the fitness for purpose of the fabric, 
BDA trade marks will assume an ever- 
increasing importance because both the sup- 
plier and the retailer may have confidence in 
the qualities which they identify. 


TRADE FEDERATIONS 


The Piece Dyeing Industry is well served 
by its trade federations, which are gradually 
extending the scope of their objectives in 
maintaining still higlier standards of produc- 
tion and in collaborating with the other 
sections of the industry. No one today 
questions the absolute necessity far combined 
action by producers through their trade 
federations, which are now an integral part 
of modern industrialism. A very definite lead 
in this direction has been recently given by 
the Government in the Constitution of the 
British Iron and Steel Board. Whilst the 
problems of the steel industry are not quite 
analogous to those of our trade, I venture to 
suggest that in the new steel board there is an 
example of a modern type of trade federation 
which might be copied by the larger indus- 
tries, in particular our own. It has the 
advantage of meeting Government require- 
ments, whilst at the same time giving 
adequate protection to the community, with- 
out interfering with the day to day regulation 
and direction of the industry. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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TELEPHONE & GENERAL TRUST 
LIMITED 


WELL-ESTABLISHED LEVEL OF EARNINGS 
CAPITAL INCREASE AND BONUS ISSUE PROPOSALS 


The twenty-eighth annual general meeting 
of the Telephone & General Trust Limited 
will be held on April 27th in London. 


The following is an extract from the 
circulated statement of the chairman, Sir 
Alexander Roger, KCIE: 


The profit of £104,820 which is arrived at 
after charging taxation shows an increase of 
£14,631. 


The well-established level of earnings 
and the strength of the reserves built up 
since 1926, backed by the value of our invest- 
ments, enable your. directors to recommend 
an increase in the ordinary dividend. We 
have, therefore, provided for a final dividend 
of 7 per cent, making 10 per cent for the 
year on the £1 million of ordinary stock, 
together with 10 per cent on the “A” 
ordinary stock. 


After providing also for the 7 per cent 
preference dividend, the carry forward 
amounts to £110,659 against the adjusted 
balance of £102,671 brought in. 


In addition to the proposed increase in 
the rate of ordinary and “A” ordinary divi- 
dend we are proposing, subject to Treasury 
consent, to make a bonus issue from capital 
reserve of one new ordinary share of £1 
fully paid for each £10 of ordinary or “A” 
ordinary stock held. 


This requires an increase in capital of 
£110,000 beyond the £1 million of ordinary 
stock already authorised and issued. Your 
directors propose, ever, that the 
authorised ordinary capital be increased by 
£600,000 to a total of £1,600,000 in order 
that they may be in a position to make 
further issues if and when necessary for the 
economic and proper performance of our 
operational and investment functions. 


Capital reserve has been increased to 
£450,000 by the transfer of £83,000 from 
investment suspense account, In addition 


we have revenue reserves amounting to 
£340,659. 


The valuation of £2,667,095 for quoted 
general investments represents an apprecia- 


tion of £1,356,895 on the net book cost of 
£1,310,200. 


GROUP ACCOUNTS 


The group reserves total £1,243,919 and 


show an increase of £142,971 over the pre- 
vious year. 


The net assets of telephone operating and 
servicing subsidiary companies at £3,337,280 
have increased by Bp wens after writing off 
£15,029 balance hurricane damage ex- 
penditure—an effective increase of £500,609 
in these net assets. 


PORTUGAL 


Be 1927 the Trust ae a substantial 
share investment in e o-P 
Telephone Company ade ase oe 
remained closely associated with it. 


The company is now engaged on a new 
and intensive expansion and devel 
programme whereby it is hoped that before 
the close of 1957 the waiting list will be 
insignificant. The unceasing demand, how- 
ever, 1s a measure of the healthy business 
which lies before the company. 


Because of the broad vision of the Portu- 


guese Government and its to 


end ine tes lndiousbian at : 


and overseas to the great advantay 
national economy, I am of the firm b 
Portugal continues to offer an attrac: 
for our investment. 


of its 
t that 
: field 


WEST INDIES 


The expansion and developmen: 
three telephone companies in the Wes 
goes on . In this they have « 
financial and technical support of the 
and its servicing company of cor 
engineers and commercial advisers 
phone and Associated Services, Lin) 
and of our associated manufacturing 
panies. 


TELEPHONES AND THE TRUSI’s 
INVESTMENTS 


_Much time and thought is devoted by the 
directors and executives of the Trus: to its 
investment policy. Our general invesiment 
portfolio of market securities which has been 
carefully built up over the years is, of course, 
pre-eminent in these studies. Linked with 
this, too, is the company’s policy in relation 
to the several overseas telephone under- 

in which we have an especial interest. 
We believe that telephones are a good invest- 
ment. Indeed, as the Trust’s name indicates, 
we haye from its i ion had substantial 
interests in this field of public utility. The 
steady returns we have received from 
participation in telephone companies have 
done much to provide the strength by 
which the Trust has progressed over the 
28 years of its existence—borne out today 
by the asset value of the Trust’s ordinary 
shares. 


The Trust’s association with the manu- 
facturers of telephone equipment and «abies, 
together with the consulting service offered 
by our engineering subsidiary, Telephone 
and Associated Services, means that we have 
within the Trust group a unique organ. sation 
covering the ing, Construction 
and operation of the most ‘bog eg telephose 

organisation Ss not 
without deal of hard work 
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for it a future 
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FQUITY & LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
~ SOCIETY 


INTERIM BONUS RATES REPEATED 
INVESTMENT POLICY 
SIR RICHARD HOPKINS’S SPEECH 


The annual general meeting of Equity & 
Law | Assurance Society was held on 
April at the Chartered Auctioneers’ and 
Fetate Agents’ Institute, 29 Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London. 

The Rt Hon Sir Richard Hopkins, PC, 
GCRB, ihe chairman, who presided, said: 


Genticmen,—I rise to move: “ That the 


report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1953, be received and adopted 
and entered on the Minutes.” These have 


been in your hands for several days and I 
assume may be taken as read, 


My first duty today is a sad one, namely 
to refer to the death of our old colleague, 
William MacColin Kirkpatrick. Mr Kirk- 
patrick joined the Board of the Society in 
}941 during the darkest days of the war, and 
for 13 ycars was most regular in his attend- 
ance at our meetings. In fact, until his last 
illness he was never absent owing to ill- 


heatth—we shall miss him greatly. 

The first subject in the report and accounts 
with which I wish to deal is new business. 
Since the war we have rebuilt our new busi- 


ness-getling organisation, and the fruits of 
this rebuilding are shown in the figures for 
1953. Within those figures there is one 
with which we are particularly pleased, 
namely new with-profit sums assured 
amounting to over £5 million (net). 


VALUATION SURPLUS 


And now the results for 1953, the first 
year of our new triennium, First, you will 
see that we are again paying interim bonuses 
at the same high rates as we declared at the 
end of 1952. You will be glad to know that 
the actuarial valuation which we make each 
year for our own internal purposes disclosed 
@ surplus sufficient to maintain these rates 
with a satisfactory margin to spare. Next, 
the three main factors on which we rely to 
Provide surplus—interest, mortality . and 
expenses. The gross rate of interest rose 
from {5 13s. 6d. per cent per annum in 
1952 (ignoring the windfall due to the liqui- 
dation of Equity & Law Investment Trust 


Limited) to £5 16s. 8d. during 1953. It 
appears to us that this higher rate of interest 
should at least be maintained during 1954. 


1 would, however, draw your attention to 
the fact that the general rate of interest has 
new been falling for nearly two years and to 
the Steady rise which is taking place in the 
Society's funds—£2,500,000 in 1953. The 
Mvestment of a considerable amount of new 
money cach year must necessarily affect the 
Tate of cnterest which we earn on our funds. 

As to mortakty, we again received a sub- 
tanta contribution to surplus from our life 
assurance policies, but the annuitant mor- 


tality experienced was very close to that 
which we expected, 


"XPENSES OF MANAGEMENT 


There are many methods by which the 
expenses of management of-a life assurance 
ofhce can be measured—one is to 
;{Press them as a proportion of the funds. 
ht is a severe test when an organisation is 
‘xpending, since im the initial phases 
; penscs increase mere rapidly 
funds. You will be . j to 


~ 


if 


; i os 
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while this test showed our expenses of 
management to be increasing more rapidly 
than our funds during the first few years 
after the war, little or no relative increase has 
taken place during the last two years, 


Before I leave the report and accounts 
there is one other matter on which I wish 
to comment, namely the margin which exists 
between the market values of our assets and 
the values at which they appear in the 
balance sheet. This margin is now very sub- 
stantial and is, of course, due in part to the 
rise in security values caused by the fall 
in the general rate of interest to which I 
have already referred. 


INVESTMENT POLICY 


And now a word about the policy which 
we pursue with our investments. It is some- 
times implied that institutional investors are 
backward in providing capital for industry, 
especially risk capital, and I wish to rebut 
such a suggestion most strongly. We seek 
—and this is especially true of our invest- 
ments in ordinary shares—to invest in pro- 
gressive and remunerative industries and to 
support such new issues of capital as are 
made from time to time. This seems to us 
to be the very essence of the national interest 
in that we direct the savings of our policy- 
holders into worthwhile enterprise. 


It cannot be stated too often that the life 
assurance funds of this country represent 
the savings of hundreds of thousands—of 
millions—of policyholders ; they are held in 
a sense of trust to enable the claims of policy- 
holders and annuitants to be met as and when 
they arise. They are invested in a wide 
spread of assets—as shown in the balance 
sheet in your hands—to the benefit of all 
concerned. 


COMPETITIVE POWER ESTABLISHED 


The triennium upon which we have now 
entered marks the successful end of the phase 
of rebuilding our organisation after the war 
and the establishing. of our competitive 
power in obtaining new business—both these 
aims have been excellently accomplished. We 
have begun the next phase by devising a 
novel group pension scheme which we call 
thé “Equity Pension Scheme.” The dis- 
tinguishing feature is that it introduces into 
this type of contract the element which, in 
the time-honoured language of the insurance 
world, is called the with-profit element, but 
which might perhaps be equally called the 
profit-sharing or bonus element. Although 
we are not alone in entering this field, we 
are glad to be among the leaders in advocat- 
ing this development for, if it attains the 
acceptance which we hope, it will introduce 
into this important and growing class of 
insurance a degree of flexibility which it has 
so far lacked. 


MILLARD TUCKER REPORT 


tly we have turned our thoughts to 

ant aeaen of the Committee on the Taxa- 
tion Treatment of Provisions for Retirement, 

iy known as. the Millard Tucker 
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doubtless, in due course the Government will 
indicate their intentions regarding the far- 


reaching Suggestions made concerning 
annuities, ion funds and self-employed 
persons. As regards pension schemes as we 


understand them today—that is schemes 
effected by employers for employees—the 
Equity Pension Scheme was deliberately 
devised in such a form that it could change 
with the times. In any event, however, I 
would emphasise this—the traditional forms 
of life assurance, whole life assurances and 
endowment assurances, will always have a 
most important part to play. 


I would particularly like to welcome today 
our branch managers, members of our 
branch staff, and also some of our agents. In 
these changing times manhy new and intricate 
problems require to be solved, not only at 
head office, but by those who have to 
expound new ideas to the general public. We 
are confident that both our head office staff 
and our branch organisation are equal to 
these tasks. 


TRIBUTE TO MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 


The surplus earning capacity of the Society 
continues to be very satisfactory. Our bonus 
more than bears comparison with that of any 
other office, and I think that those who have 
effected with-profit policies with us will agree 
that the phrase first used by Sir Geoffrey 
Ellis from this chair six years ago—* out- 
standing value in life assurance "—is being 
fully justified. 


The Society continues to owe a great debt 
of gratitude to its general manager, Mr R. J. 
Kirton. During the last year Mr Kirton 
has added materially to the range of his 
responsibilities. He has done so without in 
the least impairing the watchful and experi- 
enced skill with which he handles the various 
— thrown up by a Society such as 
this. 


I wish to close these remarks by offering 
my thanks to the Society’s staff for a good 
year’s work and, in particular, for the way 
in which they are dealing with the increased 
volume of business. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


JOHN HOLT & CO. 
(LIVERPOOL) LIMITED 


HIGH LEVEL OF TURNOVER 
MAINTAINED 


The fifty-seventh annual general meeting 
of John Holt & Company (Liverpool) 
Limited will be held on April 23rd im 
Liverpool. 


The following is “an extract from the 
circulated statement of the chairman, Mr 
John A. Holt: 


Although trading conditions in West Africa 
continue to be difficult, there was an overall 
improvement in the profit margins during 
the last few months of the financial year. 
Turnover continued at a high level and again 
the figure of £23 million, which was re- 
corded in the previous year, has been 
exceeded, 


At the close of the year our stocks through- 
out West Africa were in a sound and clean 
condition, and we are ready to meet the 
competition which faces us during the next 
few years. All our high-costed stocks have 
been sold and our textiles trade is once more 
making a contribution to our profits. 

For the greater part of the year, produce 


markets have remained steady, with 
minor The exception 
cocea. 
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We continue to act as Licensed Buying 
Agents for the Produce Marketing Boards in 
both Nigeria and the Gold Coast. Our trade 
in other produce continues to be satisfactory, 
and makes a useful contribution to our 
revenue. 


In the Gold Coast and Nigeria, authorita- 
tive statements have been made by both 
Governments, which show clearly that they 
recognise that the future development of 
those countries depends largely upon the 
extent to which capital can be attracted from 
overseas. 


The profits of The Guinea Gulf Line, 
Limited (formerly John Holt Line, Limited), 
have been put to reserve in order to build up 
the funds necessary to finance the replace- 
ment of its steamers in due course. We can- 
not, therefore, reasonably expect a dividend 
from this Subsidiary until its own financial 
status is assured. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION FOR 
MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE 


INCREASED INTERIM BONUS RATES 


The annual meeting of the National Pro- 
vident Institution for Mutual Life Assurance 
will be held on April 13th at 48 Gracechurch 
Street, London, E.C.3. 


The following are extracts from the address 
which will be submitted by the chairman, Mr 
L. E. D. Bevan : 

At the conclusion of the annual general 
meeting last year, Mr Vincent Wodehouse 
Yorke retired from the chairmanship after 
serving ten years in this capacity. 


At that time and since, we have en- 
deavoured to assure Mr Yorke how greatly 
we valued all he has done for the institution. 
I myself eagerly take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing my gratitude to Mr Yorke, and I am 
indeed glad to be able to count upon his 
willingness to extend to me the benefit of his 
great experience. 


Before I pass to the review of the past 
year’s affairs it gives me special pleasure to 
tell you that our manager and actuary, Mr 
J. F. Bunford, has been elected president of 
the Institute of Actuaries. This is the highest 
honour that his profession has to offer. 


Last year the net business was not greatly 
short of £5 million and it is satisfactory to 
observe that business in connection with 
pension schemes continues to account for 
some 20 per cent of the total. 


Our funds—representing life assurance and 
annuity contracts—increased by more than 
£1,500,000 and passed the £20 million mark 
during 1953. 


The result of investment policy over the 
years you may see reflected in the very satis- 
factory rates of interest which we show— 
namely, £6 6s. 3d. per cent gross and £4 15s. 
per cent net of tax. Even allowing for the 
fact that these rates are calculated on funds 
represented by assets standing well below 
their market value, they are undoubtedly out- 
standing rates in the life assurance world. 


During the past year we have invested 
about £600,000 in British Government stocks, 


about £200,000 in Commonwealth stock, and - 


about £1,200,000 in debentures and pre- 
ference and guaranteed stocks. Moreover, 
we have increased our interest in real pro- 
perty either by purchase or by mortgage to 
the extent of nearly £250,000. Movements 
from class to class have caused reductions in 
some . categories, for example, in foreign 
Government securities and home corporation 
loans. There has also been a slight reduc- 


tion in our total investment in ordinary 
shares, and I would like you to know that we 
have in fact made considerable changes within 
this class during the year. 
ordinary shares are widely spread. 


USE OF POLICYHOLDERS* SAVINGS 


You have been told by Mr Yorke in recent 
years of the active and enterprising policy 
which we try to follow in the investment of 
your funds, seeking as good an income as 
possible while preserving the security of 
capital. The “turnover” of ordinary shares 
last year illustrates well our endeavours to 
anticipate. market changes and our constant 
search for “ betterment ” of the portfolio. 


I have drawn attention to these matters 
because I think they are important to our 
own members and, indeed, to a wider public. 
The comments that I have made about our 
own investment policy and the beneficial use 
of policyholders’ funds apply with equal 
force, I feel sure, to the practice of other 
life offices, although different offices naturally 
develop their policy in different ways. The 
factor that is certainly common to all offices 
is that while their first concern is to invest 
policyholders’ funds for the security and 
benefit of the policyholders, investments are 
made with the national interest and the 
Commonwealth economy well in mind. 


INTERIM BONUS RATES 


You will have learnt with pleasure of your 
directors’ decision to increase the rates of 
interim bonus on policies becoming claims by 
death or maturity on and after February 1, 
1954, after reviewing the results of our opera- 
tions for 1952 and 1953. Our mortality has 
been favourable and our expense ratio satis- 
factory, while the interest rate earned on the 
funds has exceeded 6 per cent gross in each 
of the past three years. 


The new interim bonus rates represent 
increases of 5s. to 7s. 6d. per cent per 
annum over those previously ruling, so that 
the rates on full-profit policies become— 


For whole-life assurances £2 17s. 6d. per 
cent per annum—with even higher rates for 
certain policies of long duration. 


For endowment assurances {2 per cent to 
£2 15s. per cent per annum—according to 
the age at maturity. 


Our profit-earning capacity has been 
enhanced by our policy of investing part of 
the funds in ordinary shares. 


I am absolutely sure that those who con- 
tend—as some do, on political grounds— 
that the investment of life assurance funds 
should be under the control of some central 
state body are entirely overlooking the great 
benefits that come to policyholders through 
the sense of personal responsibility for their 
interests which lies firmly en the shoulders 
of directors and managers of the individual 
offices. I am convinced that under any form 
of state control an entirely different balance 
of responsibilities would apply, and it is 
difficult to see how it could be to the advan- 
tage of policyholders. 


I would add one final word on this subject. 
Let no one talk of “ wealthy insurance com- 
panies ” as some are apt to do when speaking 
of the large life funds of insurance offices. 
These funds are, in effect, held in trust for 
millions of policyholders, and represent part 
of their savings—in many cases quite a large 
part. 

The position of your office as I see it 
today is extremely sound. There is a com- 
fortable margin between the market value 
of the assets and the figures at which they 
appear in the balance sheet. excellent 
rates of interim bonus that we have recently 
announced are an indication of our confi- 
dence in the financial strength of the institu- 
tion. ; 


Our interests in 
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VINE PRODUCTS LIMITED 


INCREASED DEMAND FOR VP WINES 


The twenty-eighth ordinary general meet- 
ing of Vine Products Limited was held on 
April 2nd at Surbiton, Surrey. 

Mr A. Mitsotakis, chairman and managing 
director, in the course of his speech, said: 
Lord Marchwood has been compelled, 
through ill-health, to resign from the chair- 
manship and the board of the company. | 
am sure I shall be voicing the general fecling 
if I place on record our deep regret at his 
resignation. 


For many years now, we have been able 
to report uninterrupted progress in the 
expansion of the trade carried on by the 
company. This is due to the- continued 
favour of the public which recognises the 
pre-eminent quality of our products, and | 
must add that our sales in the memorable 
year of 1953 have certainly been helped by 
the Coronation. 


An increased rate of dividend on the 
ordinary capital is recommended in place of 
the previous . distributions from capital 
profits. I venture to think that stockholders 
will consider this a satisfactory substitution. 
The capital reserves thus remain at the same 
figure as last year—i.e., £252,793. 


The consolidated balance sheet discloses 
that the already strong position of the com- 
pany has been enhanced by the increase of 
£112,387 in the total capital and reserves 
of the company. 


The net profit, before taxation, is £47,094 
higher than last year. It is gratifying to 
record that, although costs generally have 
risen, the increasing demand for your com- 
pany’s products this year has considerably 
more than offset these charges. I hope that 
you will consider the accounts as very satis- 
factory. 


This home industry has reached its present 
success and pre-eminent position because it 
fills a long-felt want by providing the less 
affluent members of the community with 
good sound wines at reasonable prices. 


In addition, we believe that it is now 
widely recognised that the British wine 
industry deserves support because it assists 
the aims of British economy in many direc- 
tions, as, for instance, by contributing in 
both direct and indirect forms of taxation ; 
by employing British labour and capita! and 
by a progressively increasing export trade. 
In this belief we should feel confident about 
the future. 


The report was adopted. 


Years to Dec. 31, 


CONSOLIDATED 1952 1953 
EARNINGS :— £ bt 

Trading profit......... 537,619 585,386 
Total income..... wees. 551,358 601,224 
Depreciation .......... 34,447 37,235 
Faxation ..0ck sas Shae 202,167 214,565 

NET PROFIT....... die SR: «AT 8ST 
Ordinary dividends.... 161,350 207,450 
QOrdin dividends 

cunt. Ss Re = 174° 22h 

General reserve........ 100,000 50,000 
Added to carry forward 36,811 14,407 

CONSOLIDATED 
BALANCE SHEET :— 
Fixed assets, less depre- Bs. 

NM iar eres 293,695 306,405 

Trade investments ..... 7,193 29,688 
Net current assets ..... 2,274,489 2,375,445 
Dietetic cee . 1,281,362 1,256,525 
Cash & gilt-edged stocks 800,580 890,070 
Capital reserves ....... 252,793 252,795 
Revenue reserves...... 973,947 1,086,534 
Ordinary capital....... 922,000 922,000 
* In addition, received a tax free 


shareholders 
distribution of 2 per ‘cent arising from. the 


t 
realisation of shares in an associated company. 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


PROGRESS TOWARDS COMPLETE 
UNIFICATION 


LORD ELPHINSTONE ON 
AMALGAMATED BANKS’ RESULTS 


The annual general meeting of the pro- 
prietors of the Bank of Scotland was held 
on April 6th, within the head office, Edin- 
burgh. The Right Honourable Lord Elphin- 
stone, KT. governor of the bank, presided 
and in the course of his speech, said: 

During the past year further progress has 
been made towards complete unification of 


e bank and the Union Bank of Scotland, 
imited. 

It is not yet possible to state definitely 
he date at which fusion of the banks will 
he finally achieved as this depends on factors 
outwith our control, I can, however, say 
hat the directors of both banks are unani- 
mously agreed that it should be accom- 
plished as expeditiously as legal and Parlia- 
mentary procedure will permit. 


BALANCE SHEET 


Dealing first with the bank’s balance sheet 


it will be observed that deposits are some 
6 million greater and the total of over 
¥99.400,000 is the highest recorded at 


balance sheet date in the bank’s long history. 


The consolidated balance sheet is designed 
to present the combined bank’s position on 
the same basis as it will appear after the 
fusion of the banks has been accomplished. 

otal assets are in excess of £210 million, 

liabilities to the public amount- 
ing to over £201 million there is held in 
ash balances with other banks, money at 
all, et cetera, an amount representing over 
33} per cent of such liabilities. The com- 
ined investments of the banks, the great 
ulk of which are in British Government 
ecurities, amount to over £95,600,000 and 
their market value is in excess of that figure. 
Advances total £37,800,000 and obligations 
ndertaken on behalf of customers amount 
ho over £8,850,000. 

I wish to refer to the decision of the direc- 
ors to reconimend that the dividend for the 
year be increased by 1 per cent to 13 per 
ent by the payment of a final dividend of 
/ percent. The former rate of 12 per cent 

as established when the bank’s capital was 
reorganised in 1938. It was reduced on the 
utbreak of war to 11 per cent and re-estab- 
bished five years later in 1945 at 12 per cent. 

¢ modest increase now proposed is little 
more than token recognition of the change 
n the value of money which has occurred in 
he past fifteen years and the directors feel 


at their proposal is well justified from 
every aspect, 


; 
Bric? 
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The directors’ report deals this year with 
the combined profits of the two banks but 
it should be noted that the profits of the 
Union Bank included are only for a period of 
approximately eleven months. 


The combined net profits on this basis 
after Provision for taxation, contingencies and 
all known bad and doubtful debts amount to 
£578,587. Of this amount there has been 
Tetained by the Union Bank £115,986, leaving 
£462,601, to which is added the balance 
brought forward of £185,460, making avail- 
able £648,061. From this there has been 
transferred to reserve for contingencies 


£100,000 and staff i 000. 
leaving [508 06F pension fund £40,000, 


Re. interim dividend of 6 per cent actual 
fre Mcome tax required £148,500 and the 
‘nal dividend of 7 per cent actual less income 
1 tow recommended will require £173,250, 
(ene £321,750, leaving a carried 


balance 
“rward by the Bank of Scotland of £186,311, 


to which falls to be added the balance carried 
forward by the Union Bank of £65,629, 


making a combined balan ied forward 
coe ce carried forwar 


I trust you will have found these results 
and decisions satisfactory. 

While the future is not free from uncer- 
tainty we can look back on a year of solid 
achievement in Britain’s economic recovery. 
Given continued political stability and some 
incentive tO greater productivity by further 
taxation reliefs another stage in the long road 
back to economic freedom may be possible 
in the year that lies ahead. 


CONDITIONS IN SCOTLAND 


In Scotland the past year has been more 
prosperous in nearly every field of business 
enterprise. Unemployment figures have 
fallen and there has been a recovery in the 
textile trade. The importance of Scottish 
textiles in export markets continues to grow 
and the distilling trade has achieved a new 
record in exported output. The production 
of steel has again reached a new record and 
supplies to industry have been more nearly 
approaching requirements though in some 
special grades there is still a shortage. It is 
a source of satisfaction to note that there 
has been marked development in the lighter 
engineering industry and in several districts 
modern works are now engaged in producing 
machines of a type which were previously 
imported. The coal mining industry, how- 
ever, presents a less satisfactory position. 
Production has again lagged behind antici- 
pated results and the future is not free from 
the danger of a coal shortage developing. 


The volume of support which the bank 
accords to the farming community and the 
agricultural industry as a whole continues to 
be extensive. 


The report was adopted. 


JAS. WILLIAMSON & SON, 
LIMITED 


BETTER TRADING CONDITIONS 
RECOVERY IN NET PROFIT 
LORD PEEL’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of Jas. 
Williamson & Son, Limited, was held on 
April 2nd at Lancaster. The Rt Hon The 
Earl Peel (chairman of the company) pre- 
siding. 

The secretary (Mr L. Beswick) read the 
notice convening the meeting and Mr R. W. 
Gorman, FCA, of Messrs Viney, Price & 
Goodyear, read the report of the auditors. 


The following is the statement by the chair- 
man which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
December 24, 1953, and was taken as read: 


Those of you who have been shareholders 
for more than one year will notice that we are 
this year presenting our accounts to you 
in a new form. We have made this change 
not because the narrative form has now 
become more usual but because we feel that 
it presents the accounts more clearly. 


INCREASED VALUE OF TURNOVER 


ou will see from the accounts that our 
a. profit, which fell to £242,107 in 1952, has 
recovered in 1953 to £615,652. The profits 
in 1952 were reduced largely by what I regard 
as an exceptionally steep fall in market values, 
but the greater part of the imcrease in net 
profit in 1953 is due to generally better 
trading conditions. The selling prices of all 
our main products were substantially reduced 
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at the end of 1952 and the beginning of 1953, 
and in spite of this we succeeded in increas- 
ing the value of our turnover and maintaining 
our large export trade. Australia, which has 
traditionally been an important market for 
both linoleum and table oilcloth, returned to 
more normal trading conditions, but the extra 
business which we were able to do there was 
unfortunately largely counter-balanced by 
restrictions in other traditional markets such 
as Brazil and Turkey. 


In the course of the year we put on the 
market a range of printed plastic table cover- 
ing which, together with plastic floorcover- 
ing, considerably widens our scope for 
development. Our Crestaline vinyl floor- 
covering which we introduced to the market 
a few years ago has until now only been 
manufactured in small quantities, but it has 
already established for itself a high reputation. 


CRUSHING BURDEN OF TAXATION 


In our production generally we are now 
beginning to feel the benefit of the money 
spent on development during the last few 
years, and it is our intention to continue this 
policy so far as we are permitted by the 
crushing burden of taxation. It is difficult 
to reconcile the rates of taxation since the 
war, which almost inevitably operate against 
savings and investment—whether by com- 
panies or individuals—with the current cries 
for greater productivity which can only be 
achieved by the creation of a greater incen- 
tive. A substantial reduction in direct taxa- 


tion is the most certain way of creating that 
incentive. 


Last year I spoke of the high cost of 
replacements and modernisation of plant. 
These costs continue to rise and your direc- 
tors recommend the addition of £85,000 to 
plant replacement reserve—bringing the total 
provided for this purpose to £650,000. They 
also recommend the elimination of the stock 
depreciation reserve by transferring the 
balance of £50,000 together with a further 
addition from profits of £50,000, making 
£100,000 in all, to general reserve. The 
general reserve now amounts to £800,000 
available to meet any future contingency. 





PURCHASE OF RAW MATERIALS 


We welcome the return of freedom to pur- 
chase our own raw materials in the open 
market but we must remember that this may 
make it necessary to hold and to finance 
larger stocks. 


Since the company was converted from a 
private one to a public one in 1947, dividends 
have been maintained at 10 per cent, less tax, 
except for 1952 when the rate was dropped 
to 7$ per cent. Your directors feel that 
advantage should now be taken of the im- 
proved results and recommend the payment 
of a final dividend of 10 per cent, less tax, 
which, with the interim dividend of 2} per 
cent, already paid, will make a total of 12} 
per cent, less tax, for the year. 


TRIBUTE TO EMPLOYEES 


We have recently lost by retirement 
twenty-two employees who between them 
had served the company for 989 years, and 
I mention this because the loyalty expressed 
in those figures is not uncommon in your 
company, either among the staff or hourly- 
paid workers. I would like to thank all who 
have served us so well in the past year and 
who have helped to secure the results which 
have been achieved. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the dividend as recommended was approved. 


The retiring directors, Mr J. A. Black and 
Sir Cuthbert 3. Clegg, were re-elected, and, 
the remuneration of the auditors, Messrs 
Viney, Price & Goodyear, having been fixed, 
the proceedings terminated. 
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WESLEYAN AND 
GENERAL ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


WIDER INVESTMENT POWERS 
SOUGHT 


The one hundred. and thirteenth annual 
general meeting was held on April 6, 1954, 
Mr A. H. Sayer, MC, JP, the Society’s 
chairman, in the chair. 


The chairman, in moving the adoption of 
the reports, said: In the Ordinary Depart~- 
ment the Society issued policies of a total 
sum assured of £3,947,000, which is a record 
and £439,000 greater than the total for the 
year 1952. The premium income amounted 
to £3,927,000, an increase of £149,000. The 
total gross interest income increased by 
£69,000 to £1,136,000, equivalent to a rate 
of interest earned of £4 8s. 4d. per cent on 
the whole of the funds, and the net interest 
rate earned was £4 Os. 7d. per cent. Assets 
have increased during the year by over 
£1,250,000 and have now reached the large 
total of over £30 million. This money 1s, 
of course, policyholders’ money which 1s 
necessarily accumulated to enable claims to 
be met as they fall due. 


As in former years, a large part of the new 
funds was invested at 44 per cent by way of 
advances to persons buying houses under the 
Society’s house purchase plan. The very 
large amount of surplus allocated to invest- 
ments reserve in 1951 and 1952 has made it 
unnecessary to build up the balance sheet 
reserves any further this year. The reserves 
stand at a total of £3,050,000, being 10 per 
cent of the assets. 


ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL 
DEPARTMENTS 


The liabilities under policies both in the 
Ordinary and Industrial Departments have 
been valued assuming a rate of interest of 
3 per cent per annum. This is the same 
basis as was used at the end of 1952. But 
in other ways the valuations of both Depart- 
ments have been strengthened, the Ordinary 
Department by £75,000 and the Industrial 
Department by £125,000. 


As a consequence of improved interest 
earnings and favourable mortality experience, 
the emerging valuation surpluses have been 
good and the directors have declared a 
reversionary bonus in the Ordinary Depart- 
ment at the rate of 30s. per £100 sum 
assured. 


In the Industrial Department, £70,000, as 
compared with £50,000 last year, has been 
allotted for the benefit of Industrial Depart- 
ment policyowners. 

There are now over 130,000 policies in 
force in the Fire and Accident Departments. 
The premium income of the Departments has 
increased from £49,000 to over £199,000 in 
the past ten years. A satisfactory trading 
profit has been shown. 


©w February 24, 1954, a special general 
meeting of members was called to consider a 
Bill to amend the Society’s Act of Parlia- 
ment. For some time the directors had 
felt that the Section of the Act dealing 
with the powers of investment, was restrictive 
and contrary to the best interests of the 
Society. 

The new Bill has as its main purpose the 
enlargement of the Society’s powers of 
investment. 


While seeking powers to invest in ordi- 
nary shares, the Society has no wish to 
obtain control of any business whatsoever. 
It will continue to invest policyholders’ 
—e solely in the best interests of policy- 

olders., 


It will be recalled that in 1944 the Society 
attempted to right the long-standing injustice 
that life annuities, which are com 
actuarially of both capital and income, are 
taxed as though they were all income. In 
1949, Parliament shut the door that the 
Society had opened, but, fortunately, the 
recommendations of the Millard -~Tucker 
Committee, which has recently issued its 
Report, come up to the highest expectations 
of the Society. If effect is. given to them, 
then every person in the country may, if 
he or she effects a life anuity, be placed 
in as favourable a position as the relatively 
small number of persons who between 
November, 1948, and Budget day in 1949, 
took out special annuity policies with this 
Society. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ 
FUND & LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


POSTWAR RECORD OF SUSTAINED 
PROGRESS 


The one hundred and fortieth stated 
annual meeting of the Society was held in 
the Society’s head office, Edinburgh, on 
Tuesday, April 6, 1954, Mr Alastair C. Blair, 
CVO, WS (chairman of the ordinary court of 
directors), presiding. 


In moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, which were taken as read, the 
chairman-said : 


Last year the new ordinary assurance 
business, before deducting sums reassured 
with other offices, was over £10,850,000— 
compared with £84 million five years ago— 
and this was a record for the eighth succes- 
sive year. The net figure, after deducting 
reassurances, was also a record and exceeded 
£10 million for the first time in our history. 
In addition, although our new group pension 
business was on a lower level last year, the 
new group imsurances associated with 
pension schemes and the additions to exist- 
ing group insurances amounted to nearly £5 
million and brought our total new assurance 
business to well over £15 million for the 
second successive year. 


MARKED AND RAPID PROGRESS 


As we are dealing today with a period of 
five years, it is of interest to examine the 
expansion of our operations in a broad way, 
and you may like to have some figures illus- 
trating the growth of the Society since before 
the. war. First, during the five years to 
December 31, 1953, the total net new assur- 
ance business completed, including group 
assurances, amounted to more than {£68 
million, as compared with just over {32 
million in the preceding quinquennium and 
with under £24 million in the five years, 
1934-1938, the last complete prewar quin- 
quennium. In the second place, as a result 
of the large new business, our premium 
income, which last year was about £6} 
million, is now some 90 per cent higher than 
it was five years ago and more than three 
times what it was in 1938.. Thirdly, our 
total assurance funds, which today exceed 
£66 milhon, are nearly 50 per cent more 
than they were five years ago and almost 
double their prewar level. Your Society has 
thus made marked and rapid progress since 


prewar days and especially since the war 
ended. 


EMINENTLY SUCCESSFUL INVESTMENT ~ 
POLICY 


The problems connected with the invest- 
ment of the large expansion of funds in the 
changing economic and financial conditions 
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of the past five years have occupied 1h: 


clos 
attention of your directors. com) fan 
of the balance sheets at the end of 1945 ang 
1953 shows that the total assets—no. over 
£69 million—have risen by som: (29 
million, of which £5 million has b n in- 
vested in British Government securi: . and 
more than £10 million has been ad i-d to 
our holdings of ordinary stocks whi.) now 
represent 30 per cent of our assei; Our 
investments in debenture, preference and 
ordinary stocks, which can be rev irded 
broadly as our stake in industry, amount in 
the aggregate to over £37 million—cor sared 
with £26 million five years ago and rep: sent 


54 per cent of our assets. 


It is clear from these figures that s 
which have been placed with the Soc 


ings, 


ty t 
secure life assurance cover and pension 
provision, have not only enabled us to 
take up more ‘Government securitics but 
have helped to provide capital for industry, 
directly or indirectly, and have thereby 
rendered a valuable service to the na‘ional 
economy. 

The investment policy we have followed 
as our business and funds have expanded 
has been eminently successful and. members 


must be gratified to see that we have 
been able to show such a high average 
rate of interest for the year 1953 on the 
whole of the assurance and annuity funds— 
£5 13s. 9d. per cent before deducting income 
tax. 


ASSETS IN ORDER AND FULLY SECURED 


As required by the terms of our Ac: on 
the occasion of a quinquennial valuation the 
assets at December 31st have been carefully 
examined by the directors who are satisfied 
that they are all in order and fully secured. 
The stock exchange securities have been 
valued at market selling prices and there is 
a substantial margin between the aggregate 
market values on that stringent basis and the 
values at which the investments stand in the 
balance sheet. 


SUSTAINED HIGH LEVEL OF BONUS! 5 


Taking the assets valued on the conserva- 
tive basis I have mentioned and setting 
against them the total liabilities valued on a 
basis even more stringent than was used tive 
years ago, the result is to show a surplus 
which has enabled us to declare a bonus at 
the high rate of 40s. per cent per anoum 
compound. This is a result which musi zive 
much satisfaction to members and, as we 
have fixed the rate of intermediate bonus for 
the time being at the same high rat of 
40s. per cent per annum compound, sou 
will see that we have confidence in the a) ity 
of the Society to maintain its long-establ. 19d 
reputation for a sustained high leve! of 
bonuses. 


It is perhaps not always fully appreci:ted 
how rapidly a us at a high 
rate increases as the term of the policy 
lengthens. For example, if a 40s. compound 
bonus were allotted throughout the whole 
duration of a policy, the bonus to be added 
at the end of twenty years would be ai the 
rate of 53s. per cent per annum on [he 


original sum assured, while at the. end o! 40 
years the rate of new bonus on the orig.22! 
sum assuted would be as much as 78s. pcr 
cent per annum. Of course, no one can »\y 
what bonus rates will be in the futur: out 
the Society’s great financial strength, ) <b 


interest earnings, favourable mort.) 
experience and economy of managemen'— 
you will note that last year our expens*s 
were only 10} per cent of our prem 
income—are ine Sar which 
enable members to look ard with every 
the continued prosperity of 
The directors’ report and the accounts 35 
audited were adopted unanimously. 
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BONDOR LIMITED 


FURTHER IMPROVEMENT IN 


TURNOVER 
Mi JOHN GOODENDAY’sS 
STATEMENT 
The following is am extract from Mr John 
Good statement circulated with the 


report and accounts: 


The e stable conditions which have 
prevailed in our business and in the textile 
industry generally are reflected in a further 
impr ' in turnover, The cash value 
. O per Cent greater than in 1952, 
and ' exports account for only a rela- 
tive | part of the total volume they 
were | cent higher than in 1952. 

The ‘ Irom trading operations in the 
profit and loss account amounts 
to £1,209,472, as compared With £1,071,594 
in 1952, and the net profit available for dis- 
trib. (er providing for depreciation, 
debenture interest, taxation and other 
expen unts to £322,602, re resenting 
an { £36,856 as compared with the 
pre’ Again a heavy burden js 
thr 1 us due to the incidence of 
levy which has cost a further 

means that in the past two 

cen penalised for our enter- 
€ extent of £218,000, which has 
d to provided out of our Net earnings 


128, TI 


NEW ACQUISITION 


I Ost important event of the year 
v has been the acquisition of the 
Kayser (Adst.) Pry. 


Limited from Julius Kayser of New York. 
Det i this transaction were given in the 
Circular addressed to stockholders Prior to 
the inary general meeting held on 
Dex r 3, 1953, and a Separate balance 
it i 


December 31, 


hei com- 
met on July J, 1953, is included in the 
accounts now Submitted. In the last quarter 
of } Wo of your directors visited Australia 
ind on their return provided the bo 
a cor "ensive review of the activities and 


affairs of that Company. Its turnover is 
appre tely one-third that of this company 
— n production facilities are evenly 
AC 
add t Markets a large volume of gloves, 
whic cither imported or obtained from 
a lo ~ -© OF Production. We are already 
shipr merchandise to the Australian com. 
Pan tere is every reason to anticipate 
a “ume will increase materially in 


AUSTRALIAN COMPANY’s RECORD 
PROFIT 


of th Pleasure to report that the Profits 
month: ~- ian company for the first six 
eee ed mo Current financial year ending 


after Pro 


It 


th l, ar e ‘ ; ; 
come histuse ee. SVE achieved in that 
finay YS history in the first ha of its 
a ir. Tt is, however, necessary to 
er a kholders t the business 

eer t easonal a that a greater volume 
i i; tate Of profits are achieved in 
the . i 

im f the financial year in the 
cost, "¥estment in the Australian company 
fin : = s npany 45,156, an was 
ease Y the issue of £750,000 per cent 


95 
£1,172,536, In the 1954 consolidated 
accounts of your company, a capital reserve 
of more than £400,000 will be Created, repre. 
senting the difference between the cost of the 


Since the buyers’ market in textiles which 
evinced itself in 1951, the consuming public 
have come increasingly . selective in their 
buying. Our executive, designers and tech- 

i i challenge by con- 
Unuously Striving’ to improve the styling 


Kayser Bondor goods shall be regarded as 
the best value that can be obtained in our 
field. Although we never cease to seek 
economies in Production, the search for 
quality is more important than increase of 


So far this year our turnover has been 
maintained and as far as I can foresee there 
IS €very reason to anticipate an expansion in 


our volume and earnings in the current year. 





WILLIAM BEARDMORE 
CO., LIMITED 


INCREASED Ty RNOVER 


SIR ALEXANDER WILLIAMSON’s. 
STATEMENT 


The following Statement by Sir Alexander 
Williamson, CBE, BSc, MiInstCE, accom- 
Panies the report and accounts of the com- 
pany for the year ended October 3, 1953: 


As mentioned in the directors’ report all 
the Property, rights, liabilities and obliga- 
tions of the I Orporation of 


d in the corporation 

© vested in the agency. Accordingly 

company is now a subsidiary company 
the agency. 

The trading profit for the year to October 
3, 1953, covering a period of 53 _ weeks, 
amounted to £681,521, and, while showing 
@ reduction of £62,693 compared with that 


in the previous year, is considered 
Satisfactory, 
Turnover was in excess of that of 1952 


and the margin of Profit on deliveries was 
maintained, but profits of a “ windfall ” 
nature arising from adjustments in the prices 

our products were lower than -in the 


Previous year and more than account for 
the reduction shown in the trading profit. 


United Kingdom taxation fea to 
481,32 representing approximately _per 
= 3 - trading profit, has been Provided 
in the accounts. This percentage is higher 
than last year despite the reduction in the 
standard rate of income tax, but it should be 
in mind that company now has 

to provide profits tax on dividends payable 
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to the Iron and Steel Holding and Realisa- 
tion Agency. In the Previous period no such 
Provision was required, 


NEW HIGH RECORD OUTPUT 


During the Period covered by this review 
upplies of raw materials for 


both in quantity and quality, Patticularly 
during the latter Part of the year. 


The manufacture of our main commercial 
Products, steel forgings and Castings, has con- 


working under Pressure throughout the year, 
but difficulty is still being 
getting skilled men to replace any who leave, 


and we are short of heavy turners, 


In the Steel Foundry we successfully com- 
pleted the manufacture of the very heavy 
Steel castings for large presses for the USA to 
which I referred in my review last year. 


Satisfactory Progress is being made with 
our specialised Products, and we have success- 
fully manufactured Many rotor forgings in 
alloy steel for land and marine main steam 
turbines working under extreme conditions 
of temperature, pressure and speed, also for 
alternator rotors. Research in Materials for 
&as turbines js continuing and we have 
developed a material for rotors which shows 
high promise at advanced temperatures, 


Our Capacity for the manufacture of Work 
Rolls was expanded during the year and we 
were able to increase substantially our 
deliveries, Higher Production js i 
accompanied by higher quality and that our 
Customers are satisfied js demonstrated by 
the receipt of repeat orders in increasing 
quantities. We are expanding further our 
Capacity for this important Product, and we 
are continuing research to meet increasingly 
exacting Conditigns of work. 


The Production of aircraft carrier steam 
Catapult components has proceeded con- 
tinuously, and supplies are in accordance 
with Admiralty requirements. In connec- 
tion with the Provision of fins for ship stabj- 
isers we are now Producing cast steel fins 
and flaps for the larger sizes, Some of these 
Sets were completed during the year under 
Teview, and more are Now in course of pro- 
duction. 


Our relations with our workpeople during 
the period under review have been satisfac. 


tory and I would take this op rtunity to 
thank all members of the staff and other 
employees for their Services, loyalty and 


Co-operation during the year, 


CURRENT TRADING 


ture in the uncertain and obscure condi- 
tions which Sufround us. i ivi 
ties on the commercial Side of our business 
are still substantial, the volume of orders 
now being received has dropped and there is 
evidence, Particularly with the falling away 
of demand for products connected with the 
shipbuilding industry, that this curtailment 
is likely to continue and may well be accen- 
tuated if the present demands for increased 
Wages are pursued. On the armament side 
of our business orders have fallen consider- 
ably and the Position with regard to potential 
future demand is obscure. 


These factors militate ainst a continu- 
ance of the profits reali in the past two 
years which it should be Tealised reflected 
favourable trading ‘conditions. 
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RALLI BROTHERS LIMITED 


COMPETITIVE TRADING CONDITIONS 


MR JACK YLASTO ON CURRENT 
PROSPECTS 


The annual general meeting of Ralli 
Brothers Limited will be held on April 28th 
in London. 


The following is the statement by the 
president, Mr Jack Vlasto, which has been 
circulated with the report and accounts : 


The death of Mr George Euthymopulo 
occurred last December, less than four 
months after he had joined our board. — We 
all deeply regret the passing of this old friend, 
who had put in over 40 years of meritorious 
and devoted service with the Ralli organisa- 
tion in India. 


Our consolidated trading profit of 
£1,298,110, although appreciably lower than 
last year’s figure of £1,843,744, is nonethe- 
less satisfactory. During the year covered 
by the accounts now before you, the com- 
petition encountered in all branches of our 
merchanting business tended to become more 
severe. In general, we held our position as 
buyers or sellers in the various markets and 
maintained our share of trade with a turnover 
of about £45 million. To do this, however, 
we had often to work for a smaller return 
than was previously obtainable. Of our sub- 
sidiaries, Ralli Estates, Limited, whose annual 
production of sisal fibre is now within sight 
of 5,000 tons, and The Maritime Shipping 
and Trading Company, whose strength will 
reach six ships next month when the 11,400- 
ton “ Georgidore ” is delivered, both showed 
satisfactory results although well down as 
compared with their previous year’s record 
profits. Berg River Textiles, Limited, was 
not, unfortunately, amongst those cotton mills 
which found working conditions easier. 
Margach and Margach again did well. 


RALLIS INDIA LIMITED 


What is disappointing in our 1952-53 
results is the need to write off £200,000 from 
the book value of trade investments, Last 
November, restrictions were imposed by the 
Government of India on Rallis India’s busi- 
ness which affected an important part of their 
export and import trade. These arose out of 
the implementation of the Government bulk 
purchase agreement of Uganda cotton of crop 
1951-52 under which Rallis India, as Indian 
importers working for a small fixed return, 
received import licences for 38,816 bales for 
distribution according to allocations made to 
the mills by the Government of India. Owing 
to the sharp fall in cotton prices which took 
place after the fixation of the bulk purchase 
price but before the arrival of the cotton in 
India, a number of the Indian cotton mills 
were reluctant to enter into contracts with 
importers in the terms of their undertaking 
to the Government of India, and Rallis India 
were obliged to start storing cotton in Bombay. 
The Uganda Lint Marketing Board, unable, 
for various reasons, to slow down following 
shipments as requested, offered us and other 
Uganda exporters the alternative assistance of 
deferred payment which we, in turn, offered 
to Rallis India. In November, the chairman 
of the LMB visited Delhi for general discus- 
sions with the Government of India. I under- 
stand that he, interpreting certain parts of 
the agreement differently from the Govern- 
ment of India, urged them to pay for the 
unsold balances and thus permit accounts to 
be finalised. At that time Rallis India still 
held about 4,000 bales unsold on which sub- 
stantial storage charges had for long been 
accruing and which, despite various special 
concessions, were proving slow and difficult 
to sell to mills at the agreement prices. The 
restrictions, I understand, were imposed by 
the Minister of Commerce and Industry 


because Rallis India accepted deferred pay- 
ment terms, in which I can see no offence 
whatsoever, and because he believed quite 
wrongly, that Rallis India had engineered the 
visit of the LMB chairman. Although, after 
explanations and inquiries, the restrictions 
were eventually lifted, Rallis India, under 
conditions already very difficult, suffered 
great harm for four months. in loss of busi- 
ness. Much as I regret recounting this extra- 
ordinary incident, shareholders are entitled 
to know what lies behind the substantial 
write-off in trade investments. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Our current year’s trading, which began on 
September Ist, does not look at all encourag- 
ing so far. Markets have been difficult to 
gauge correctly and, owing to the intensity of 
competitior which has become even more 
severe, earnings all round are meagre. In 
certain articles we have lost ground but over- 
all turnover is fully maintained because our 
cotton sales, despite their exclusion for a 
period from the important Indian market, are 
running ahead of last year. A welcome 
feature in the present bad patch, which con- 
tains several unexpected setbacks, is the 
receipt from Brazil of all outstanding pay- 
ments due to us some of which date back for 
several years. This was achieved under 
special arrangements with the Bank of Brazil 
involving a substantial purchase of cotton on 
our part. 


We are increasing our investment in Berg 
River Textiles, which company is raising its 
issued capital with a view to increasing its 
manufacturing capacity. We are also partici- 
pating in a small further issue being made 
by The Crescent Jute Mills Company of 
Pakistan. We are making arrangements in 
Iraq to take a more active part in the pur- 
chasing of barley for export through a 
majority holding in a small local company. 
Our developing Dindira tea estate in Tan- 
ganyika, which was adversely affected by last 
year’s drought, has recovered well and the 
latest reports are the most encouraging we 
have received. Both Ralli Estates and The 
Maritime continue to show satisfactory 
results. 


Our thanks are again due to our staff all 
over the world for their devotion and un- 
stinted efforts to promote the interests of the 
company under conditions which have now 
become very difficult. 





JOHN EMSLEY LIMITED 


The seventh annual general meeting of 
John Emsley Limited was held on April 
2nd at Bradford, Mr Harold Jeques, chair- 
man and joint managing director, presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement: The trading results for the 
year ended November 30th last, show a con- 
siderable profit. An interim dividend of 10 
per cent, less tax, has been paid on the 
ordinary shares and the board recommend a 
final dividend of 15 per cent, less tax. 


Full-time running has been maintained 
throughout the year for all machinery in the 
group that could be adequately staffed and 
production has been maintained at much the 
same level as in recent years. 


Our American subsidiaries have again 
materially helped in the distribution of our 
manufactures and whilst not -yet contribut- 
ing to the profits, have made considerable 
progress; their turnover has been doubled. 


Buildings, plant and machinery have been 
maintained in good condition and the policy 
of modernising by electrification of the mills, 
new machinery, individual driving, and 
improved lighting is being. continued so that 
the whole plant is capable of meeting the 
demands made. 
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I feel that there are difficult times ahead of 
us. The incidence of high taxation hy 
tended to lessen production ; a worker will 
not increase production if the reward for }j 
increased effort is greatly reduced by taxes 
Another hindrance to this country’s trad, 
is the importing of textile machine 
by the countries of our customers over. 
seas and the consequent competition with 
our goods. 


The orders on the books of the operating 
subsidiaries are still sufficient to ensure fylj-l 
time running for some months to come. New 
business is not easy to come by at present 
and is only being secured at marzins con. 
siderably lower were obtained during 
the year to November, 1953. 


The report and accounts were adopted, 






















































TRADE INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 


PREMIUM INCOME AGAIN 
INCREASED 


SIR JOHN MAKINS ON RAPID 
EXPANSION OF CREDIT INSURANCE 


The thirty-sixth ordinary general meeting 
of Trade Indemnity Company, Limited, was 
held on April 8th in London. 


Sir John Makins, the chairman, presided 


The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement: 


Turning first to the underwriting accounts, 
the gross premium earned in 1953 came to 
£1,184,063 against gross claims paid, less 
salvages, of £268,261. After deducting 
brokerages and reinsurances from _ the 
premiums, our retention was £375,059, and 
after deducting claims recovered from rein- 
surers from claims paid, our share was 
£57,295. 


The total of claims paid, less salvages, in 
1953 was £26,094 less than in 1952 ona 
larger premium income, but you will 
recollect that in the earlier year we had to 
deal with the aftermath of a severe recession 
in the textile trade. In that context | 
warned you a year ago that we had left 
behind the exceptional conditions of the war 
and immediate postwar years and_ had 
entered a phasé when normal trade fluctua- 
tions would again have an effect on our 
operations. In spite of the improve 
ment in 1953, I see mo reason to revise 
my opinion. 

The balance of the underwriting account 
transferred to the profit and loss account |S 
£211,616. Interest on investments and other 
income (gross) comes to £33,149. The total 
is thus £244,765 against which taxation will 
absorb £137,786 (56 per cent) leaving a net 
profit for the year of £106,979. To this 
must be added the balance of £123,739 
brought forward from 1952, less £50,000 
capitalised and applied in paying up 50,000 
£1 shares issued to members in 1953 ; and 
non-recurring items of £1,021. The result 
is an amount of £181,739 out of which the 
directors recommend payment of a dividend 
of 10 per cent, less income tax, which will 
absorb £22,000. 


I will anticipate the proceedings of the 
extraordinary general meeting by menton- 
ing the proposal to increase your company’s 
capital by £50,000, thereby bringing it up 
£450,000 in fully paid £1 shares. 



































GENERAL REMARKS 







You have seen that our premium income 
has again incrzased—actually by 11.28 pet 
cent compared with 1952. The expansion i" 
the volume of business insured has, 
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Part of the 

David Brown 
contribution to the 
Coryton Refinery 
includes these 
Pump Castings 


ledgmenta to Vaeuum Oil Co, Lid. 


1WIS THAMES-SIDE PLANT WILL oe om \ 
PROCESS NEARLY A MILLION = 
TONS OF GRUDE OIL ANNUALLY - 


The Vacuum Oil Company’s new —— benefit to Britain’s economy, 
0,000 refinery at Coryton, on vid Brown have contributed no 
Thames Estuary, will be one less than 140 sets of complex valve 
- few in the world designed castings for the power plant and 
cially for the manufacture of boiler house alone, apart from large 
i-grade lubricating oils. It will quantities of tube supports and 
:ss approximately 900,000 tons pump castings for most of the main 
crude oil annually. To this im- refinery units, etc. 


THE 


DAVID BROWN 


COMPANIES 


KROWN & SONS (HUDDERSFIRLD) LTD. THE KEIGHLEY GEAR COMPANY 

\vID BROWN FOUNDRIES COMPANY DAVID BROWN-JACKSON LTD. 

BROWN TRACTORS (RNGINERK RING) LTD LAGONDA LTD. 
iD BROWN TOOL COMPARY ASTON MARTIN LTD. 
ROWN TRACTORS ¢ ‘ALTD. DAVID BROWN & SONS S.A. (PTY.) LTD. 
ROWN GKARS (LON DOS) LTD, DAVID BROWN 
ENTRY GEAR COMPANY PRECISION EQUIPMENT (PTY.) LTD. 
ROWN MACHINE TOOLS LTD. DAVID BROWN (CANADA) LTD 


Associated CMipany DAVID BROWN (AUSTRALASIA) PTY. LTD 


ing Agent in the U.K.: THB DAVID BROWN CORPORATION (SALES) LIMITED 
Head Office: .96/97 Piccadilly, London, W.1 








this year. Marvellous food, 
sunshine, and friendly 
people—the majority of 
whom speak English. 

The “Inclusive” plan is 
completely individual and 
the combined cost includes 
return air travel by 
scheduled 4-engined SAS 
services, full hotel 
accommodation and all 
meals, at a total! cost only 
‘<. slightly more than the 

+” normal return fare. 
Bookings can only be made 
through your travel agent. 
“ Ask for the full colour SAS 
brochure containing 50 
suggestions for holidays in 
all parts of Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden, 

or write direct to SAS. =~ 








ictal OS Daily flights to 


a ist-class and 
SCANDINAVIAN = eo 


AIRISWES SYSTEM s.convur street LONDON W.1. 





You must go to Scandinavia 
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ask the typist 


Gone are the days when the typist, busy at work 
on a schedule, would try to wave away that 
urgent letter. Now, in a matter of moments, she 
simply removes the long carriage complete 
with schedule. Your letter is typed and the 
schedule completed later. This remarkable 
Imperial feature of interchangeability 
applies to platen roller and type-unit as 
well: all three major units are made in 
varying styles or sizes. The typist can 
rely on one Imperial 65 to do the work 

of many different typewriters. 
Exclusive Imperial design and expert- 
engineering have made the Imperial 
65,above everything else, the 

typist’s typewriter. 


Imperial 
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Wrenaves wheels turn, there goes the Oldham battery. The power that 
turns the starter, lights the lamps, is a hidden power, a modest, unobtrusive 
but nevertheless vital item of equipment. The product of 30 years’ 
evolution, the Oldham car, bus or “C.V.” battery of today has a unique 
combination of features — Fibrak Insulation for higher performance, X-metal 
; grids for longer life, Cold-Start plates for a split-second start in the coldest 
weather. These innovations are indicative of the care, the knowledge, 
the quality built into evecy Oldham battery. Not only on the roads, 


but on the sea, in the air and even underground... 
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OLDHAM & SON LTD - DENTON - MANCHESTER - ESTABLISHED. 1865 
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MAY 3-14 


you 


must he 


Exciting Displays by 2,000 proud exhibitors from almost every 
British industry with something new to show. 


inventions, developments and devices . . . designed by men. who 
know what the customer wants. 


Keen Buyers from every country in the world . . . who know the 
value of being first where new designs and ideas are to be found. 


Special Attractions . . . from the outstanding achievements of 
British industry to household goods and gadgets for the delight of 
every man and his wife . . . the Everest Expedition display at Earls 
Court; the British North Greenland Expedition display at Olympia; 
the gigantic mechanical equipment at Castle Bromwich. 


there 


THE BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR 


CASTLE BROMWICH - EARLS COURT - OLYMPIA 


Trade buyers—daily 9.30-6. Public Admission —daily 2-6 (and all day Sat., May 8th) 2/6d to each building. 
Fair closes at 4 p.m. on Friday, May 14th 


Catalogues price 2/6d at Fair entrances —or from B.1.F., Lacon House, London, W.C.1, after April 20th. 
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DORKING 


Money from 


old rope 


The development of profitable by-products from 
so-called waste materials is one of the most 
important aspects of industrial research. 

To be successful, this work calls equally for 
controlled analysis of the material; for an 
objective assessment of the possibility of finding 
or developing a market for any of the saleable 
constituents ; and for the design of methods of 
processing these on an industrial scale 


Sondes Place Research Institute includes these 
among the services it offers to firms with waste- 
material problems in widely different industries 


Present-day industrial research in 
many spheres is fully discussed in the 
Institute's occasional bulletin, ‘ Report’. 
May we put your name on our mailing list? 


Sondes Place Research Institute 


SURREY TEL: DORKING 
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Craven 


tobacco 


to 


liwe for 
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N TIMES OF STRAIN and trouble 

a Craven smoker turns to his 
tobacco for comfort and solace. 
And slowly, but surely, the mel- 
low and cool burning CRAVEN 
casts its richly comforting spell 
to make life easier and brighter. 
“ It is” said Sir James Batrie in 
*My Lady Nicotine’ “a tobacco 
to live for.” Every Craven man. 
knows how right he was. 


Try CRAVEN 


Obtainable in 3 fragrant, slow 
burning, deeply satisfying blends, 
Craven Mixture 4/7 oz. 

C: wen Empire de luxe Mixture 4/3 oz. 
C+ %en Empire Curly Cut 4/4 oz. 
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ENGLISH ELECTRIC’ 


By providing power for driving 





drilling rigs, power for pumps in 
pipe lines to storage tanks and 
tankers, and power for some of 
the world’s largest refineries, 


ENGLISH ELectric serves the oil 


industry at every vital stage and 


in fields as far apart as South 
America, the Middle East and the 


“Nes Far East. 





The world’s demands for both oil 
and electricity are ever-increasing, 
and ENGLISH ELECTRIC’s exten- 
sive activities in both fields are 
typified by the powerful main line 
locomotive hauling this train. 





Using oil engines to generate elec- 
tricity, it develops 1500 h.p. and 
is but one example of the ways in 
which ENGLISH ELECTRIC provides 
better transportation for people 
all over the world. 
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